ECONOMIC PRODUCTS.'OF INDIA 

"XHIBITED AT THE 


’Calhittii intcrnaMomtl’^xhibftiUn, 1883 - 84 . 


VI.-»-FoQds, Food-stuffs, and Fodders. 


ABIES. 

xes V/eb' iana, / tm/L, Conifer*. 

Thk H1MAI.AYAN SiLM'K Fir. 

Vem.- -Lrdii-, Kashmir; r, fafi, n . j-s u,pii!,i<! ' .i/.c, 

IJ'MAI AvrS'N^Mr.S; Cobrta !.ulalt, • A'l/;'.',', Kl'MvrN'; 

uit{, Miil’Ti . 

Foiiixi ir. r. f'J f' xt iIkj Indus <•> !Ii iiUii;; '.:i tin- Niu Oi- 

Wcst' ! n 11 im.il.iy.'i, bciwpt*! '.mii)-jtid fnct ; in ilv' iistu'r r.int;es 

[)f S^-i "r iiid liiujl.i»\b(.’:v,f-cr! rj.iuHi am';_i3„oiK.> fnol; in the iniu-r rai^^c.s 
it d()( I'.e tend La Ircijj-II .iRV) fei't. , 

In 'u'- . '.ir the Jhclum the Uvit,'s .ind ie.iv^ ‘‘‘ I •>"" 

'inti I- 'idcler and liner f'ji eaitle. < AVi 


ABROMA. 

- oma aug'u$ta, Zim- ., S1 ercihace*. 

Vern.- -l i-rnambcU, Deng. 

A semll vide’.s spiead, native of t.ullivalQAHiliroiit'l»<A“ .e liotter 
parts (il India, „ 

Flowe/.s tnoM profusrl) during ilie rains, and the seed? ripen in W 
Cold siasi.n. I lie iruita are fuL-eelled, with^iany ?eeds in each cell. * 


ABRUS. 

rus preoatorius, Lequhinos*. 

Indian or Wild Liquobicb Root, ; Liane 1 reglissk, /V, 
yt^—Gutwki, rati, chirtniii. Hind; Gunja, ghiiitf-chi, TAoK.-lMaspaii, 
Nkpal ; Kunchf gutick^ ckun^hafty Beko. • Gt4nro, krisk, nala, kaka 
' chxncht. Sans.; Arar.; ChaJtme-khuros, Pers.; Gxn- 

Tam.; CAwr»>.^W»w<«, Tel. , 

A l^utiful climber, met with all along the Himalayas, ascending to 
and spreading through the plains of India to Ceylon and Siam. 
1 nere are three princi^fel varieties described by Roxburgh— 

isf.—With rose^loured flowers, red seed and black eye. 
^”“-“~W'th daAcoloured flowers, black seed andL white eye/ 
3ra.—Wiiii flowers and white seed. 
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The seeds, known vulgarly as crab's ejjes, are sSi^l to •be used in f-gj. 
as food when boiled; if eaten in any quantity they produce xiolejil he:* 
ache. When injected l^ypoderriiically they are poisonous. 

^ ACACIA. 

Acacia arilbica, LEouMiNes.®. ^ 

Indian Gum Arabic. ^ 

Vein. — Baoul, babla, kikar. Hind., ISkng., and Uec. ; Vubhila, luti^^a, 

, Sans.; Akak. j Kart-miifcbilai), I’l- as.; 7 /<iW)(ki?Sinm). ; 

I KarAvvlum, T,\k,; NcUatnmu, 'I'el.j BabhiUa, kaft-kikcr, rdmu-kdti, 
UoM.; Gohli, Kan. 

Wild’in Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, and the Northern Dei can; Plnnmoii 
everywhere throughout the plaifts of India. 

The green pods with tender shoots and leaves are given as foildcr for 
cattle, sheep, goats, and camels; and arc specially valuable for this 
purpose during a season of drought when other fodder fails. 

Tne Gum is highly nutritious, and to a limited extent forms an arlicle 
ol food, largely so in limes of scarcity ; in far(. there are few trees more 
valuable to the tiillivaior than the bai.ui o jitldshis most valuable 
timber, luxunaiiiig on the poorc.-.l wri (r and even in seasons of 

drought it is cvei-grien. l!> Lark '<>riii' .1 usclal domestic medicine, 
.and along with the leacesanil pods ii ^ .alsouser! ni dyeing and banning. 
'I'lie leaves are a nc\- r-i.aihng source <>f fodder, 'o.il the gum an article of 
foi>d; each tree yielding .iboni 3 lie. toung, thorny twigs are 

univcr<=ally used tor dry lenret to protect certain crops ; tied into bundles, 
they form dccin ■ tor h'-' men. 

A. Catechu, IIV// 

• Catec' . jiVg. ; Cucik.ki., py.; CAi \' -iu-^Gcrm. 

^hair, katha. UiND. j Kluiyer, Him..; Khadtri, khnira, lioM.; 

’ ^ 'hah, Dec.; Khoira, hair. Ass.; Knu.hr, S.vns.; Khoiru, I'lin.i; 

I Kik lealli, bdga, kasku kttiti, loodaltor, i \M.; Kant.hu, podala-manu, 
TeiX Cinch.; Bukm. 

A moder;ilb.,.'zed, gregarious, thorny, deiithious tree, common in most 
parts Indi.i .and Ilurma, extending in the .“ub -1 limal.ayan tract west¬ 
ward . ^Gamble.) 

The chief prinluct oj this tree is knift tind cutcli, obt.ainctd by boiling 
lown .a deciA-tior froTn the ihopped wood, '-;<•) f'.r 20 hours lontinuously ; 
wigs are then ijf.aied in it. (..tn these tiug- 0\c kat/i crystallises. Both 
;nr/i :ind cutch a!0>kuuwn lommerci.ally ;is C.r chu, but the former is 
egardtd as purer th.an tlib latter, and is lare- y used as an ingredient, 
in the prepared pun or betel-leaf which the . .ives of India are so fond 
of chfwing, 'I’lic k'tth is reduced to a fine '^iwalcr, a litUc of which i.s 
smeared on the pan leaf, to.gether With some white lime and crushed 
betq'-nuts. It is the kath in combinas' . with the lime which gives thp 
teet^and lips the red colour so charactes ndus. Cute’h is m.adc 

by boiling down the decoction until it forms a uard extract; it is u^pd as 
a tan and a medicine—thq true Catechu of European commerce. 

A. concinna, DC. 

Vem.— RUkd, kochi. Hind.; Dan-rilhd,^tmo,\ Aila, rassaul, OuDH; 
Stkekai, shika. Bom., Dec,; Skikn, tIm.; CMkayt, gogu, Tei..; ATcw 
bwon, soepwotnway, UuRM.; Sigf, Kan.I 
A climbiiRg shrub found in South Indi.a.l^ng^l, Assam, and.Burma. 
4 >n&ne^hr^ described the properties of the wids. Under the name of 
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‘ soap^pods ’ they 3 |e largely usetJ instca'd of soap Ss a detergent, especially 
in “washing tht hay ; they ar* also deobstruent and expectorant. 

The acid leaves are eaten. 

Acacia Jacquemontii, Benth. 

Vern. — Hanga, Afq^ Kikar, babul, bamul, babbil. Pa. ; RatabauU^ Guz. 

•A small, bushy, thorny shrub met with on the east flank of the Sulaiman'; 
Rangi^ ascending to 2,500-and a* times tcA 3,200 feet; fln the outer 
Himalaya near the ^helum*to abouf the same elevation; on the Punjab 
plains, in Sindh, and on the banks of the Nerbudda. .Common in ravines 
an<l dry water-courses ip Kajputana and North Guzerat. {Brandis.) 

The bark oi the root is used in the distill&tion of spirits; th<f branches 
are cut, and tly leaves, thrashed out with sticks, are used as fodller. 

■i * 

A. leucophlaea, Wiiu. 

Vem. —Safed kikar, reri, raunj, karir, ringa, rinj, Minn.-, Sharab-kikar, 
Dec. ; HevAr, pdndharyu, IJoM. ; Ve-velam, Tam. ; TelUitinna, Ti l. ; 
Aring, Raj. ; Tanoung, Bubm. ^ 

Found on the plains of the Punjab, from Lahore to Delhi, and in the 
forests of C ntral and South India and Burma. 

The young pods and seeds are eaten, and even the bark in timc.s of 
scarcity. The latter is used in preparing spirits from sug.nr and palm- I 
juice, to precipitate, by the tannin which it cont.iin.s, the aibiiinincms sub¬ 
stances in the juice. The fruit is largely collected for fodder in the 
Punjab. 

A. mc(^esta, Wall. 

Vern. — Palosa, Phulahi, Pii. , 

Found dn the Sulaiman and .Salt Ranges,'i- ^J^ub-Himalayai<tr.act, 
between the Indus and the Sutlej, and the northc.^oart of the sluniab 
plains. a 

This is one of the ch.aracteristic trees of the Punjab.a Jui-is and 
fallen blossoms are collected for fodder. 


ACER. 

Acer exsiutn, Wall SApiNDACEiE. 

A. pictum, Thunb. 

Sya.—A. CUI.TRATUM, Wall. 

Vet®.—(Of the foniier) Mai^ar, irekhan, filpatlar. Pa,; Kiltt, Ki>M,\eN. 
(Of the latter) Kilpaitar, irekharty kakrity kancal or hauoaL kaniar^ 
^jertvtu, laur, P3 „ Xanchcli, N. \V. P, ; Dhndonjra, jeriv^i^ Simla. 
Lat^e, deciduoi jmmon on the North-West Himafcya from 

the Indus to Nepal, ascending to 11,1x10 feet. 

The branches are lopped for fodde 

A. villosum, Waif. 

Vem— Iprendera, Simla. 

‘* 1 *^ temperate Himalaya, from Kashmir to 

ivcpai, altitude 7,000 t/n,(KX) feel. 

Leaves lopped^for ^der. 

A I 
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ACbRUS, 

13 j Acorus Calamus, Linn., Aroii^*. 

The Sweet-flag. 

j Vern— Bach, ghorbach. Hind.; Vakhanda^XioM.-, Vacha, Sans.; 

, Akab. ; Agre turki, Peks. ; Bach, Uei^g ; Bari boj. Pit. ; VashanthUf 

'^AM.; Karfa^a,'^EL.; LinAe. Burm. ^ 

A semi'.aqualic perennial, wijn indefiiiitely bi'anched rhizomes, from 
which rise sword-shaped leaves 2 to 3 feet in length; a native of Europe 
and North America; cultivated in damp, marshy places in India and 
Burma, altitude 3,000 ta 6,000 feet; exceedingly common in Manipur 
and the Nag.T. hills, often on the cultivated fields, spreiming apparently 
from the division walls. The whole pl.'int hatfa stroillf, sweet, aromatic 
smell. ' 

Occasional in the Punjab Himalaya from 3,000 to fijOCT feet. {Dr. 
Stewart.) 

The leaves of the American species are said never to be eaten by 
cattle. 


ADANSONIA. 

14 I Adansonia digitata, Linn., Malvaceae. 

The Baobab Tree, Souk Gourd or Monkey Bread Tree ot 
Africa, 

Vem .— Gourkh amli, Hl^u.; Hathi-khaiyan, Dec.; Anai-pidiya-roy, Tam. ; 

Hujed, Arab. ; n chintz churi chintz. Bom. * 

, A native of A{’ growing to the height of 40 feet o»ly, with n. dia- 
mCer of some 30, . ( 7 , an old Baobab being more like a iorest than a 
sinu'e tree. Q^/..vatcd in some parts of India to a small extent. It 
des .es Jo extended. 

which is of the size of a lemon, resembles a gourd, con¬ 
tains many black seeds, is somewhat acid, and makes a cooling and re¬ 
freshing drink. It is also eaten by the natives. Major Pedley, in his 
expedition in seiirch of Minigo Park, lived almost exclusively on it foi 
twelve/Javs. In Cluzcr.at, the fishermen along the sen coast usc.the fruit 
as a flOaviolVit-iif th'ir, cat the leaves with their food, ami consider them 
cixiling. In Senegal the negroes use the bark and leaves powdered as a 
-scondiment. , 

// . 

Adeuanthera Uculeata, Poxb. •SV« Prosopis spidgera, Linn, Leuu- 

' MINOSi. • 


adhatOda. 

f 

15 Adhatbda Vasica, Nees, Acanthaceec. 

Vefn.— Arusha, Hind.; Bakas.vdsaka, Benc. ; Bhekkar, basiiti, lornhH/ja, 
bashang aris, names; Arui, vasaka, Hahs. i Adha, doiir,* 

Tam.; Adasara, Tel. 

A small shrub common in the sub-Him.al.ayan ftact from Nepal west¬ 
ward, throughout the plains of India up to 4,000 feet.' A small, much- 
branched, gregarious bush in the Naga hills, grown as a hedge plant to 
coyer the passages leading to the villages. V 

Not brovAed by any animals except goat 4 ' and.even these crop only 
a few Icavest 
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•^giTe. 

Marmelos, Correa, Rutacf,^ 

The Bael Fruit. 

Vein. — Brl, Hind.. Bkng.; Bela, hila, bilva. Bom.; SriphaU Sans. 
(the Bilva, Mahun or Matura of the ancients) j Vilrn, Tam. ; Marrdui 
• Tel.; Okshil, Burm. (Roxburgh says a sn^ll ^riety is calied Shriphula 
in Bengal). 

A tree of the .sub-Himalayan forest from the Jhelum eastward, 
and South India and Burma. 

Flowers in the hot season, and bears its hard-shelled fruit, wljich is ripe 
after the rains^n Southern India, and in the early spring in l.u<ver Ben¬ 
gal and the Upfer Provinces. 

The fruit when ripe is sweetish, wholesome, nutritious and ‘very palat¬ 
able, and much esteemed and eaten by*all classes. The ripe fruit, diluted 
with water, forms, with the addition of a small quantity of tamarind and 
sugar, a delicious and cooling drink. 


^SCULUS. 

^SCuluS indica, Cotebr., Sapinuace^. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut. 

Vern.— Bankhor, l^uor, ,'Iind., Pb. 

A native of the Western Himalayas, ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 feet 
in .alttlude, .and spreading from the Indus'■* '.Nepal. It grows on an\ 
Soil, and produces annuaHy an abundant crop- , '’^'ly.s and thick foliage. ' 
The nuts are variously utilised ; in Turkey'. fV^^uls of the Eurifce.an 
species are ground with other fixid and given to horsiL-^ence the ^me ; 
in France they .arc employed in the manufacture of ’'ih ; in.^eland 
they are macer.ated in water, and being sapon.aceoiis .aresyjd, to"whiten 
linen ; in the Himalayas they are eaten greedily by cattle," and' in times 
of drought and scarcity by men after being steeped in water, and some¬ 
times mixed with flour. The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 


AGARICUS. 

Agaricus campestris, Lmn., Fungi. 

The Mushroom. 

Vem.— Alombe, khumbak. Bom.; Mdnskhel, Kashmir ; Moksha, Chamba ; 
Khiitnbah, khare/jAr, chattri, Afg. BAZAR NAMES ; K/imbh samarogh 
(Stemart), Hcrar (Poisonoufforms). 

ThcrQ are several species, used indiscriminately, but as these lave not 
as yet Been accurately determined by botanists, it is preferable^ to refer 
to all under the common name which in English they would doubtlessly 
/eceivc, vie.. The Mushroom. , 

The common mushroom, says Dr. Stewart, is abundant in cattle fields 
in many parts of tHfe Centr.al Punjab .after the rains, and also abounds 
in the desert tr»:ts of Central and Southern Punjab. It is largely eaten 
by the nativesfand is described .as excellent and equal to the English 
mushroom by those Eurepeans who have eaten it. It is also extensively 
dried for future coi^um;iion, and is said to preserve its flavour tolerably 
w^ll. Mushrtxims are .'argely used in the manufacture of ketebup. « 
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lAlKJI- 
OM. . 

AGAVfe. 


19 Agave americana, Am-v^ylmde^. 

American Aloe; Vegetable Silk, 

, Vem.— Vita, bakas-puttah, bans keora, anink-kalraahai, peetka-kalabti}<~ 
■ tha, Tam. < 

A largt, succulciV-leaved plant Avhich may be 40 or 50 years ~)ld before 
flowering. The flower stem gro-vs ofterf^ six inChes a day attaining the 
height of 20 or 39 feet. 

Originally a native of America, it is now wild in many parts of India. 

In Pdexico a fermented liquor called Pulque is made from the stem by 
incision^ and from this an ardent spirit of disagreeable odour is distilled. 


AGLAIA. 

20 I Aglaia edulis, A. Gray, Meliace^. 

Vem .—Late mahwa, Nepal j Sinakadang, Lepcha ; Gumi, Garrow Hills 
and Sylhet. 

A middling size tree of Eastern Beng.al, as also the G.arrow llills and 
Sylhet; flowers in June-July; fruit ripens two or three months later. 
Fruit is eaten by the natives. 


..fiGROSTIS. 

21 I Agri'stisalba, .^..a-SRAMiNEa:. 

Fiorw ^White bent grass. 

' Syn^^^OLONIFERA, Savi ; A. SYLVATICA, Host. 

Inhabits Northern India, and ascends the Himal.aya up to 13,000 feet. 
Grows in all kinds of soils; delights in one that is rich and moist. 
A most valuable fodder grass. 

AJOWAN. 

j^AjOwan. See 00*11111 coptieuxn, Benik., UMBELLiFERiE 

ALANC^IUM. 

22 I Alangi,im Lamarckii, Thwaius , Cornaceje. 

Syn.—A. HEXAPETALUM, Lamk. (Hoxb.yFl. Jn.); A. decapetal’um, Lami. 
Vem — Aknla, thaila. Hind., Dec.; Ankola,'kald-akola, Bom.; Akarkanta, 
baghankara, Beno. ; Alongi, aehinji, TaM. ; Amkolam-chettu, Tei .; 
Ankoln.CiOW •, Ankola, Skus. •, Dhaldkura, Beng. (in U. C. Vutt’s 
Mat. Med.) » 

A deciduous shrub or small tree of the sub-Him|il.ayan tract from 
the Ganges eastward to Oudh and Bengal; .also of (central and South 
India. 

The fruit, a fleshy one-seeded drupe,is edible bu* not palatable. The 
Malays believe it to be a hydragogue purgative. 

6 
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ALBIZZIA. 

Albizzia Lebbek, Bcnth., LEGUMiNq^svK, , 

Vera. — Siris, siras, sirin, sirai, taniai, garsn. Hind.; Siris, sirisha- 
Kkng. j Kai'Aff, Tam. ; Dira^an, darshaua, Tki,.; Kal baghi, bengh 
Kan., ATuAuA, Buhw. j Bcymada, gachoota, • 

A jjtrge, spreading tree, found wild or cultivated in mpst parts 
India. 

The leaves are used tor camel loader. 

A. odbratissigia, Benth. 

Vem.— Siris, hhandir, bersa, batisa, IIiND.; yatukoroi. Ass,; Casrin, kar- 
ambru, polach,*VYi.-, Siras, HoM.; Kal-thuringi, kar vaghe, bU-mara, 
Tam; bliinduga,y^'L,-, 2'hitma^i, Uukm. 

A large, d'.viduo .15 tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus 
eastward, ascending to 3,000 feet; ol Bengal, Burma,Central and South 
India. 

The leaves arc used for fodder. 

A. stipulata, Botvin. 

Vem.— Oi, oi , shirsha, Pb. ; Siran, samsundra. Hind. ; Chakiia, amluki, 
Bkng.; Kat iuranji, Tam.; Kal baghi, Kan. ; Kabal, Cingh. ; Bixr- 
maisa, Uukm. 

Met with in the sub-Himalayan ti.ict, Oudh, Bengal, South Indi.a, 
and Burma. * ^ . 

The branenes arc lopped for cattle fodder, (Gamble), 


ALEURITES. 

Aleurites moluccana, WiUd., Euphorbiace^. 

The Belgaum or Indian Walnut, 

Syn.— A. TKiLOBA, Forsi. 

Vem. — Akrot, Ueng., Hind. ; yaitgli a^hrota,japhala, BoM. 

A handsome tree, introduced from the Malay Archipcla" >, and now 
found in cultivation or running wild in many parts of'Soulh Indi.a. 

It is cultivated for the s.ake of its fruit, 2 inches in diameter, with }jie 
w.allnut flavour; hence the name. 

Algaroba. See Pro»opi» grandolosa, Torn., LeguminoSjE. 


ALHAGI. 

• • 

Alhagi mauronim, Dew., Leguminosie. 

The Camel Thorn ; The Hebrew Manna Plant. 

Syn.— Hedvsarum Alhagi, Willd. in Roxb. FI. Ind., C. B. C. Ed. 
{P-S 74 -) • 

Vem. —^wdsa or junvdsa. ot yavasd. Hind., Uom. ; Dulallabha, Bpng. ; 
Durejabha, girikarnika, yavasa. Sans.; Shutarkhor, Pers. ; Alhaju, 
Arab. 

A widely-spread shrub of the Ganges Valley and the arid and 
^orthern zones; a native of South Africa, the deserts of Egypb A^’abia, 
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Asia Minor, Belucfiistan, and Ctntral India. Al^Iinds in many of the 
arid parts of the Punjab plains; very common nea#-Delhi. 

In the hot season when almost all the smaller plants die, this puts 
forth its leaves and Sowers which arc used as fodder for camel. Just 
about this time the leaves and branches exude a gummy-looking liquid 
wh^h scx)n thickens into solid grains ; these are gathered by shaking 
the branches and constitute the eatable substance known as manna. This 
secretionj however, is^apparently not found on the Indian 4»lant, .but 
is apparently found on the plankat Kan< 5 ahar and Herat, whence small 
quantities of the manna are imported into Peshawar. 


ALLIUM. 

28 Allium ascalonicum, Linn., I^iliack^, 

The Shallet. 

Vern.— Gandhan, Pu. ; Gandana, Afg. ; Shallot (Stemarl). 

A hardy, bulbous perennial, native of Asialon in Palestine. 

The bulbs separate into what are termed cloxes like those of garlic; 
and are u,sed for culinary puqjoses, being of milder fl.ivonr than onions. 
They also make excellent pickle. It is cultivated app;irently in Afghanis¬ 
tan for the sake of the leaves, which may be cut two or three times ;i year 
for 25 or 30 years. 

29 I A. Cepa, Linn. 

I Onion, Eng .; OtiNyCN, Jtr. ; ZwiEitEi,, Ua. » 

Vent— PelandU) °',r.s.; PiyiiJ, Hf.ng. ; /Ivwf, HiNn. ; l,V.'.'ir-i’e;re’(rvem, 

I i Tam.; .t Pel. ; HuRM. 

I tOnion.s, let^'and garlic were cultiv.'Ucd in Kgypt in the time of 
I Moses, but fS st.ated that £428,800 were paid for the onions and gtirlic 
I eaten by the workmen of the great pyramid. 

, The onion is cultivated very widely all over India, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large town.s, and is consumed both by Kuropeans ;ind 
I natives. Its cultivation takes place during the dry months from October 
to February. The Mussuhtians of India never cook curry without onions, 
but the strict Hindus of Bcng.-il regard them ,as objectionable, and rarely 
if ever eat them. The Patna onion is of a superior kind, and is mucii 
sold in the Calcutta markets. 'The onions of the Northern Provinces .'ire 
larger and more .succulent than those of Bengal and the Southern Prov¬ 
inces. • 


When pressure of work or any tither cause prevents tTie cooking of 
curryl. the natives frequently cat onions with their daily meal, which, in 
the case of the poorer Bengali.s, m.ay be stale rice and wat*. with salt, 
and with the natives of Upper India is coarse bre-ad only : the onion in 
these cases is eaten raw, for the purpose apparently of flavouring the 
meal. {Mr. L. Liotard.) ' * 

30 A Rubelium, Bub. 

Vem. — yanglipiag, baranipiaz, chiripiazi. Hind. 

Slender-leaved species, common in North-Western India, and extend¬ 
ing into Lahoul. • 

, In mfit* places the root is eaten raw or cooked. {Stewart.) 

8 
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^ium sativum, L^n. 

Gaklic. 

Vern.— Mahaushadha, lasuna, San*. ; Sir, Pers. ; Raxutt, Peno. ; Lasan, 
Hind.; Vallai~pandu, Tam.; VelluUi, tella-gadda, ‘Y Uh. •, Kyet-tkison 
pen, kesuH-phiu, Bukm. 

^ * Jt is cultivated all ovef India. 

• Usc4 as a condiment in native cujries throu|fho^t the country. 

• • 

A. sphserocephalum, Lim. 

Qrows wild in Lahoul. 

The root a^id dried leaves arc eaten (Stnfart). 

Almonil. S(e Termiiurtia Catappa, Linn., Cojibret.\cfj*:. 


ALNUS. 

iMnus nitada, End’., Cupuijferje. 

Aldek. 

Vern.— Shrol, sn's'aU. champ, kinsh, girn. Pii. 
Found on the Punjab hills and plains. 
Leaves sometimes used as fodder. 


ALOE. I 

Uoe vsra, •’./««., Lti’AeB.K. 

lADi.v.N Au E, Alof.s, Ff.-, Aloe, Ger. , 

Syn.- A. n,\Rii\i)EN.si.s, Miller; A. i-erfoi.iata, K.xb.; A. vulgaris, 
{llauhitt). I.aift. 

Vem.— Ghikieix'dri. Ittmtiri. Hl.Nn.; Ghirta-kunmiirl, girla~kanvirr. Heng. ; 
G/tjrln-kumdri kaiiyii, S.VN.S.; Ak.\i>. ; .Silir. hiili'-ityn/t. Pkks. ; . 

Eliya (ic' in), Knrn-kaml (the plant), kamen, Dru.; Kaitvadr. kora*! 
kantla. kora-phad. SlND.; Kariya~polam, kattuli, T.AM.; Musham 1 
bit rum, Tel. ; Mok. Bukm. 

ar. officinalis, sp., I'orsk. 

Syn. — A. Ruiicsc'ENS. DC .; A. indica, Doyle. 

Vem. — Kumari, Hind.; Ghika-wdr, N. W^P.; Ghirta-kanvdr, Bf.ng.«. 
Strrughii, kuifalay, Tam. {iee Ainslie ); Nabattmsjbr, tiAhi, Ar.ad. 
Dura-khie-sibr, Pers. • 

This is the form met with in ,a .semi-wild condition in ncnijal and the 
orth-West Provinces. It has beautiful reddish .and orantfc flowers, with 
e b.ascs of ^hc leaves furplc-col^ured and so dilated as to h.a\e in al 
obability suggested the name A. perfoliata. 

The pnjp of the leaves is eaten by poorer people in times of faminj!, when 
e seeds ,'il.so are eaten. 


ALOPECURUS. 

lopecurus agjestis, /-/««., Gramine.®. 

Slender fox-tail gra.s.s. 

Found in the Punjab in cultiv.ated ground. 

Duthie, quoting Parlatore, says the latter describes it as .a goiid fodder 
IS** fresh or dry. 
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37 Alopecurus geniculatus, Linn. 

Fox Fail Grass. 

Syn.—A. Kui-viis, Sot. 

Inhabits the plains of Northern India, and ascends the Himalaya in* 
Ivcmaun and Kashmir valley. , , 

Mueller describes it as a good fodder grass for swampy land. .A 
variety,'pmnila, wts fftund by Hoyle oi^the banks of the JuiUna. 

38 A. pratensis, Linn. 

, MkauOW I'OX-TAIl GRASS. 

inhabits the North-West Him.alayas, 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and ascends in 
I.ahoul up to 13,000 feet; also found in Kashillir and dh the Punjab plains. 

A perenni;il pasture gra.^;, considered one of the best of its class. 
Sheep thrive well on it. Loudon mentions it as an excellent fodder grass 
in England. 

ALTHEA. 

39 Althaea officinalis, L., Malvace®. 

Marsh Mallow. 

Found in Kashmir and Afghanistan. 

Is used as a green vegetable. 


AMARANTUS. 

40 Amarantus Anardana, Hamiii., Amarantace®. 

Vtita,~Ganhar, tansal, chavlai, sil (seed), Pu.; Silr, Ueno. 

Cultivated and wild in Bengal and the Upper Provinces. 

The leaves arc eaten as a pot-herb The seed.s, after being parched, 
arc used in some places ay^a food-gr.ain, and are considered heating. 

41 A. frumentaceus, PucA. 

. Vem.—Kiery, South India. 

Cultivated by the natives in Southern India for the seed, which they 
make into flour unit use as food. 

I 

42 A. mangostanus, L. 

Vem.— Chaulai, ganhar. Upper Jndia; Sa/f. Benc. 

Q'cc<asionally cultivated in the plains. 

'She leaves are used as a pot-herb. 


AMARYLLIS. 

43 Amaryllis grandiflora, Amaryllide®. 

The Amaryllis is chiefly a native of Brazil, but cultivated largely in 

* England. ... . * 

* • No Iijformation as to its cultivation in India. 
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AMOMUM. 

Amomum aromaticum, Foxb., Sci-^MiNEie; 

Cardamom plant. 

Vern. — Morun^, elachi^ Rf.ng. ; Eclachi, HrND., Dec.; Aila c/irMi, t.\M.; 
m yaslakulUf i'Eh»i laluin,M\U. 

•DurinJ* Roxburgh’s time this was most prob,'iily llie plant w'hich yield¬ 
ed the greater Card.amflm. It*i.s met with in the mountain.s of Eastern 
Uengal. Apparently it is not now used, or there was ^ome mistake on 
the p.^rt of Dr. Roxburgh as to this being the greater Cardamom of 
liengal. * 

A. dealbatum, Jioxb. * 

A native of Eastern Bengal and flie adjoining frontier; a .stately 
specie.s flowering in March and April and ripening its .seed in September 
and October. 

A, subulatum, Jioxb. 

Thk Greater Card.vmosi ; The Grains of Paradise. 

Vem.— liara-elacfii, liRUG., Hind.; IViarsi, T.\m. ; Vclakidu, Tei.. ; Bcii, 
Hurm. 

A native of the Eastern Archipel.Tgo. 

Dr. King cle.Trly proved th.at this is the greater Card;imom of the 
present day, which is obbained from Nepal and largely used in Bengal 
as a condiment. 

A. manmum, Jioxb. 

This was' stated by Dr. Pareira to be the Greater Cardamom of 
Bengal, but erroneously. Dr. Roxburgh says it was introduced from the 
M.al.ay Islands by the late Colonel Kyd. 

The flowering time is the hot season, and the seeds ripen three or four 
months aftorw.'irds ; they possess a w.arm pungent taste somewhat like that 
of the Card.amoms, but by no means so grateful. * 

amorphophal\,us. 

Amorphophallus campanulatus, Blume., Aroide^. 

Syn.— Arum Campanulatum, Roxb. ' » > 

Vem. — Ole, Beng., Hind.; Zaminhand, Nokth'India; Kunda, kulla. 
Sans. ; Karuna, Tam., M.\r.. ; Munclu'i'kunda, Tei.. 

A stemless plant .annu.ally sending up .a large compoundly dis.sected 
le.if, with bftiutilul v.ariogated petj^ilc, common in Bengal, and through¬ 
out the plains of India. I 

Much cultivated throughout India,—in some places more coifimonly 
than in'others,—for the sake of the forms or solid bulbs, which are con¬ 
sidered nutritious and wholesome when cooked, and are accordingly in 
fommon use as .an article of lood. They ave boiled like potatoes .and 
eaten with mustard ; they .are cooked in curries ; they .are cut into 
slices, boiled with Uifnarincl leaves, and made into pickles ; and they are 
also cooked in syrup and made into preserves. 

The larger corms have sm.all tuberosities, which arc separated and 
form cuttings for propagatoin. These arc planted immediately after the 
first rains (say in May and June) in kxjse, rich soil, repeatedly ploughed, 
lib twelve months thej' are fit to be taken up for use. ^ ^'ultivtfted 
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under favorable 3 rcunislancesf each corm will^weish from 4 to 8lbs.; 
which may be prescrvetl if kept drj» The avraj^e oul-lurn N .'iboiK 
200 to 400 maunds per bigha, and the price is about a 1 upee a maund. 


ANABASIS.* 

2(9 j Anabasis multif^bra^ Moq., tfnENorfiDiACE*. 

Vern.— Gtalme, gorahine, dana, Pb. 

; Is found in the Punjab. 

I Camels are fond of th^ pl.ant. 

I ANACARDIUM. 

50 ^ Anacardium occidentale, Linn ., Anacaruiackje. 

} CA.SHEW Nut. 

Vern —Hijli hdddm.X^VKa.-, KajA,\\wn.\ MmuHri, knttm, Tam. ;5’;Vb 
j mamtdi. Tut..; Thec-noh thayrt, Hukm. ; Kcm/>M gh t(\. K \N. 

I Now established in the n).ast forests of Cihittas'ong, 'J'enasserini, the 
I Andaman Isl.inds, and South Indi.a, near the se.i ; n.itunilised Iroin 

the West Indies, Ameriia, Ceylon, 

Produces a small fruit, within which is the nut known as the C.ashcw nut 
commonly eaten roasted, a process \\hicli improves the llavour. 


ANANASSA. 

Ananassa sativa, Linn ., IIromeliaceac. 

The PiNE..\fi*LE. 

Vern —/l/in/inx. Hind. (Dec.); AM«an.sA (vuleady andras), Reng. ; Ann- 
riis, Guz.; And3hnJ>-paxhane.'V\n.-, And\a-pandu,'Vv.\..-, Kuita-chaikn 
Mai,.; Aninunnds, Vkau & Pers.; Annnxi, CiNoH.; Naniin-n, Hukm. 

A perennial universally cultivated in all tropical and sub-tropical 
countries I'he entire n.'itural order to which this much-prized fruit 
belongs are n.atives of America, and were unknown to Europe, Africa and 
Asi.'i prior to d'seovery of the Western Continent. The Pine-Apple is 
app.’irently a. n.ative of Brazil and it was first made known to Europe by 
Goncatlo Hernandez in 1513 ; it was introduced by the Portuguese into 
Bengal in 1594. “ Its introduction is exprc.s.sly mentioned by Indian 
authors such as Abul Fuzl in the Aveeit ,'khari, and again by the 
author of Dhara Shchnih (Rovle.) The rapidity with which it spread 
through Europe, Asia and Africa is unparalleled in the history^ of any other 
fruft. It seems to have met with universal acceptance, hence', Apparently, 
the purity with which its American name Anasi or Nanas has passed 
through so many languages. The Asiatic recipient of a living plant 
seems to have carried off and adopted as his own the name by which so 
valuable a treasure was made known to him. The first pine-apples which 
appear to have reached England were those presented to Cromwell. The 
next notice is of the “Queen pine” presented to Charles II on the 19th 
July 1688. having been sent from Barbados, and the first pine-apple 
grown in England seems to have boon reared from the rejected crowns 
.of these. It was first systematically cultivated in Europe by M. Ue Cour, 
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a Dutch Merchant ncjir I>eydcn. It trtis first fruited in England in the 
year’1712 ; sincS then its cultiwilion may be said to have become univer¬ 
sal all over Southern Europe ; the largest pine on record was reared in 
England, and it weighed over 14 lbs. • • 

In India the fresh juice of the leaves is regarded as a powerful anthel¬ 
mintic, and that of the fruit an antiscorbutic. A friend informs me^that 
ih*e gatives regard the fresh juice of the fruit as poisonous if hypodcr- 
‘micaliy i^cctcd. 


In the Malab§r coast near Mahe, and in British Burma, near^yan- 
oung, the pine-apple is iremarkably abundant. In the former tract the 
natives have a prejudice against eating the fruit frt)m an idea«that it is 
poisonous, and they consequently destre^ the fruit, or give it avay. In 
Myanoung, Monsieur d’Avera is trying to make use of the large quanti¬ 
ties that grow there to manufacture champagne. 1 am in correspondence 
with him on the subject, and he seems hopeful of success. Should the 
experiment succeed, it could be repeated on the Malabar cotist. {Mr. L. 
Liotard.) 


ANDROPOGON. 


Andropogon Bladhii, Ri^z., Gramineje. 

Syn. —I.Ei’EocERcis BladRii, Nees. 

Vem.— Ijuiri, Benij.; Uonda, niloii, N. VV. P. 

Described by Roxburgh as a native of hedgi-s and road-sides, but 
ihiefly of old pasture grounds. Duthie says it inhabits the plains ol 
the North-Western Provinces and I'unjab. 


52 


A. citratus. 53 

The Lemon Grass. 

Vent.—Ofa ckihtt, gandhai ritice. Bom. 

A large, coarse grass, found under culivation in various islands of 
the Eastern Archipekigo, and growing wild on extensive tracts ol land in 
Indi.'i and Ceylon ; it rarely or never bears flowers. It is grown cspccitilly 
for Its odoriferous oil in Ceylon and Singapore^ i 

A. contortus, Linn. 54 

Vem.— Yeddi, Tel. 

Grows oik pasture grijpnds. See Heteropogon contortus, R. fe* S. 

A. laniger^ Desf. 55 

('I'he Herbba Schcenanthi or Juncus Odoratus of Pharmacists.) 

Syn.—A IWARANCUSA, Roxb. 

Vem. — Kha-mi. panni, solara, san, Pb!; Ibharankuska, kuraniusha, 

Ueng., Hind. • 

Native of the Lower Himalayan tract,extending through the plains 
of the North West Provinces and Punjab to Sindh. 

Roxburgh says it grows in large tufts, each tuft composed of a 
number of plants pdhering together by their roots. The roots are 
arqmatic. Cattle are said to be very fond of the grass. 
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iy5 Andropogon miliaceus, Po.fi). 

Hii-r. Grass. 

Sya.—A. Mii-iFoRMKS, Stcn^. 

A frrass, erect, from 6 to lo feet in height, inhabiting the nwunt.iins 
north of Oudh. * 

• Roxburgh write;;—“The seeds of this most beautiful stately *rass ^ 
were sent me from Lucknow by lilt lafc Gen. Claude Martin, unaef flie 
name of Hill GPas.s.* * * ** It b^ssoins^luring' the latter part id 
the rains.” * 

^7 A. muricatus, Pc/z. 

Cl'sci’s, Iviiirs-KHiTs or Koos.v. 

Syn. —A. SQUARROSUS, i(««. ; PllALARIS ZIZANOIDE.S, Liim . ; AN \THERUM 
MIIRICATUM, Kcte. 

Vem .— Bena (the plant), khas-khas (the root), Beno., Hind. ; Virtmung, 
S.\NS. j Wo'lm'car, Tam. 

A perennial lulled gras.s t’cry common on every part of the C'oast, and 
in Bengal, where it meets with a low, moist, rich soil, especially on the 
banks of water-courses, &c, (Roxb.) Inhabits the plains of the Punjab 
and North West Provinces, and ascends into Kumaun, i,ooo to 2,000 feet 
in altitude (Duthie). 

'The roots, well known in India .as the kims-kbas, h.ave a fr.agr.ant 
odour, especially when moistened, and are much used for the maniil.ac- 
ture of screens or blinds which, applied doors and window-, during 
the hot weather and moistened, give ou^ .a fragrant odour and cool the 
.ap.artmenl. Tfie grass itself when young afTortls good fodder. 

58 A. pertusus, WfNJ. 

Syn. —I’UNCTALUS, Roxb. ; HoUiL'SiPEUTUSlI.S, Linn.; A. annui.atus, 
Ror^k. 

Vem.— I’lilwal, pulri'ab, rukar, N. W. P. ; Pulwan, miniyar, Pb. 

Found on old pasture ground generally shaded by trees, in the pkains 
of the Punjab and North West Provinces, and at lower elevations of the 
llimal.iya. 

Dr. Stewart, writing under A. annulatus, s.ays : “It is considered excel¬ 
lent fodder for bullocks, Sc^., .and for horses, when green.” In Australia it 
is regarded as one of the best griusses to withstand long droughts, while 
. it will bc.ar any amount of feeding. {Baron von Mueller.) 
t 

59 A. scandens, ■xZwh. 

Found in the Punjab, in Kashmir and Bunclelkh.and. It is a coarse 
grass growing commonly in hedges. It flowers during the rains. 

Cattle arc apparently not fond of it. 

5o A. Sd'hcenanthus, Idnn. 

Lemon Grass. 

Syn. — A. M.artinI, Roxb. 

Vem. — Mirchia-gnrn. SiWM.lKS ; Agrea-ghas, Hind.; Gtmdha-bena, 
Beng. ; Malatrinukjmg, blwnstrinnng, Sanji. 

Inhabits the hilly districts of the Punjab, North ^^'est Provinces, the 
Siw.aliks, and is grown under cultivation in most gardens. 

It istheJuncusOdoratusof the Materia Medtca; and yields the famous 
rusa-ka-tcl or grass oil of Nimar. Its roots .are used in cases of inter¬ 
mittent fever in Northern India. ' 

c 
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The fresh leaves are much'’ use’cl as^ lubstilute'for tea, and the white 
succitlent centre pf thc*lcaf-bcajing culms is often put into curries to give 
them an agreeable fl.'tvour. 

Duthie writes : “The* grass is a faraiirile fodder for caft/e, and Mr. 
Millar tells me that at Banda (North vVT'st provinces) it is grown in 
meadows kept for the purpose and sold in the bazar.” 

, General Martin collected seeds of this gniss in the high-IaiMs of 
,B.aIaghat while there vith the army during the w.ar with Tipwo Sultan, 
and af(»r growing it in Luckno\^ sent specTOerft to Dr. Roxburgh, 
with the remark that^e h.ad*noticccf the cattle were voraciously fond 
of it, and th.at it had so strong .an aromatic .and pungeftt taste that the 
flesh of the animals, as also the milk an<J butler, had a ver^ strong 
scent of it. 

Anethum SowS., &<■ Peucedamungraveolens, Umbel- 

LlFEKJt. • 

ANGELICA. 

Angelica glauca, lulgio., U.MiiELi,iFi;mE. 

Vem.— China. Pu. 

Common on l.ie Him.il.iy.a Iron) K.ashinir to Sikkim. 

Its aromatic root is added to hjod to'give it .a ll.ivour like that of 
celery. 


, ANONA. 

Anona reticulata, Lmn., A.kon.\ceje. 

• Uullock’.s Heart. 

Vem.— Nona, Beng. ;* Kawsila, Tam. 

A small tree, common everywhere ; wild apparently in some districts, 
but chiefly met with in cultivation. 

'I'he Iruit, which resembles .a bulloik’s he.art, ripens during the latter 
part of the rainy season, and is eaten by the natives, and rarely by the 
Ifuropeans. 

A. squamosa, Linn. 

Thf, Custard Apple or Sweet flop. 

Vem.— -zltrt, Bfng. j Saripha.iitaphnl, Hind. Tam. j zlrta, Mal.; 

Auaa, Biirm, 

A sm.'ill tree, the Sw'cet-sop tjf the West Indies ; naturalised in Ben-*^ 
gal and the North West Provinces. , 

It is cultiv.ated throughout Indiain g.ardens. The fruit ripens in sum¬ 
mer, is of .a more delicate flavor than the fruit of A. reticulata, and is c.aten 
with relish by both the natives and the Europeans. 


ANTHOCEPHALUS. 

Anthocephalus Cadamba, Miq., RuuiACEiE. 

Syn. —Naucuea Cadamba, Roxb. • 

Vem. — Kaddam.^aram, IIind.; Kadam, Beng.; Kadamha,9.\KS.., Panditr, 
t.KPCHA ; Rojfhii, Ass. ; Vrlla, rndnmba, Tam. ; Kadamhr. 'J'el. ; Kadam, 
Mar. I Kadamba, nhyit. Bom.; Afaoo, mauokadoom, Bukm. 

A large tree with spreading branches and thick foliage; wild or culti¬ 
vated in gardens and alleys, from the Himal.ayas to Ceylon. 

The fruit is eaten, wnd the foli.age is sometimes used as fodder for catfle. 
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65 Antidesma diandrum, Tuiasne., EupHORBrAcef. 

'Ven.—Amli, amuri, sarshoti. Hind. ; Mutta, Bkng. ; Patimil, Nkpal. ; 
Kantjer, Lepcha.; Pella-gumudu, masir bauri, Gond. ; Kimpa-lin,, 
UUKM. 

A bmall tree, with .smooth, grey bark, met with in Garhwal, Kumaun, 
Oudh, Bengal, S«uth,India, and Burma. ; 

“The Iciives are acid, and a.-c eatci.. They resemble sorrel, and art 
made into cha'ni; the fruit is eaten.” (Gamble.) 

(56 A. Gb^sembilla, Garih. 

Vern.— JCkudi jamb, Umtoa, ; Pnhurypnlari, poUai, Tel.; Jondri, 

I Mar.; Byait-iin, Uukm.; Boo-ambilla, CiNuii. 

A small, deciduous tree of Nepal, Oudh, Bengal, Burma, Chanda 
District, and South India. 

The leaves are eaten in Bengal. 

67 A, Menasu, Mull. Arg. 

Vern.— KumbyAng,tungcher, Lepcha; Kin-pa-lin, Bukm. 

A small tree of Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Burma, and the Andaman 
Islands. Fruit is eaten. 


APIUM. - 

58 Apium gjaveolens, Linn., Umbellifer.®. 

Celery. 

Vern. —/l/inorf, iara/sA (roots). Hind. ; Clianu, Beng.; A’arn/iA, Arab.; 

Kursah, Hers. 

A native of England and other parts of Europe. Cultivated in dilTer- 
ent parts of India during the cold weather, chiefly as garden cultivation 
in the vicinity of towns, for the use of the European population by whom 
it is e.aten as a s.alad and pot-herb, or made into soup. It is also culti¬ 
vated .sometimes in Bengal for its seed, and in the Punjab for its r<H)t. 

The seed is used by t'f'e natives in diet and medicine ; the root is re¬ 
garded as medicinal. 

Aplotaxis auriculata DC. See Sausshrea hypoleuca Spreng., 

Ct/MPOSIT®. 

A. gOSSypina, DC. See Saussurea gossypifera, Don., Composit®. 


APLUDA. 

Apiuda aristata, Linn., Gramine®. 

Syn.—A. rostrata. ' 

Vern. — Bkanjurt, bhanjra, send, BvnDELKHAt.n } Coroma, Beng. ; Pul- 
strangali, Tel. 

A creeping, perennial grass, commonly found in hedges, or other 
shady places, the plains of Northern India, and in Himalaya ascending 
to 7,0(K) feet in altitude. 

Used for fodder. 
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APC^NOGfiTON. 

Aponogeton monostathyum, Linn., NAiAnACFJE. 70 

Vem. — Ghechu, Hind. ; Kakangi, ^ns. ; Nama, Tel. 

“ A native of shallow, standing, sweet water; in Bengal appearing 
during the rains. • 

• Hie natives arc fond of the roots, which are^ nearly as good as pota¬ 
toes. {Rjib.) 

Apple. See Pyrus Maliu, Linn., RoSACKiE. 
il(|^riC 0 t. >Sif^ P|pniia armeniaca, Linn., RosiiCEiE. 


ARACHIS. 

Arachis hypogsea, TJnn., LEouMiNosiE. | 71 

Thk GhtouND Nut or Earth Nut. 

Vein.— Buchanaka, Sans, j Mdt-kalai, chiner-baddm, Beng. ; Wtingphali, 

Hind. ; Vitayeti-mung, Dec. ; Bhuirndga, bhuisenga, vildvatimuga. 

Bom.; Verk-kadalai, Tam.; Verushanaga-kdya, Tel. ; Mibi, Bukm. 

An annual of South America, now generally cultivated in South India 
and some parts of Bengal and Upper India. 

Produces the well-known ground nut,lo called because the pod attains 
maturity under ground. ^ 

In India the nuts arc soId«in the bazars or by the street hawkers either 
p.arched, with the shell on and put up in paper packets, or shelled and 
roasteS in oil. They are eaten by natives of all classes and even by 
I'iuropeans. In Bombay fhey arc a favorite foixl of the Hindus during 
certain fasts. 


ARALIA. 

Aralia achemirica, Dcm., ARAUACEiE. j, 72 

Vent.— Banakhor, churial, Pu. 

A plant growing rank in the basins of the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

Eaten by goats. 

ARECA. 

fltreca Catechu, Linn., Palm®. 73 

The Areca Nut, or Betel Palm. 

"Vein.—Supdri, Hind.; Supdri, gud, Beng.; Gubak, Sans.; Knttaipakka, 

Tam. p Poia-vaiia, ^Tkl. ; Kwyun, Burm. ; Adiki, Kan.; K-aam-tkee- 
beng, Bukm. • . 

A native of Cochin China, Malayan Peninsula and Islands! it is 
cultivated'throughout Tropical India. 

The nut is one of the indi.spcnsable ingredients which enter into the 
preparation of the pan or betel-leaf chewed so universally by natives of all 
classes. It is often chewed by itself in smalhpieces, and is sold in every 
bazar throughout Indi:^ It is said to stimulate digestion. 

i. Dicksonii, Fox6. h. 

A native of the Malabar hills; flowers and fruits in spring. 

The nut is used ^ the poorer classes as a substitute for the Arica 
Nut isupari). 

B . 
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ARENARIA. 

Arenaria holosteoides, Edge., Caryophvlofje. 

Venu— /faiHO, teaUdial, Paf; Chiki, Ladak. 

An herb found in the Punjab Himalayas. 
Used as a vegetable in Chumba and Ladak. 
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• ARENGA. 

Arenga sacchrifera, LaUii., 

Syn <—Saguerus Rumphii, Roxb. (PI. Ind., Hi, 6i6.) 

'WtXa. — Toung-ong, Burm. 

A'Malayan tree generally cultivated in India, but said by Kurz to be 
wild in,Burma. * 

“ The heart of the stem contains large quantities of .sago, and the cut 
flower stalks yield a sugary sap made into sugar and palm wine.” (Gambia). 
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ARGANIA. 

Argania Sideroxylon, E.S., Sapotacea. 

Is the Argan tree of Morocco, which is found growing gregariously in 
forests in the Atlas mountains. 

The fruit, of the size of a small plum, is used for feeding cattle, the skin 
and pulp being much relished. 

ARISTIDA., 

Aiistida depressa, Eetz., Gramine^. 

Vent— Spin-khalak, spin~wege, jandar lamba, Pb. ; Nali-puHki, Tel. 

Inhabits the plains in Northern India; aLo found in the Southern Pro¬ 
vinces. Grows in a dry, barren, binding soil. 

Roxburgh did not find that it was put to any use; but Stewart .says 
it is a favorite food for cattle in Northern India. 

A. setacea, Retz. 

Vem.— Shipur-gadi, Tel. ; Thodapga^ulla, Tam. 

Common in dry parts of the Punjab and North-West Provinces; 
also in Southern India where it grows in dry, barren, binding soil. 

Roxburgh writes; “>:iattle do not eat it, yet it is very useful. The 
Telinga paper-makers construct their frames of the culms; it also serves 
to m.ake brooms and tooth-picks. It is employed in preference to other 
grasses for making the Screens called tatties : for this purpose it is spread 
thin on bamhoo frames and tied down : these placed on the weather side 
of the house during the hot land winds and kept constantly watered 
during the heat of the day renders the temperature of the air in the 
house exceedingly pleasant, compared to whrat it is without.” It is used 
in fret like the kitas-khas roots in Northern Indi.i. As to the rem.ark 
tha. cattle do not eat this grass, Roxburgh was apparently mistaken, 
for Bidie says it is eaten by bullocks. 

Arrowroot. See Mantnta arundinacea, Ltnn., SciTAUiNEiC. 


I ARTEMISIA. 

8o j Artemisia parviflora, Roxl., CoMPosim. 

Vem. — Kanyirts, Pb.; Burmar, Ladak. 

' Common in the higher regions of North-West Himalaya, in Lahoul 
and Ladak. 

. Browsed by goats and sheep. 
l8 ''' 
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Artemisia sacroniih. Leaeo. 

*• ■yern.— Tatwen, M-mack, ISvDAK. 

Grows in the drier trdbts of Northern Punjab .and .ascends the Him.a- 
laya. 

Browsed by cattle and sheep. 


A^TOC 

PUf 

8x 


ARTQCARPUS. ^ 

Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk., urticacx®. 82 

Veru. — Anjeli, Tam. j Ayeni, ansjeli, Mal. 

A large tree^ native of the Malabar forests, and extends into Tra- 
vancore. • 

Produces a ffuit, thc*size of a Ijirge orange, which contains a pulpy 
substance much relished by the natives.* * 

A. incisa, Linn. 83 

It has been long introduced into Bengal, but the winters are too 
rigorous for its growth. In Bombay it succeeds better, and a tree in 
the garden .attached to the Albert and Victoria Museum was in bearing 
when I saw it in March 1879. 

A. integrifoliai Z;»». 84 

The Jack Free. 

Vem. — Panas, Hind, j Kanthal, Bbng. ; Panasa, Sans. ; Palah, Tam. 

Peingnai, Bukm. • 

A l.arge tree of the Bread fruit family, has a dense dome of deep dark 
foliage,Vith immense fruits clustered around the stem ; one of the most 
cliaracteristic associates of the Indian rural village. 

The fruit, 12 to 18 inches in length and 6 to 8 inches in diameter, 
ripens during the r.ains and has then a strong odour; it is stocked with 
luscious flakes, each flake containing a seed. It is much relished by 
the natives of all classes, but seldom or never eaten by Europeans. 

The seeds or nuts of the ripe fruit are eaten either roasted or cooked 
in curry. 


The fruit when uhripe is cut into small pi|ices and cooked into curry 
with shrimps. The seeds of the ripe fruit, when roasted in hot ashes, are 
very palatable and nutritious, and resemble somewhat Spanish chestnuts 
in taste. {Mr. L. Liotard^ 

■ Lakoocha, Roxl. 85 

Vem. — Barhal, Hind.; Dephal, Brno.; takucha. Sans.; Ijrm, Dbc.; 

Tiin, Pb. ; Kammaregv, Tbl.; Bfyouklouk, Burm. 

Grows on ttie outer hifls of Kuwaun, Sikldm, Eastern Beng^, and 
Burma. v 

A middling size tree common all over Bengal; flowers in March, and 
produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. The male spadix is used 
by the natives in curry. Mann says the bark is chewed in Assam. The 
male flower-heads are picked, and the fruit eaten.” {Gamble.) 

nobiles, Tkw. gg 

Vem.— Del, aludel, CiNOH. 

A large tree met with in Ceylon. 

The seeds are roasted and eaten by the Cinghalese. 
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ARUB«. 

Arum campanulatum. See AmorphophiUus campanulatus, Blume., 
Aroideje, 

A. Colocasia, WiUd. See Colocuia antiquonun, Schott., AroidejE. 

' ^ ARUNDINARIA. 

Arundinaria H 6 ok 4 nana, ^unro. Gram^vks. 

Bambqo. 

Vem. — Praong, prong, Lepcha; 5«n^Aa««, Nepal. 

A bamboo, with sterfis 12 to 15 feet in height, common about Dum- 
son^. Grows in Sikkim at 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude. (Gamble.) 

The seeds are edible. 

A. racemosa, Munro. 

Vttn.— Pummoon, Lkpcha; Pathioo, Nepal; Myooma, Bhutia. 

Very common all over the Siwalik hills above 7,000 feet. 

Extensively used for fodder. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Aspars^s officinalis, Wilid., Liuacre. 

Asparagus. 

Vers. — Nak-doun, hillooa. Hind., Pers. ; Hilyoon, Bhnc. 

'There are several wild Indian spccit.; used by the hill people of 
Eastern India. Indian species have climbing or trailing stems, often 
spinose. 

'The species eaten by Europeans is the cultivated one, ,nnd this is 
grown as a rule in private gardens or by the natives near the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns. 

ASPHODELUS. 

Asphodelus iistulosus, Linn., Liliace£. 

Vem. — Piatt, bohat, binghar bij (seed), Pu. 

A field weed, abundant in the Punjab plains. 

Eaten as a vegetable in times of scarcity. 

Asteracantha longifofia, Nees. See Hygrophlla spinosa, T. And., 
Acanthacr®. 

r ASTRAGALUS. 

Astragalus -lAulticeps, Wall., Leguminos.®. 

Vvnu—Kandiara kandei, katar-kanda, sarmul, Pb. ; Tinani, diddani, Akg. 
A spinous plant of the temperate zone, the West Himalayas, up to 
12,000 feet. „ ’ 

^ At times browsed by cattle. The calyces, which have a sweetish 
pleasant taste, are said to be eaten in the Salt Range by the natives. 


ATRIPLEX. 

g2 Atriplex hortensis, and A. laciniata, L., Chenopodiacek. 

Vem. — Korake, suraka, Po. 

Inhabit the Western Himalajras in the temperate zone, also sub¬ 
montane tracts in the Punjab, and in Afghanistan. 

A. hortensis is said to be a favorite vegetable in the Peshawar vallcv. 
b this the “mallows” of Job XXX, 4? ^ 
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AVENA. 

Avena fatua, Linn., Grauinks. 

The Wild Oat ? 

Vem.— Kuljvd, gandal, jet, Hin 

• Inhabits the plains and hills of Northern Irj^ia; comnion^as a field 
weed in*cereal crops throughout ther plains; ascenBs the Himalaya up 
to 9,500 and 11,500 fee?. The\wn islong and rigid and sensitive to 
the changes of the atmosphere, as regards moisture. • 

Stewart says that in almost all the peaces where it grojvs it is 
gathered for fodder. 

A. pratensis, tinn. 

Meadow Oat Grass. 

Syn. — A. BROMOiDES, Kunth. 

Found in I.ahoul. Dnthie quotes Baron von Mueller, who says it 
thrives well on dry, clayey soil, produces a sweet fodder, and is recom¬ 
mended for arid ground, particularly such as contains some lime, being 
thus as valuable as Festuca ovina. 

A. pubescens, L. 

Downy Oat Grass, 

Syn. —Trisktum pubescens, R. & S. 

Royle found it at Simla. • 

It is a sweet, nutritious, prolific, perennial grass, requiring dry but 
good soil containing lime. 

A sativa, Linn. 

Oats. 

Vem.— Lai, •mlayati-jau. Hind. 

Of recent introduction into Indian agriculture; it was first grown in^ 
Northern India under English auspices round cantonments and stud' 
dcp6ts for the supply of horses. 

The cultivation of oats, although it has found its way among the 
native ryots, has not gained much extension.! It is still confined to Nor¬ 
thern India, where it is restricted chiefly to districts where horse-breed¬ 
ing is carried on, vie., in the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions^ of 
the North-West Provinces, and in the I*ssar and Karnal districts 
of the Punjab. In the Meerut Division the area annua-ljy under oats is 
5,000 acres and in Rohilkhand 5,000 acres. The total area under the crop 
in the 30 temporarily-settled districts of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, including of cours^ the two divisions just mentioned, is returned 
at 9,781 acres. • . , l \ 

In the Punjab it is gprown chiefly in connection with the Govci nment 
cattle and'Stud farms at Hissar and Karnal. 

Oats are grown as a rule on the better class of soils near vnllage sites. 
Messrs. Duthie and Fuller write: “With a copious supply of water it 
h’iis been found tha.t oats are an invaluable gyreen fodder crop for the cold 
season, yielding as many as three cuttings, and then making sufncient 
growth to bear a thin crop of grain, A large area under ^ts is most 
successfully treated in this way each year at the Hissar Government 
cattle farm. When grown in this manner they class rather as a gfreen 
fodder than as a grain crop.” , o' j 

When grown for grain the outturn is (in Northern India) 18 maunds 
on irrigated and 10 maunds on unirrigated land, per acre. 
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The figures in the following' table will show the quantity and value o* 
exports of oats made in the year 1882-S3 from''' Bengal and Bombay tt 
other countries:— * 


Exported from. 

Quantity 
in cwts. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Countries to 
which exported. 

Quantity 
in cwts. 

Value 
in rupees. 

Bengal 

Bombay . 

r 

‘Total . 

57.782 

8,924 

i. 9P.'8S3 

21,625 

Yuuntius n 

Arabia . 

United Kingdom 
Australia . 

Other countries . 

r 

Total 

55.285 
<5.594 
2.253 
1.778 
. 796 

1,86,522 

*5,847 

5.514 
7,500 
3.095 

66,706 

2.18,478 

60,706 

2.18,478 


The produce probably comes from the northern parts of the Punjab 
and the North-West Prownces. 


AVERRHOA. 

97 Averrhoa Bilimbi, Linn., Geraniacm. 

Bilimbi Tree. 

Vem . — Bilimbi, Beng., Hind. ^ 

Cultivated in gardenson theplains of ilndia. Itflowcrsin the begin¬ 
ning of summer and ripens in about two or three months after. 'J'he 
fruit is cylindrical, about two inches long, and pulpy, and is very sour 
when g^rcen but loses some of its acidity when ripe. 

The fruit is generally used in pickle and in curry. The flowers arc 
made into preserves. 

98 A. Catambola, Linn. 

Vem ■—Karmal, Hind. ; Kdmrdnga, Brng. ; Karmurunga, Sans. ; Kha- 
maraka, iaratnara, Uoa.; Knamrak, Dec.; Tamarta, TAU.i Karo- 
monga, Tel. 

A small tree with sensitive leaflets, 15 to 20 feet in height, a native of 
Ceylon and the Moluccas,tout now common in gardens almost throughout 
the plains of India. 

It blossoms in the rainy season, and the fruit, which ripens in Decem¬ 
ber and Januarv, is about three inches long, and is eaten raw to a small 
extent by thcfnativps. The flesh is soft, juicy and refreshing. It is some¬ 
times stewed in syrup with a little cinnamon and is then very pleasant; 
it is also made into an agreeable jelly. 

% 

AVICENNIA. 

99 Avicennia officinalis, Linn., Verbenacre. 

The 'White Ma^jgrove. 

Vem .— Bina (Bani'm Gamble), Beng. ; Mada, nalla~mada,Tfa.,i Tivara, 
Sind. ; Oepala, Mal. ; Thame, Burm. * 

A small tree or shrub of the salt marshes and the tidal forests of 
India and Burma, found also in Andaman Islands. Roxburgh says it is 
common near the mouths of rivers, where the spring tides rise; also is 
found everywhere in the Sunderbans, often becoming a tree of considerable 
kize, but {>n the Coromandel Coast it is only bush. 
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The kernels are bitter but edible. 

A remarkabre feat»c of tffe Mangrove is the germinating of its seeds 
in the fruit, while still hanging on the tree, and producing a root, 3 or 4 
feet long, which ultimately falls into thesmud and forms a new centre. 


BACCAUREA. 

4 

Baccaurea sapida, A^ll-Arg., Euphoebiacex. 

Kauleh. 

'Vem.—Lutco, Hind. ; Kala bogoti, Nepa^ j Lalechtt, Ass.; Ksli, kuki, 
Kan. ; IHanazu, Burm. * 

A small tree, met wi^i in Bengal, Burma and the Andaman Islands. 

It produces a fruit of the size of a lame gooseberry, yellow and smooth, 
with seeds embedded in a pulpy aril. It is acid and pleasant. The na¬ 
tives esteem it. In the Rangofin market it is generally plentiful. 


BALANITES. 

Balanites Roxbui^hii, Planch., Simarube^. 

Syn. —B. /KoypriACA, Delile. 

Vem. — Hingu, ingua, hingol, hingota. Hind.; Carrah, GoNU; Gari, 
ringri, Tel. ; Nanjunda^KVi. ; Hingan, Mar. 

A small tree growing in the drier parts of India and Burma. 

The young twigs and tfie (eaves are browsed by cattle. 

• BALLOTA 

Ballota limbata, Bmlh., Labiatae. 

Vem. — Bui. phitkonda, lana, aghaan, awani-buti, Pn. 

A sm.all, prickly shrub with yellow flowers : occurs in the north-west¬ 
ern parts of the Punj.ab plains. > 

Browsed by goats. 


BAMBUSA| 

Bambusa arundinacea, Pe / z ., and other species, Grauinick. 

The Bamboo. 

Vem.— Bans, Beng. ; Bans, kaitang, magar bans, nal bans. Hind.; 
Mandgay, Bom.; Vansa, Sans.; MangU, Tam.*; Mutkos, Tel. ; Kyaka- 
twa, Burm. 

The common b.'imlxx) of Central and South India and Burma. Cul¬ 
tivated in many places ir/North W^st India. ^ 

Mr. Duthie writes;—“The simultaneous flowering and sun^equent 
dying ot .almost every individual plant of this species in certain districts 
and at certain stated times has been an interesting subject for observa¬ 
tion. There seems to be no particular age at which the flowering takes 
pl.ace; the event is probably to a great extcQt influenced by the nature of 
the season.” An abnormally dry season seems to promote the flowering 
and subsequent seeding. The plant does not seem to be able to 
survive the seeding. 

The seed resembles unhusked rice, and is eaten by the poorer classes 
like that cereal. As it appears at the very season when aroi^ht occurs 
and other crops failf it is of some advantage to the poor. The young 
shoots of some species arc cut when tender, and eaten lik^ r^aragus. 
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BASSLAr , 

The leaves and twigs form an important fodder.^liis species being largely 
consumed by elephants. ' 

104 Bambusa spinosa, Pflxh. ^ 

Veni. — Bur, behor bans {Duthie.) 

I Inhabits South India, and is cultivated in North West India. 

’closely allied to the preceding, with which Dr. Brandis seemed inclined 
to unitual. 

Banana or plantain. See Mifta. 

Barley. See Hordeum vujgare. 

BASELLA 

105 Basella alba, L., Chrnopouiace^. 

Indian Spinach. 

Vem .—Poi (cultivated), hon-poi (wild), Brno., Hind.; Malterbaisala, Tel. 

A succulent climber met with, wild and cultivated, in many parts of the 
damper regions of India. There are three other species, vie., B rubra, 
B. cordifolia, B. ludda, commonly cultivated by the n.atives nettr their 
homesteads and in vegetable gardens, and sold m nearly every market 
pl.ace. 

'The succulent leaves and stems used as a pot-herb (made into curry) 
by natives of all classes. 

< 

BASSIA. 

106 Lassia butyracea, Itorh., Sapotaceas. 

VtXa,—Ckiura, chaiura, phulel, Kvwwn ■, C/iculi, Oudh ; J’balwara, 

Hind; Churi, NEfAt; yel,yrlpote,\.v.VL\i\. 

A deciduous tree of the sub-Hinialayan tract, from Kumaun to Bhu¬ 
tan, between 1,5 (k) and 4,500 feet. 

The pulp of the fruit is eaten. The juice of the flow ers is made into 
sugar. 

X07 B. latifolia, Roxb. 

The Bitter orpMAHWA Tree. 

Vem.—Af ihia, muJtTea, mown. Bind. ; Mahrea, mnhila, maw/, Bfnc. ; 

Aftn’ilCniahKii, Bom. ; KatUlipi. itliipi, elupn, Tam. j lppi,ycppa, '1'kl. ; 

Madhuka, Sans.; leap, irrip, lioNDl.; //oh/,'c, Kan. ; Mal. ; 

Idoho, Mar. 

The well-known Afahua tree, indigenoi^s to the forc.sts of Central 
Indif, cultivated and self-sown thriAighout the w.armer regions of India. 
Very gp-egarious and often associated with the Sal. 

In the Linntvan Society's foiirnal there appeared an admirable report 
of the uses of the Mahuafrom the pen ol Mr. Lockwood, formerly Magis- 
trate and Collector of Monghyr, in which he urged the importance of its 
introduction into Hurope aV a flxxi for cattle. 

The tree is of great economic imporuince to .1 very large number of 
the poorer natives, and hits, of late, been the subject of a legislative mea¬ 
sure tn the BomUiy Presidency. Mr. L. Liotard instituted certain special 
enquiries with regard to its economic use-, and embodied the result.s of 
his investigation in a Note, dated the 13th July 1882, published by the 
Covernment of India. As it is of importance'in connection with the 
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study of the questioft of the resources.of the people, the following sum¬ 
mary of Mr. LiatardJ^^ole njay be reproduced here:— 

Punjab. —Sub-Himala^n tracts, not particularly abundant, except in parts of 
Kanjrra. « a • 

f^orih^^*estern Provinces, —(i) Sub-Himalavan tracts; ( 2 ) south of Jumna 
tracts, on the skirts of the Vinclhya plateau, abundant, 
f Oudh, —Fairly abundant, especially in Sub-Hiinalayan tracts. 

• Bundclkhand, —Native States common. 


Common on the strip of country alonjjf 5*tpura raitffc, /. e., on 
the ed^'c of the Central Indian plateau ; #nd there is a fair spriiiklinif of the tree 
alon^ the Sub-Himalayan tracts ol Hehar. It gradually di.saupears towards Cal¬ 
cutta and occurs onlj sparsely in the Madras Preshlency, whire it is succeeded by 
an allied species called B. long^folia, which stands in every wa}' slnylar in its 
economic uses to B. latifolia. • 

Central Provinces, —Aljiindant in every district, especially on the Satpura Ranfife. 
Bombay Presidency —Very common in Guzerat and on the west of tlb* jjhats. 
The tree thrives on dry, stony ground, *nd is seldom cultivated. It sheds its 
leav(‘b gradually fron* Fcbru.'ry to April. The cream-coloured coroi . 1 , clustt'ring 
mar the ends of branches, appear in March and April, and an* soon lollowed by 
the new leaf-buds. 'Fhe IriiUs arc green when unripe, and reddish yi How or oiange 
when ripe, deshy, one to two inches in length, with one to four seeds, which 
ripen alxxit three months afti*r the flowc'is have lallen. 

1 he tree is vali d for fhnvers, its Jniit. and the kernel of Its S'^ed ; and Is <»l 
rtmsiderable economic importance to a large proportion of the (Kiorer ('lasses <»1 
natives. 

‘Jhvflmvers, —When th* buds appear, the natives (dear away the grassrs and 
jiin},:le Iroin beneath the trees; and when th(‘ fl(»wers fall, women and children, 
and sotnetiines men, may be S(-en busily occupied in the early morninj's gatherin'; 
in baskets large (piantities (^ flowers. It is reckoned that each tree during tin* 
s< ason gives from 6 to S m;iun'4t^ of flowers, varying according to the si/(* ol th( 
tree and the natiiie of the season. This produce i-* used in two ways: (i)as an 
article* of l«K»d, and ( 2 ) as a material lor the manulai'turo ol a spirituous li({uor. 

As an article ol focnl it possesses, when fresh a peculiar luscious taste, w'ith an 
odour sonuwhat suggestive of mice. When diied the flavour has some n sem¬ 
blance to that ol interior kinds ol figs, and they form an important addition to 
the lood-snpply of the nooicr classes of parts ot the country m which the tree 
gr(»ws in abundance, l.mder the Mahratta rule it is said to have been a common 
prarth'c t(» cut d(n\n the mahua trees in the Uhil country so .'is to aflln't the lawless 
lull tribes and reduce them to straits. 'I his shows how greatly the hill tribes ol 
the (’entral Provinces depended on the produce ot these trt*es for food. ^ 4 

'I'hc flowers are used either freshly gathered, or after tiK'ing siin-<lried. They 
arc eaten cooked or uncooked, olten with parcht*d gr.ain (ji with the seeds of the .s*/ 
tree, or with leaves ol other plants. Jackals, bears, wild pigs and deer are very 
fond of Mahua. | 

For the manufacture of spirits, the flowers w’Hbn dried are sold by the hill jiei-pic 
at various rates either to the village distillers or to the baniahs, by whom they arc 
evjwrteflL The dried flowers arc immersed in wate% for four days; they are thin 
jen lonted, and therealter distilled. The liquor produced Irom a single distillation 
i*^ extremely wc.ik, ranging from 60 '’ to go*' under pr(K>f. (^nt a v I'ond distillation is 
sometimes resorted to, especially where sttll-he.ad duty is !(*«( d irresperlive of 
strength, and in this case a spirit averaging b^'luw pmol is obtained, The dis- 
tillatum is practised in the Punjab to a small extent; in Rajputana‘every village 
apparently has its spirit lAop for the sale of the distilled fi(|uor; in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh the liqu<fr is made in the eastern and southen'districts 
and is ot common use among cettain clas-^es ; in the western districts of Hengal it is 
ahundanfly distilled; also in the Central Provinces, and in parts ol the Ifoinbay 
Presidency, especidllv in the northern and southern divisions. 

The fruit, —*1 he fruit is somi-timis eat« n. In the western tracts of Bengal it is 
dried in the sun and eaten in limes of scarcity. ^ 

The The seed is chiefly used for the sake of the oil it contains. 'I'he 

kernels arc taken out f('« this purpose from the smooth, chestnut-coloured pericarp by 
lieing bruised, rubbed and subjected to a mixlerate pressure. They arc then ground 
and the oil obtained by cold expression. In the Central Pr<tvinccs, the kernels are 
pounded and boiled and then wrapped uji in tw<i or three folds of cloth and 
the oil therealter expressed. In the western tracts of Bengal and in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, besidej being used for lighting, it forms a very' inexpensive substi¬ 
tute for ghi. in the Heua Kantha State ot Guzerat some local trade is carried vn in 
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the mahua oil; and in the Ahmedabad district of Bombiy it is used locally and also 
for export to nciglibourinff places. \ , / , , , ' 

The export ol the niahita to England nas lat^y’bcen made the subject of 
experiment. It is said to bean excellent lotrf for pigs; but the trade, however, is 
not yet established, although hupe^exist that it will be. 

)o8 Bassia long^olia, Willd. 

Vem. —Kat iilupi, elupa, Tam. ; Ippi, yeppa, pinna, Tel. ; Hippe, Kam. j 
, Mu, ClN((M.: rian zan, Bukm. < 

An evergreen;trce of South India, rn the •Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts. , 

The economic uses of this tree in Southern India are similar to those 
of B. Jatifolia in the central regions of the country. 

Bassortne. See Orchis mascula, ORCHinE.®.' 

Batatas edulis, Chois. See Ipoffloea Batatas, Lamk., Convolvulaceje. 


BAUHINIA. 

Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb., Lecuhincs.^. 

Vem. — AnUi, amlosa, Hind.; Karmai, Beng.; Katfra, Ass.; PuUa 
dondur, Tel. ; Cheppura, Kan.; Bwaygyin, Bukm. 

Found in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ganges to Assam, Bengal, 
Burma, and South India. 

The leaves are very acrid; but are epteh by people in Burma {Bran¬ 

dis). 

B. purpurea, Linn. 

Vem. — Rakta-kanchan, Beng. ; Kaliar, Hind.; ATacAnor, Pd.; Pedda-are, 
Tam. ; Mahalay-kani, Bukm. ; Sarul, Kan. 

An ornamental tree, 20 to 30 feet in height, met with chiefly in Bengal, 
Burma, North-West Provinces, and South India. 

Dr. Stewart says that the flowers are used as a pot-herb in curries .and 
that they are also made into pickles; the leaves are given to cattle as 
fodder. 

111 B. racemosa, Lam. \ 

Syn.—B. PARviPLOKA, VaU. 

Vem. — Kachndl, gM\al, ashta,makHna,\thaur, dhordra. Hind.; Itanraj, 
Beng. iJCosAndra, four. Hi-.; Dhondri, bosha, CoND.; yAfiy'a, Ajmere; 
Amb/^ila, Uriva; Art, arro, Tel.; AH,areka,TKM.-, Hpalan, Bukm. 

Met with in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ravi eastward, Oudh> 
Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. 

In parts of Northern India the leaves are ckten by buffa'loes. The seeds 
are eiiten by the people in some parts of the country. 

112 B. Vahlii, W. & A. 

Vem. — Maljan, malghdn, malu, mauTain,iallur, Hind. ; Chehur, Beng.; 
Shioli, Uriva; Sungung rik, Lei-cha; Chanbuli, Dec. ; Adda, Tam. 

Found in the sub-Himalayan tract. North t^nd Central India, and 
Tenasserim. 

The seeds are eaten raw, when ripe, tasting like cashew-nut, (Drury.) 

The leaves form plates, umbrellas, hats, bellows; the young pods are 
cooked and eaten by the hill tribes, and the stems form natural ropes, used 
in the coastruction of their huts. ‘ 
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Pauhinia variegata,X{»n. 

*««»■«>. hindan, ihairadl. Hind, i 
^aita Ikng.j Borara, Vriv/. ■ Rha, IjjpcHA; Taii, Nkpal; 

Segapumunthart, Tam.; Kanchtva^j-ilo, Ka.n.; Btuaycheng, Burh. 

A small tree met with on ilie Himalayas from the Indus eastward and 
in^hc forests of India and Burma. 
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It flowers in Fcbruary-March ; the seeds ripen two months later. ‘The 
^ buds are »ten as vegetables when prepared witUaniipal food (Drury). 

Beet and Beet-root, ^ee Beta vu]gari£ Moq., Chenoi’odiace.je. 


BEGONIA 

Beg’Onia Rex, Puh., and other species, Begoniace®. 

Many hjicr-ics cf this herbaceous pTant, having succulcr.; stems, ar 
used as a pot-herb, and when fresh have a pleasant, acid taste. 

Beleric myrobalan. See TenninalJa belerica, Roxb., Combketace®. 


BENINCASA. 

Benuicasa cerifera, Savi.^ Cucurbitace®. 115 

The White Melon. 

Syn.—CucuRBiTA Pew), Roxb., includes this plant as well as C. Pf.po, DC. 

Vem .—Kttntrd Beng. ; Xumra.peihti.bhultud, W-iaXi.i Kumbuli, Tam.; 

• Biididigttmtnatii, Tkl. ; Kushmdnda, Sans. 

A climbing plant, cultivated all over India, frequently upon the roofs 
of huts. Supposed to be origin.ally a N.ative of Japan and Java. 

To distinguish it from Cucurbita Pepo, PC., the following characters 
may be given;— Mole, flowers large, solitary, petals 5, early free, stamens 
3, inserted ne.arthe mouth of the lube, anthers free, exserted; fruit 1 to 
l-J feet, cylindric, without ribs, hairy when young, and bright green, 
ultimately becoming smooth and covered with a bluish white, waxy bloom, 
flesh white. 

The white gourd melon is used in the following w.ays; (a) as a veget¬ 
able, (i) as a curry, and (c) as a sweetmeat i^alled heshmi. 


BERBERIS. 

-^erberis aristata, DC., and B. Ljdum, R(yle, Be’^uvride®. 

The Barberry. 

'Vesa.—:Chitra, chotri^ dar-haldi, rasaut, iashmal. Hind.; simli, 

iasmal,PB.; Chitra, NrpA t.; jP/titra, eiriskt, Pkrs. ^ 

Thorny shrubs, with small, simple, spiny leaves, met with throughoue 
the Himalaya. The former is found from the Sutlej to Bhutan, altitudt 
6,000 to 10,000 feet to the western ghats; the latter seems to be confined 
to ihe North-Western Himalaya. It is a native of Nepal. 

The fruit, oblong, purplish or pinkish and wrinkled, is eaten and is 
very palatable. The,berries are dned in the sun like raisins. 

3. asiatica, Roxh. 

Vein. — Kilmara, Kumaun ; Mate, kissi, chitra, Nepal. 

Dry v.alleys of the Him.alay.a, altitude 3,000 to 7,300 feet; from Bhu¬ 
tan to Carhwal, BeKhr, or hill Parasnath, altitude 3,500 feel. 
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The fruit is used just as that of B. aristata, DC. and B. Lycium 
Royle. ■' 

ii 8 Berberis vulgaris, Linn. 

'Vttu.—Zeirishk, kashmal, ckochar, Pb. 

In the western half of the Himalayan range and in Afghanistan, 
r The dried fruits, under the name of eirish-tursh (sour currants) are 
imported from CabuJ, Herat and Kandadar into the Punjab. 'I'hc fruit 
forms & pleasaift ac.d preserve; and the unripe ones are pickled as a 
substitute for capers. ” 

Bergera Kcenigfii, Linn. See Mnnaya Kcenigii, Spr„ Rutace/e. 

BETA. 

up Beta vulgaris, Moq., Chenopddiace.®. 

Country Spinach. 

'Vttn.—Palak, Beng., Hind. 

Cultivated by natives to a certain extent over most parts of the country. 
Used as a pot-herb. 

Betel leaf. See piper Betle, f.inn., Piperack.*. 

Betel nut. See Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm*. 

BETUL^c 

120 Betula Bhojpattra, Wall., Cupulh-er*. 

Indian Paper Birch 

Vera. BurJ, buraal, bhuj. Pit., ShnkpAd, phatak,tatpa, Himalayan 
Names; Bhujpattra. Hinl.; Phiispat, Nepal 
A moderate-sized, deciduous tree, on the higher ranges of the Hima¬ 
laya, forming the upper edge of arborescent vegetation. 

The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder 

Birch. See Betula Bhojpattra, Wall, Cupulpfer*. 

jBCEHMERIA. 

121 Boehmeria Salicifolia, P. Don, Urticace*. 

Vern.— Amrer, che’^ul, sansarv, thoHa, siaru, pincho, shakei, PB. 

A shrub generally near water in the outer Himalayan tracts of tlu 
Punjab, also m Eas'tern Punjab and in North West Provinces. 

Browsed by sheep. The aggregated small berries yield an edible fruit. 
(Royle.) ■ c, 

•' BOMBAX. 

122 Bombax malabaricum, Z»C., Mu-vace*. 

Ssm. B. HEprAPHVLLA, Cav. 

Vem .— Semul, shemb(fl, setnur, pagun, somr. Hind., Beng.; Simbnl, 
sharlan, Himalayan names; Houro, Uriya; Bolchi. Cm\w, Birga, 
birgi, buraga, Tel. ; lllavam, pula, TaIA. ; Kaiu-imbM, Cingh. 
I.etfan, Bukm.; Salmali, Sans. 

Throughout India and Burma, ascending the Hiniahayas to 4,000 feet 
in altitude; chiefly met with in the hotter forests of Hast India. 

The leaves and twigs are lopped probably for fodder. T’he flower- 
buds are eaten as a pot-herb. 
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Sorassus flabelliformlb, Linn., Palmje. 

The Palmyra Palm. 

"Vcnj. Tal. ittla, tar. Hind,; Tdl, Beng. ; Potu tddi (the male tree}, 
PenH tadi (the female), Tel. ; Panam, pannie, Tam.; Tdd, Guz.; Utan, 
Burm. 

OccuM-ing in abundance along the sea coasfltracft of Southern India, 
also about the Dinapdhe Divilion in^iengal; elsewhere less numerous, 
but still common. 

Cultivated throughout tropical India, and beyond the tropics in 
Bengal, and thg southern part of the North West Provinces. J 

Under the |jcad of food the following uses may be mentioned :_ 

(1) The tree on being tapped yields juice which, before sunrise, is 
sweet and .-jgrecable to the taste, and is then cither drunk or made into 
sugar by boiling down and drying by exposure. In the Madras Presidency 
the quantity of jaggery sugar made from the juice of the palmyra palm 
is very considerable. After sunrise the juice rapidly ferments, and is 
then converted into toddy, and used as an intoxicating drink. 

(2) The tree fl. wers in the beginning of the hot season, and produces 
in bunches large fruits about 3 inches in diameter,—which are green when 
unripe, and black on the outside w'hen ripe. They contain three hard 
seeds. “The fruit, when young and green, is carefully plucked and cut 
open, and the immature seeds arc cut out of the fleshy part of the fruit 
whh a sharp ifrto. Each seed then forms a thin soft, pulpy shell filled 
with juice. They are takSn to the ua/ars for sale or sold by street baw- 1 
kers, and .arc much relished by natives of all classes. They are known | 
as t^sans in Bengal. They .are cool and refreshing. They are some¬ 
time^ cut into small pieces, sugared adnl flavoured with rose water. 
Prepared in this way they form one of the most refreshing and pleas¬ 
ant delicacies for the hot season. 

“ A certain number of the fruit ripens on the trees. Their seeds 
then become hard and arc of no use except for reproduction; the 
pulp inside the hard shell is the pan then eaten. It h:is a peculiar! 
odour, and is .sweetish; it is either e.aten r.aw, or is mashed and strained*^ 
with a httli' flour and sugar, completely mixed up to form a mass which 
IS then made into sm.all flat c,akes and fried in ghi or mustard oil; the 
takes arc known as peetahs.” | 

“ The young plant is used as a vegetaiSle, and is made into curry or 
preserve or pickle, but not commonly.” 


BRA9- 

SICA. 
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BOUCEROSIA. 

ISoucerOSia edulis, Fdge., Asclepiade®. See Canilluma edujis, Bcnth. 

BOUEA. 

Bouea burmanica, Griff., Anacakdiace*. 124, 

Vem.— Meriam, may an, Burm. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Burma and Andaman Islands. 

The tree has an edible fruit for which it is often cultivated. 


BRASSICA. 

Brassica, a genus o^ Cmdferae, exceedingly important to man. There 
are about 8o species known, and nearly all are now almost entirely in a I 
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cannot be doubled that such a classification wOl serve a commercial 
purpose. It will separate the oil whic^ in Indian commerce i« called 
Rape Oil, from that which should receive the n^6 of Colza, as well as both 
these from Mustard Oil, and the other oils obtained from the remaining' 
members of this genus. It wilf be enough, however, to suggest this separa¬ 
tion ; subsequent research m.ay reveal further corrections and sub-divisions', 
for there are manv points which it is difficult to settle definitely ifi the 
present state of information. Perhaps the only botanical character that 
could bt cited in*supp^rt of the proposed separation is the glJorous nature 
of the ground leaves of the forms tloove referred to as Navet (Rape',' 
and the more or less hairy ground leaves of S. dichotoma, corresponding 
with those of Navette (Colza). The seeds in the former are smooth and white, 
in thf latter smooth or rough, but dark coloured. Rape Oil (S. glauca) is 
regarded as better in quality than (Colza Oil) the oil fropi S. dichotoma, the 
latter being used chiefly to anoint the body, while the former is largely 
used in cookery and is exportdd to Europe for illuminating purposes, and 
in the India rubber manufacton'- It is probable that in the trade v 
returns of the exportation of Rape Oil and Seed from India, both the above 
are included as different qualities of Rape, if not also the oil expressed 
from B. juncea and Eruca sativa. 

In his Punjab Products, Mr. Baden-Powell has app.arently mistaken 
these plants; he identifies Sarson or Rape with SinapisJuncea, Mustard 
with S. campestris, of which he apparently views S. alba and nigra as 
varieties. Regarding Mr. Atkinson as correct, 1 have in substance 
followed his admirable division. See Mu.stard. 

In European commerce Rape and Colza oils arc synonymous or nearly 
so, .and the separation here recommended dl the probable corresponding 
Indian forms has been deemed advisable chiefly with a view to more 
clearly identifying the Indian oils allied to Mu.stard. Simmonuj in his 
TroptcaUgriculture remark'i of Indian so-called Rape Seed, that 

“the prices in the London market in the beginning of 1877 were, for 
Calcutta brown, 591. 6 d. to 6 os. per quarter, .and for Ferozepore, 59*.“ 
Under Mustard he seems to include S. chiaensis, S. dichotoma, S. pekinen- 
sis, S. ramosa, S. glauca and S. juncea as the mustard-yielding species 
of Asia. The majority of these plants are those which yield the so-called 
Rape Seed as exported from Inclia, Brassica (Sinapis) juncea alone falling 
within those pronounced to be Mustard. In fact it is prob.ablo that the 
bulk of the seed exported as Must.ard is obtained from B. juncea and 
not from B. alba ancf nig^raf. the true Mustards. 

“ In India Rape Seed/is very commonly sown mixed with Mustard 
.Seed, and almost as an auxiliary with grain crops. It prefers loams, and 
does not thrive on clay soils. The sowing takes place in October, .and the 
harvest in the follotYing Febru.ary, the plants being cut somewhat prem.a- 
lurely, otherw/se the pods would burst, and much of the seed be lost. The 
latter is ripened by exposure to the sun for 3 or 4 days on the threshing- 
floor, and is then easily dislodged.” “ TJje Indian seed known as 
‘Guzirat Rape’ largely crushed at ftantzic, is found to yield 3I per cent, 
more oil than European seed, and leaves a cake richer in fatty matter 
and albuminoids; it is shipped from Bombay and brings the highest 
price of any.” {Spans' Encycl.) 

The North-Western Provinces export a large quantity of Rape Seed, 
and the trade centres at 'Cawnpore. The following figures snow the 
railway-borne traffic in Rape Seed in 1881-82: 

Mds. 

Exports to Calcutta.11,75,463 

,, other places.6,13,882 

Total exports 
,, imports 
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When fodder gets scarce the Rape crop is sometimes cut g^een and 
given to cattle. ’ , ^ • 

The following table \ 4 'ill show the Exports of Rape Seed to other 
countries by Sea during the six years ending i88i>S2 


Years, 

Quantity in 

--1 

Value in 
Rupees. 

iR; 7-78 . 

>878-79 . 

1S7Q-.S0 . •. 

18S0-S1 . . 

1SS1-S3 . . . 

'8.S2-S3.. 

( 

3,193,488 

2,165,47s 

1.380,572 

1,255,580 

1 . 935,621 

2,821,420 

1,91,84,378 

1,36,63,869 

8 s. 3 » 7 I 7 

67,10,338 

i, 03 M 9,272 

1.57.05.233 


The following analysis of the exports of Rape Seed for the year 
1882-83 shows the Presidencies or Provinces whence exported and the 
countries to which consigned :— 


PtcsidoncY 
or province. 

Quantily 
in C wti 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Country to uhicK 
exported. 

Quantity 
in Cwts. 

Value in 
Rupees. 







Bcnj^al 

Hirnkry 

Sind 

Madias 

1,5:10.88 j 

779.05 

400,301 

32,117 

• 

7^.63.415 

44,47,4’., 

3'.43,78” 
i,5<i,f-oS 

L nited Kingdom 

Belgium 

^'^ance 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

S{>a.in 

Kirypt 

Other Counliics . 

1.392,628 

478,580 

810,199 

1,932 

3.001 

3,610 

2,6fiS 

128,783 

19 

69,18,218 

30,06,442 

49,74,926 

10,626 

18,560 

22,854 

17.679 

7.35.800 

128 

I'OTAI. . 

2,S.’I,42l. 

1.5 ,05,233 

Tot '.l 

2,821,420 

1,57,05.233 


The loregoing remarks will show that it ii impossible to determine at 
present how' far the exports of the so-called Iniban Rape Seed correspond 
to exports of the forms of B, campestris alone'"he true Rape), or include 
B. juncea (Indian Mustard) or even Eruca sattva, and that it is next to 
impossible to know what is meant by Mustard, and what Ijy Rape, incur 
trade returns. 


Var. 3, Rapa. 

The Turnip. 

Vetn. — Shalgam, Hind., Beng. 
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Properties and Uses. 

The young leaves, used as food. 

The root, largely u«ed as food. 

The seeds are used for reproduction. 

The common cultivated Turnip may almost be said to be accli¬ 
matised in India, and to have gained gp'eat favour with the natives as a 
vegetable. The Brahmans and Baniyas have a prejudice against it from 
a suspicion of its relation or resemblance to beef or animal matter. 
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130 3. Brassicajuncea, iy. /. (d T. T. ^ 

The Rai or Indian Mustard. 

Syn. —SiNAPis kamosa, Ro^b. j S. Cuncifolia, Roxb .; S. rugosa, Roxb.; 
S. N URGE A, Linn. 

Vem. — Rai, sarson, sarson-laki, gohna-sarson, bari-rai, barlai, bidshaki- 
‘ lae, shahzada-rai and khas-rai. Hind.; Rajika, Sans. 

• ». / Properties and Uses. 

The leaves are used as a vegetable! 

The seeds/small, round, dark, may be called Indian Mustard seed. 

The seeds ground into flour are used largely as an adulterant with 
the t^ue Mustard. ^ 

The oil, clear, not rancid, are largely eaten by the natives with 
their curries, &c. Roxburgh apparently regarded this oil as inferior to 
Rape Oil. ' 

General Account. 

\ 

This plant may be called Indian Mustard; in point of structure 
it is perhaps more nearly allied to the true Mustard than to any 
other member of the genus. Its properties seem also very similar, and 
in fact it is largely used to adulterate, or as a substitute for. Mustard in 
the preparation of the flour. 'The oil is of a much purer kind than that 
from B. campestris; it has not the peculiar rancid smell characteristic of 
Rape and Colza; it is clearer in colour and used almost entirely as an 
article of food, being the oil most generally used in the plains of India 
for that purpose. The seeds are small, round, dark brown and pitted or 
rugose. About 15 to 20 occur in each ."^ell of the pod, and in these 
respects B. juncea seems recogni.sable from the other members of the 
genus, most of which have large light-coloured or yellow seeds, pfonerally 
smooth, with rarely more than half the number of seeds in the pod. 'fhe 
seeds, whole or broken, are often used to flavour curries. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh gencr,ally grown in borders of 
fields of wheat, barley or peas, sometimes broadcast at the rate of about 
3 lbs. per acre, when its outturn is 3 to 4.maunds of seed to the acre, 'fhe 
oil yielded is one-fourth the weight of the seed. 

In Kumaun the plant is cultivated chiefly for its leaves which are 
eaten as a vegetable {Atkinson). 

When the supply of fodder happens to run short in January or 
February, the Mustard cjop is cut green and given to cattle. 

131 4 . B. nigra, Koch. 

The Black or True Mustard, Eni;.; Moutarde Noire, Fr. 

M,!.ster'i’, Seufsamen, Get. ; Senapa, It. ; Mostarda, Por. 

Syn. — SlNAPIS ERYSIMOIDES, Roxb. ; SiNAFIS NIGRA, Linn. 

Vem. — Jiai, kali rai, laki, benarsi, jagraL asl-rai, ghor-rai, makara-rai, 
&c., Hind.; Rai iorisAa, JIeng. ; Kudagho, Tam.; Avalo, Tel.; 
Canaba, ClNGH.; Kidi/sai, Chinese ; Rajika, sarskap. Sms.; Sirskaf 
^he name by which it is known in Indian hospitals), Pers.; Kkirdal, 

This may be distinguished from B. alba by its stem clasping or ad- 
pressed and nearly glabrous short pods. 

Properties and Uses. 

The leaves, petioled and lyrate. They are used for culinary pur¬ 
poses. 

The seeds, large, oblong, and dark-ooloured. 

A bland oil, expressed from the seeds, used for various economic 
purposes; also used by native doctors medicinally. 
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The flour, used* medicinally as a poultice and counter-irritant. 
Japan and Chii\a it is regarded as of great importance. 

An essential oil, obidncd tlirough the action of water. 
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General AccfunU 

The majority of the plants, to which Europeans in India gfive the 
rAme of Mustard, should be transferred bodily to Rape and its ftsso- 
• ciates, to which they are certainly much mor^ nearly allied. The true 
Mustard^s very scarce in India, and seems I* ha^ been mtroduced. 
Ainslie fixes its introduction \Kthin ftie present century, and the first 
time Roxburgh saw the plant was when raised from seeds sent him from 
the Wynaad in South India. It is nowhere extensively cultivated, but 
is met with chjpfly on the hills, and it is more than probable^ that it 
existed on the*Himala^as from remote times, although unknown to the 
fathers of Indian botanical science It is quite likely that the ancient 
Sanskrit writers had not seen the true Wlack and white Mustard, and that 
the word rajika may have originally denoted a form of Brassica juncea 
and the word siddhartha a form of B. campesttis. Now-a-days these 
names are chiefly applied to the true black and white Mustard B. nigra 
and B. alba respectively. 

The leaves arc catCn green as a cress. The seeds are ground into 
what is known as Mustard Flour. The French Mustard Flour is much 
darker in colour than the English, because the seeds are not first 
husked. It is much more acrid and pungent, for the husk contiiins the 
principal store of pungency. Mustard Flour is never prepared in India, 
or, at all events, never used as a condiment, except in making pickles 
from green mangoes and*oi^cr sub-acid fruits. The seeds are ground 
and used as a poultice, and the expressed oil is also used medicinally. 
In ^apan and China, Mustard is regarded as a medicine of great 
importance. The ancient Hindus do not appear to have known 
the Essential Oil of Mustard. This oil docs not exist in the seeds 
originally, but is chemically produced by the action of water, as, for 
example, when a seed or a little of the flour is put into the mouth. 
Chemically, mustard seeds consist of a bland fixed oil (obtained by 
pressure) and a peculiar inodorous substance called Myroncic acid, 
together with a third substance which has been called Myrosyne. By 
the action of water upon these substances the Essential Oil is produced, 
which is known chemically as Pyrosyne. 

White Mustard is much inferior commercially, but is generally 
mixed with the black Mustard. It is said » be cultivated at Ferozpur 
but is scarcely known in India. The whiw oil cake is a valued food 
for sheep. 

In the preparation of Mustard Flour the relative qualities of black 
and white mustard used are commonly two p.arts of bl^k to three of 
white, but the proportions vary. In Russia B. juscea is'gu^nd into 
Mustard Flour, and so-en.ay most of the other Indian species; but they 
yield an inferior article to the tru^ Mustard Flour of commercl^, andf, 
as already indicated, their true position is with the Rape and Colza of 
Europe." It is much to be regretted that the true Mustard Oil, B. nigra 
and B. alba, the Rape Oil (B. uapus or in India B. g^auca), the Cmza 
Oil, B. campesttis, proper, or in India B. dichotoma, and the oil from 
B. juncea, if not also the oil from Eruca safiva, have become so hope¬ 
lessly confused in our*tr.ide reports under the common name of Rape Otl 
or Rape Seed. A considerable injury has thereby been done, and a check 
given to the development of foreign trade in these oils and seeds. It 
will require time and careful observation to remove this fully and to 
identify and distingujsh the commercial products. 

The quantity of pure Mustard produced in India Cannot at present 
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be very great; from the confusion referred to above, it is impossible to 
arrive at any very definite information, tu it is impossible to determine 
how far the term " Mustard ” may be confined to the products of Braa- 
■ica alba and nigra. It is rhiray cultivated in the hills and used in 
medicine or for culinary purposes. In the official catalogue trf the 
P^s Exhibition of 1867, it is stated that 3,000 tons of flour, equal to 
3,000,000 francs worth, were annually produced in France. 

The<annual Statentent of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
with Foreign Countries gives the following figures as the exports from 
India for the ppst five years under the head of “ Mustard — 

_^_ Exportation of Mustard. _ 



Years. 

Quantity 
in Cwts. 

1877-78 


7,782 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 


5,016 

*,369 

1880-81 


17,448 

1881 S3 


*4,346 


Value 
in Rupees. 


49,777 

33.376 

15,181 


1,03,240 

1,44.508 


The following analysis of the exports of Mustard for the year 1881-83 
is interesting as showing the relative quantities produced in these 
provinces, and the more important foreign countries to which it was 
exported:— 


Presidency 
from whicn 
exported. 

Quantity 
in Cwts. 

Value 
in Rupees. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity 
in Cwts. 

Value, 
in Rupees. 

Bengal 
Bombay . 
Sindh 
Madras 

1,287 

31,792 

920 

347 

7,067 

1,29,970 

5,497 

>,974 

United Kingdom . 
France 

Mauritius . 
Unil^ £tates . 
Straits 

Other Countries . 

13,230 

6,778 

1,449 

3,401 

223 

265 

80,883 

38,819 

8,032 

14,197 

1,196 

1,381 

Total . 

34,346 

1 44 „So 8 

Total . 

34,346 

1,44,508 


^132 S Brassica oteracea, Linn. 

^Thu "Cabbage. 

To this species belong the Cabbage and jill its associates, supposed 
to have been produced by cultivatnig the European Wild Colewort or 
Wild Cabbage. 

The following are the principal cultivated forms:— 

B. (oleracea) ^ylvestna— The Wild Colewort. 

B. (oleracea) acephala— The Green Kale or Borecole. 

B. (oleracea) bnlleata— The Savoy Cabbage. 

B. (oleracea) g^enunifera— The Brussels Sprort. 

B. (oleracea) capitate— The Red and White Cabbage. 

B. (oieiacea| caalo.«ipa— The Turnip-stemmed Cabbage or Kobk 

B. (oleracea) botrytia— The Cauliflower and Broccoli. 

For fuller details set Cabbagb. 
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6. B. quadrivalyis,*^. f. & T. T. See B. trilocniiuis, H.f. W T. T. 133 

The seeds.' 

^ B. tournefortu, Gouan. X34 

Is said to be cultivated between Ajmir and Delhi, but is unknown 
commercially. The flowers are pale yellow, and the seeds Jarge 

. and compressed. 

i. B. trilocularis, H. /. ^T. T, andB. quacirivalvis, ^ T. T. 135 

Seeds. • 

Will probably prove to be cultivated forms of B. caapestris, nearly 
allied to S. glmica, Roxh. The seeds are large and white. Anjnterest- 
ing series of, specimens have been placed in the Calcutta Botanic 
Gardens prepared by Mr. Duthie, Superintendent of the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Saharanpur. These seem to prove that the number of the valves 
in the fruit is of little or no importance, and depends more upon 
trcaiment^han upon specific pecuiianties. 

Bran. 136 

A coarse product of wheat, separated from the latter in the milling 
process. See Triticum sativum. 

Bread fruit tree. See Artoeaxpus indsa, Linn,, Urticace^. 


BRIEDELIA. 

Briedelia montana, WiUd., Euphorbiacex. 137 

Vera.— Kargnalia, khaja, geia, kusi. Hind. ; Geio, Nepal ; Kaisho, Ass.; 

Patenga, Tel. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalyan tract from the 
Jhelum eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet, Oudh, and Bengal. 

The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 

B. retusa, Spreng. 138 

Syn.— B. Spinosa, Willd. 

Vem. — Pathor, mark, Pb.; Khaja, kai\i. Hind.; Lamiana, angnera, 
Rajputana; Kosi, Uriya; Muluven^y, kamanji, Tam.; Tixchyee, 

Burm. 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Che- 
nab eastward, ascending to 3,600 feet, Oudh, Bengal, C^traland South 
India, Burma, especially in Assam, the Circars and TraWkijpore. 

The fruit is eaten, and the leaves cut to feed cattle. 

BrinjaL See Solanum melongena, Linn. 


BROMUS.' 

Bromus asper, Linn., Grakinea. 139 

Hairy-staleed brome grass. 

A perennial grass found in North West Himalaya. 

A good fodder grass for tracts sheltered by woo^. 
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Bromus schaderi, Kunth, 

Prairie grass of Australia. 

Syn. — Cerotochloa pedula, Schrad. 

Recently introduced for trial cultivation in the Botanical Gardens at 
Saharunpur and elsewhere. Mr. Duthie notes j “ Mueller describes 
this as one of the richest of all ^assesj growing continuously and 
spreading readijy frijpi seeds, particularly on fertile and somewhat 
humid soil.” < 


Brocoll See Cabbage. 

Brussels sprout. See Cabbage. 


BRYONIA. 

141 Bryonia laciniosa, Linn., Cucurbitace^. 

Bryony. 

VetSX.—Gargu-naru, Hind.; Mala, Beng. ; Nehae-mata, Mai.. 
Throughout India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 

The leaves are boiled and eaten as gp-cens. 

B. Umbellata, Wall. See Trichosaotbes :nicumeriiia, Linn. 


BUCHANANIA. 

142 Buchanania latifolia, Eoxi., Anacardiacf.£. 

"Vem.— Chirauli, Pb. ; Achar, char, chironji, C. P.; Pidl, pay ala, Garh- 
WAL; Pi'or, OuDil; Charwari, Hyderabad; Kat aima, Tam. ; 

Chara, morli, Tel. ; Pyal, chdroU, Bom. ; Lamboben, lonebho, mda, 
Burm. 

A small tree of the lower mountains of India and the outer Hima. 
laya, ascending to an al.titude of 3,000 feet. 

The kernels are a ^mmon substitute for almonds amongst the 
natives. The fruit is e; .en by the hill tribes of Central India. The 
kernels are largely used in sweetmeats. 

Buck-whea^or Brauk. See Pagopyrma esculentlua. 7 

BufTalor Grass or Gama Grass. See Tdpsaemn dactyloidea. 7 

Bullock’s Heart. See Anona reticulata. 7 
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Bupleurum falcatum, Linn., var. marginata, Wall., Umbkllifer«. 

Vem .—Kali aewar, stpil, Pb. 

Met with in the mountainous tracts of Northern India. 

The root is said to be eaten in some places. 
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BUTEA. 

Butea frondosa, Roxh., Leguminosa. 

Vem. — Dhik, palds, kankrei, chickra. Hind. ; Folds, Beng. ; Kinsuka, 
Sans. ; Pordsu, Uriva ; Paldsi, bulyelira, Nepal ; Lahokdng, Lepcha j 
, Porasan, Tam. j Modugu, Tel. ; Muttugi, thords, Kan. ; Pards, 
Mar. j Pouk, pin, Burm. • 

Fouijfl throughout India and Burma, extent^ng in the North-Western 
Himalaya as far as the*Jhelum. Its bright, orange-red flowefs are pro¬ 
duced before the leaves. 

The leaves are used as fodder for buffaloes and elejthants. 

Cabbagfe. —See tnder Bnssica (oleracea) ca{»tata. 

The Cabbage was "introduced into India by the Europeans at an 
early date of their occupation. , * 

It is no^^^ cultivated throuirhout the country, during the cold weather 
in the plains, and in spring and summer in the hills. In the plains it is 
verj^largely grown in the vicinity of towns. _ 

The natives commonly make curry with it. 

Cacao, Sen Theobrona Cacao, Linn., STERCULiACEiE. 

Caden. See Phoeniz sylvestris, Roxh., Palmje. 


' CAJANUS. 

Cajauus indicus, spreng., Leguminosae. 

Pigeon, No-eye, or Congo pea, or Dhal. 

Syn.—C. FLAvus, DC.; C. bicolor, DC. 

Vem.— Arhar, thor, thur, dal, N. W. P. and OUDH ; Arhuku, SanS. 

Native apparently of equatorial Africa (DeCandolle). Cultivated in 
most parts of India,and wherever cultivated, forms an important article 
of food. • 

There are two chief varieties : C. fiavus, with the pea plain yellow 
and known in the vernacular as thor, and C. bicolor, wth the pea 
veined with purple and known as arhar.^ The latter is the one most 
commonly cultivated in the North West iProvinces and Oudh, while 
in the Central Provinces and the Deccan ^r takes the place of arhar. 
In the North West Provinces and Ouoh, arhar is grown mostly 
as a subordinate crop along with juar, bajra and cotton, and also singly 
to a comparatively much smaller extent. Hence,Vhen h is grown along 
with other crop the soil on which it is grown requires ttf-^ chosen and 
prepared in a way answering the purpose of the other ^ititipal crop. 
When sown with juar it requires the heaviest, and when with hajra the 
lightest, of the soils in the Provinces ; but a light, moist soil is generally 
favorable for its growth, for then it can strike its roots freely into it. 
About 6 seers of seed are required for an acre if sown singly, and 2 seers' 
when along with other crops. It is sown at the commencement of the 
rains, and is reaped in March or April, with an average outturn of 7 
maunds of grain apd 16 maunds of bhus,\ per acre off land on which 
arluir is the only crop, and of i to 5 maunds when grown along with 
other crops. 

The leaves are considered to be an excellent fodder ; the stalks are 
used for roofing, basket-making, and the tubular wicker-work fascines 
(bira or ajar) used to line wells to prevent the earth from falling irp 
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Z47 Calamus Rotang, Pai.m£. 

The Rattan Cane. ' 

Vvcs^~3ed, Pers. j Bet, Beng., Hind, j Perambu, Tam. ; Beta mu, Tel. 

(. Met with in Bengal, Assam, South India, and Burma, It 
delights in rich, m^ist soil where there are bushes and trees for it' to 
climb On. (Rdib.) ' >• 

Flowers during the rains, and ine fruit, which ripens in the cold 
season, consists of a fleshy substance which surrounds the seeds. 
The fleshy substance is eaten by the natives, who also eat the young 
tenqer shoots as a delicacy. > 


CALENDULA. 

148 Calendula officinalis, Linn., Cohpositje. 

Marigold. 

Vem.— Aklel~ul-mulk. 

Found in the fields of the Punjab and Sind, scarcely indigenous; 
Peshawar. {Aitchison). Stewart says it is called acrgtt/ in the Trans- 
Indus tracts where it is “common wild in some parts.” 

Bellew mentions the belief that when browsed by cows it increases 
their milk. An extract of the flowers is used for coloring butter and 
cheese. , 

CALLICARPA. 

149 Callicarpa lanata, Wall., Verbenaceze. 

Vtstu—Bastra, Hind; Coat comul, Tam. j Tondi teregam, Mal. 

A shrub of Southern India, and the Circars. 

“ The bark, which is sub-aromatic and slightly bitter to taste, is 
chewed by the Cingalese instead of betel leaves. ” {prury.) 

CALLIGONUM. 

450 Calligonum polygonoides, Ztffff., Polygonaces. 

Vtca,—Balanja,phiIi,phogdlli (flowers), Pb. 

A shrub of the soutK'ern and south-western Punjab, and Sind. It has 
a pleasing appearance with its leafless branches and small pink 
flowers, which in May are succeeded by small fruit. 

The sh^,ts are relished by goats and camels. The flowers, when 
fallen, o.e gathered and used as food by the natives. The abortive 
flowprs are eaten either made intcj bread or cooked with ghee. 


CALOPHYLLUM. 

151 Calophyllum Wightianum, Wall, Guttifers. 

Syn.—C. Sfurium, Chois. 

VtCU.—Cheroo.pinnay, Tam. ; Tsiron-panna, MaL. 

Found in the mountains of the western coast of the western peninsula 
from the Konkan to Travancore. 

The fruit, when ripe, is red and sweet. It is eaten by the natives. 
(Drury.) 
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C^tropS. &«-Tram bispinodh, Roxh . OnagraceaII 

CAMELUA. 

Camellia theifera, Griff., Ternstrcemiack*. 

The China Tea Plant. 

Syn.— Thea chinensis, Linn.; T. assamica, Afast. 

Vet*.— Cha. 

A shrub with thin, gi^ey barkf culti^ted in many districts in India, 
especially in Kangra, Kiilu, Dehra Dun, Kum<aun, Darjeeling, the West¬ 
ern Duars, Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, and Hazaribagh in Northern 
India, as well asjn the Nilgiri Hills and Ceylon. S 

The leaves aije eaten, pnd a decoction of them used as a common drink. 
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CANNA. 

Cannalndica, Linn., SciTAWNEiE. 

Indian shot. 

Wera.—Surbo-jaya, Beng. ; Kullvalei-mani, Tau.j Ktiskna-iamarah, 
Tel.; Katooiala, Mal.; Ukilhar-ki-munker, Dec. 

Several v.aricties common all over India, chiefly in gardens, as orna¬ 
mental and flowering plants. Flower all the year. 

Drury says “ nearly all the species contain starch in the root-stock 
which renders them fit to be used as food after being cooked. From the 
root of one kind, C. edulis.ta nutritious aliment is prepared; this is 
peculiarly fitted for invalids, not being liable to turn acid.” 
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CANNABIS. 

Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticacea. 154 

Hemp. 

Vem.— Gdnjr'-k(i-pfr,W\m>. •, Ganjn, Beng. ; Canjr.chedi, TAn. }• 

Gdnjari-chettu Tel. ; Bhenbin, Burm. ; Gulu (seeds), Chel (fibre). 

The systematic cultivation of the hemp plant in Northern India is 
restricted to the Himalaya and the belt of country lying immediately 
beneath it, where it grows wild. It is genera’Iy cultivated for its fibre and 
the intoxicating drugs, ganja, obtained from '!{ic immature female flowers 
and floral envelopes, and smoked like tobacco, and bhang from the leaves, 
which is macerated in water and made into a drink. Bhang also is intoxi¬ 
cating. • 

Messrs. Duthie and Fuller, writing about the Himala^. jj tracts within 
the North-Western Provinces, say that the seed is not u.vommonly 
roasted and eaten by the hill-men, jnd that occasionally oil is esipresscd 
from it, and the oil cake given to their cattle. Dr. Stewart writes that on 
the SuU^ the seeds are roasted and eaten in small quantities with wheat. 

CANARIUMv 

Canarium commune, Linn., Burseraceje. 155 

Java Almond tree. 

Vem .—Jungli badam. Hind. 

Found in the Peninsula and Malabar. Introduced into Bengal, where 
it was found not to thrive well owing to the rigour of winter. 
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Cultivated in the Moluccas for its'fruit which is*a three-sided drupe, con¬ 
taining generally only one perfect seed, tasting somewhat like an.almond>. 
An oil expressed from the nuts, when fresh, i^mixed with food in Java. 
Bread is also made from the nuts in the island of Celebes. If eaten fresh 
or too frequently they may produce diarrhoea. (Drury.) 

CANAVALIA. 

'156 Canavalia ensffbrniis, D.C, Leguminosje. ^ 

Sword bean. 

Syn.—<!!. GLADIATA, DC. 

• Vent. — Makhamshtm, Beng.; Su^ed 01 lal kudsumhal, Hind.j Segahu, 

* Tam.; Tellay tumbeUen kaea, Tel. • 

Exjends along the eastern part of India frtJm the Ifimalaya to Ceylon, 
wild or cultivated. • 

The young, tender, half-grown pods are used as French beans at thg 
tables of Europeans. Natives also eat them commonly in curry. 

CAPPARIS. 

Z57 Capparis aphylla, Poih., CAPPARiDEiE. 

Vem.— Kirra, kerin, karil, ienti, delha, pinju, Pb. 

A dense, branching shrub of the Punjab and Western India, chiefly in 
arid tracts. Flowers in spring and fruits in April. 

Dr. Stewart says the bud is cooked fresh as a pot-herb, and the fruit is 
very largely consumed by the natives, ‘^grtat numbers of whom go out 
for the purpose of collecting it both when green and after it is ripe. In 
the former state it is generally steeped for 15 days in salt ami water, 
being put in the sun to ferment till it becomes acid, pepper and oil being 
then added. * • * It is eaten to an ounce or two at a time usually 

with bread. The ripe fruit is generally made into pickle with mustard or 
other oil, to be taken with bread.” The young flower-buds are pre.served 
as pickle. 

158 . horrida, Linn. 

Vem.— Hiun-garna, karoila, Pb. ; Karralura, OvT>n •, Aianday, Tam. ; 

Adonda, Tel. ; Katemi, Gouv. ; Ctioran, Ajmere. 

Inhabits the Punjab plains. 

In the southern Punjj|t> and Sind the fruit is made into pickle. 

Z59 C. spinosa, Linn. 

Caper bu^. 

^tXB.ft/^Kabra, Laoak ; Kaur, Hart, bauri, ber, bandar, bassar, Pb. 

Things the plant which in Europe produces the Caper. In India it 
occi^s in the central and northern parts of the Punjab. 

The ripe fruit is either eatenraw or made into pickle by the natives. 
Mr. Edgeworth found the buds (prepared in the style of ‘ Capers ’) 
to answer very well as a substitute tor its European congener". 

CAPSICUM. 

160 Capsicum frutescens, Zm«., Solanaceje. 

Spurpepper, Cayenne Pepper and Chillies. 

Vem. —Cal gdeh marich, lal lonka morich, Beng.; Lal gack mirich. Hind. 

This is the most common species. It is grown on light, sandy soil 
, in most parts of India, and very extensively so in parts of Bengal, 
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Orissa, and Madras, Suring the cold weather. When ripe it is generally 
of a bright red colour : it is then picked off the plant, laid out on mats 
in the’ sun to dry. * 

Every bazar has its store of these cjiillies, for it is one of the indis¬ 
pensable ingp’edients in native curries. 

Cspslicuin tninitnuni, Roxh. 

• 'Vera. — Dkan-morich, Beng. ; Dkan-mirich, Hiiy». 

A very small "chilly,” grown to a limited extent, and very hot. It 
is rarely used by natives, but Europeans it is steeped in vinegar, 
mixed with salt, and used as a seasoning in stews, chops, kc. 

fc. grossum, Wiyd. i6f 

Bell Pepmr. 

Vera. — Kafri-morich, Beng., Hind. , 

The thick* fleshy skin of this species is less hot than that of the others. 

Cultivated to a limited extent in gardens, chiefly for Europeans, i 
who either use them in stews or have them opened, stuffed with | 
certain spices, and pickled in vinegar. 

CARAGANA. 

Caragfana pygmaea, DC., Leguminos.*. 

Vera. — Tama, dama, Ladak. 

A low shrub inhabiting'th^dry high lands of the West Himalaya. 

It is browsed by goats. 

CARALLUMA. 

Carallurna edults, Renth., Asclepiade.®. 

Vera. — Chung, pippa, Pb. 

Grows in the arid tracts of the Punjab and Sind. 

The stems have a semi-acid or bitterish taste, and are eaten by the 
poorer class of natives as a relish to their food. 

Carambola. See Averrhoa Corambola, Linn., GsRANiAcEiE, 


CARDAMINE. 

Cardamine hirsuta, Linn., Crucifer*. jgg 

Found in all temperate regions of India, In Bengal iiiia cold wea¬ 
ther weed. * 

Eaten as water cress. 

CARDUUS. 

Card uus nutans, Composit*. jgg 

Thistle. 

Vera. — Kanchaifftiso, Pb. 

Found in the Western Himalaya, Western Tibet; Nubra, alti¬ 
tude 13,000 feet. 

Eaten by camels greedily. When bruised to destroy the prickles the 
thistles are given to cattle. They are also used as fodder in dry seasons. 
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CAREYA. 

167 Careya arborea, Roxh., Myrtacejk. 

Vern. — Kumbi, ihumbi, TIind. ; Gummar, Gond ; Boktoi, Lepcha ; Dam- 
bel, Garo; Ayma, pailapoota-^ammi, Tam. j Buda-durmi, dudipM, 
Tel. j Gavuldu, Mysore ; Bambway, Burm. 

The genus called after the Rev. Dr. Carey, the Serampore Missionary. 
Found in the suL-Himalayan tract, from the Jumna ea-tward to Ben¬ 
gal, and Burma, an*d in Ccnfal and South India. 

Blossoms during the hot season, and the seed ripens about three or 
four months after. (Roxh.) Fruit called khuni is eaten in the Punjab. 
The fleshy calyx leavet are used in Sindh for the cure of colds. 

CARICA. 

168 Carica Papaya, Z., Passifloreje. 

The Papaw or Papaya Tree. 

Vera. — Painpai, Beng. ; Papaya, Hikd. ; Arand-kharbuea, Pa. 
Commonly cultivated in most gardens throughout India, from Delhi to 
Ceylon. It fruits all the year round, but the fruit is most luscious during 
the summer. 

When ripe the interior is soft, yellow and sweetish; eaten by all classes 
and esteemed innocent and wholesome. When green it is used by natives 
in curry, also pickled. A few drops of tjie milk of the papaw renders 
any meat tender. _ 

The green fruit, when peeled, boiled, cut into small pieces, ancl served 
with sweet oil, vinegar, salt and pepper, serves as a very palatable 
vegetable,and is very similar to squash in taste. (Mr. L. Liotard.) 

CARISSA. 

179 Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynacej:. 

Vent. — Karenja, Beng.j Karaunda, Hind.; Kalaaha, Tam.; Waala, 
Tel. 

A small, gnarled t>jee found throughout India and Burma, oflen in 

f ardens, and more co- imonly in dry, uncultivated parts. It flowers in 
cbruary-April, and produces a small fruit which is grape green when 
young, white and pink when approaching maturity, and nearly black 
when ripe.^ The fruit ripens in July-August. 

Thgf. uitis made into pickle just before it is ripe, or employed in 
tartf. When ripe it makes a very good jelly, for which it is cultivated 
in gardens owned by Europeam. The natives universally eat it raw. 

Carob tree. Stt Cetatoaia siUqua, Linn,, Leguminos*. 

Carrot. Sec Daucu Carota, Umbellifer*. 

CAROXYLON. 

lyo Caroxylon Griffithii, Moq., Chenopodiace*. 

Vem.— Laghme, kkar, Pb. 

Grows in parts of the Punjab, where it is a favourite food of camels: 
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large quantities of th'is shrub are s^d by Edgeworth to be taken into 
Multan for this purpose. 


CARTHAMUS. 

Carthamus ox3facantha, Bieh., Couposita. 171 

. Vern. — Kantiari, kandiara, poli, khareta, Pb. 

. Found i# the North-West Provinces and Puni^b, most common in the 
, more arid tracts. 

The seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives parched, alone or with 
wheat. 

tinctorius, Li^. 

The Safflower ir Bastard Saffron. 172 

Vern. — Xamalottara, Sans,; Kusum,*BEt>G., Hind., Dec.; Sendurgam, 
kashumba, Tam. ; Agnisikha, Tel. ; Hshoo, Burm. 

An i^nual, grown extensively all over India. 

“ Poultry fatten on the seeds. An oil of a light yellow colour is pro¬ 
cured from the seeds. It is used for lamps and lor culinary purposes.” 
{Drury.) 

CARUM. 

Carum Carui, Linn., Umbellifkr^:. 173 

Caraway Seed. 

Vent.— yira, Bens,; Zira,*H ihd.} Shimai-shomhu, Tam.; Shimai-sapu, 

Tel. 

The plant is cultivated for its seeds as a cold season crop on the plains; 
also frequent on the hills. 

The seed is used parched and powdered, or raw and entire. In the 
former case it is used to flavour curries ; in the latter it is put in cakes. 

It is also used in confectionery and in flavouring drinks. 

C. copticum, Ben/A. 174 

I True Bishop’s Weed; Lovage. 

Syn. —Ptychotis Ajowan, DC. 

Vern. — yowan, Beng.; Ajmvan, Hind.; Oman, Tam.; Omamu, Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India for its sads. 

i Thc seeds are aromatic, and form an ingredient of the preparation 
known as pan. 

^ C. Roxbur^hianum, Benth. 175 

Vem. — Chanu, Beng.; Ajmid, Hind.; Rundhani, Beng.; tagam, 

Tam. ; Ajumdda-vomaru, Tel. 

Often raised in gardens during Jhe cold season for the seed wJiich i.- 
used in flavouring curry. 

CARYOTA. 

Caiyota urens, wnid., . 176 

Vem. —^^K»i^4o»tE,,LEPCHA; Bara ftatear, Ass.-, Salopa, Uriya; Conda-i 
panna, Tam.; Jirugu, Tel. ; Minbo, Burm. 

This graceful palm inhabits the mountainous regions of India; and 
flowers in summer. Roxburgh writes:—“This tree is highly valuable 
to the natives of the countries where it grows in plenty. It yields them, 
during the hot season, an immense quantity of toddy or palm wine, J 
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have been informed that the best trees will yield' at the rate of 100 pints 
in the 24 hours. 

"The pith or farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees is said to be 
equal to the best sago; the natives make it into bread, and boil it into 
thick gruel; these form a ^eat part of the diet of these people; and 
during the late famine (1830?), they suffered little while those trees lasted. 
' have reason to believe this substance to be highly nutritious.” 

The sap in some c^ses continues to flow for about a month. When 
fresh the toddy is aipleasant drink, but it sopn ferments; and when df'- 
tilled becomes arrack, the gin '-of India. The sugar called jaggery is 
obtained by boiling the toddy. 

CARYOPHYLLyS. 

177 Caryoilbyllus aromaticus, finn., Mvrtaceje. 

Cloves. 

■Vem.— Lavanga, Beng.; Long, Hind.; Kiramber, Tam.; I/ivangalu, 
Tel. 

It is indigenous in the Moluccas. Cultivated in parts of Southern 
India. 

The unexpanded dried flowers of this Myrtle tree is, under the name 
of Cloves, used to a limited extent as a hot spice throughout India. 

The Dutch tried to restrict its cultivation to the island of Amboyna, 
but in the course of time it got introduced to India and other places. 

Cashew-nut. See Anacardium ocddentale Linn., Anacardiac££. 

Cassareep. See Manibot .utilitissima, EuPHORBiACEiE. 

Cassava Bread, Tapioca. See Manlhot utiUtisslma, Euphokbiaceje. 

Cassia Buds. See Cumamommn Tamala, Nees., "Laumurs.. 


CASSIA. 

2^ 1 Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos^. 

^ The Indian Laburnum or Pudding Pipe. 

Syn.—C athartocarpus fistula, Pers. 

Vem. -Amaltds, Hind. ; Alash, iarangal, kidr, ali, Pb.; Bahava, gira- 
mdld, Bom. and f/iND ; Gurmala, Guz.; Sundali, bandarlati, Beng.; 
Suvarnak, SansI; Uriva ; Afa/JiW/', Nepal ; Sonald, G\ro ; 

Sunaru, Ass.; Bandolat, Cachak ; Kitwali, ktioli. shimarra, sim, 
viarga, N.^W. P.; Bhawa, Dec.; VPorya, Oudh; Gaggarwah, aila, 
karc\':hu, C. P.; Kane, sirtkone, koii, 'Iam.; Reylu, Tel.; Gnooshway, 
IfjRM. 

Qrows in the sub-Himalayan regions and throughout India and Bur¬ 
ma. . 

Leaves parched are eaten for medicinal purposes. 

C. lignea. See Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees., LAURiNEiE. 

179 C. Tora, Linn. 

The FfflTiD Cassia. 

Vem.— Chakunda, Hind, and Beng.; Tdnkald, kovariya, Bom.; Tarota, 
Dec.; Ushit-lagariiTAU.i Tagarisha chettu.,'\e.x..\ Dan-it>>wai, Burn.; 
Prabanatha, Sans. 

A gregarious under-shrub, from i to 2 feet in height, found every- 
. where in Bengal, widely spread and abundant throughout India. 
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An annual weed, producing a small seed eaten in times of scarcity. 
Recently this seed was brought to notice in British Burma as worthy 
of use' as a substitute Ibr coffee when roasted and ground. 


CASTANEA. 

Castanea vulgaris, Lam., Cupuliferje. ^ 

ThI Sweet Che|Tnut or Spanish Chestnut?. 

“Introduced in the Himalay^, and grown in various localities, and 
especially in a large nnmber of places in the Punjab and the hills of the 
North West Provinces, in Darjeeling and the ^hasia Hills.” {Gamble.) 

The nuts are teten. When ground into meal they form an imjfortant 
article of food for the poor. 
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CASTANOPSIS. 

Castanopsis indica, A. DC., CuPLxiFERiE. i8i 

\enx.-^Banj katas, H&VM.;\Kaskior 6 n, Lepcha; Serang, Ass.; Charang, 

Caro ; Tailo, Cachar ; Nikari, Sylhet. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Nepal, East Bengal, Assam, and 
Chittagong, ascending to 5,000 feet. 

'I'he fruit is eaten; it much resembles the filbert both in shape and 
in flavour. 

C. rufescens, Hook f. & Th.% 182 

Vern .—Dalni katas, Nepal ; Sirikishu, Lepcha ; Hingore, Ass. 

A very large, evergreen tree of the Sikhim Himalaya, from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet. 

The fruit is small, but edible and of good flavour, 

C. tribuloides, A. DC. 183 

Vem.— Tamari, kutonj, KitmauN; Mtisri katas, io/rfr, Nep.yl ; Bar kin 
gori, Ass.; Kyansa, Burm. 

An everg;reen tree met-with in south-east Kumaun, Nepal, East Ben¬ 
gal, ascending from the plains to 6,000 feet. Also found in Chittagong 
and hills of Burma above 3,000 feet. 

The fruit is eaten. 

CauliflO'V7er. See under Brassica B. (oleracea) botrytia. 

The cauliflower was introduced by Europeans into India. 

It is now widely cultivated during the cold wealher, t^nd is eaten by 
Europeans boiled as a vegetable, and by natives cooked as <.urry. 


CEDRELA. 

Cedrela Toona, Roxb., MELiACEiE. 

The Toon or Indian Mahogany Tree, 

Syn.—C. Serrata, Royle. • 

Vem. — Tan, Beng.; Drawi, Pb.; Tapa, kudaka. Boh.; Pomof 

Ass.; Simal, I.EPCIIA; Tunamarum, Tam.; Nandi, Tel.; Tundi, Kan.: 
Thitkado, Burm. 

A tree about 50 to 60 feet in height, growing in the plains of India 
and lower mountains. 

The seeds are used to feed cattle. 
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CEDRUS. 

Z86 Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifers. 

Deodar; Himalayan'Cedar. 

Vem.— Nakhtar, Afg.; Diar, deodir, daddr, Kashmir, Garhwa^, Ku- 
MADN ; Kelu, keeli, kilar, Himalayan names ; Giam, Tibet. 

Grows in tte Norih-Western Himalaya. ^ 

It yields a true ri,sin, and, ^y destructive., distillation, an oil, dads • 
coloured, and resembling turpentine.*" 

The youn^ shoots and plants are eagerly browsed by goats, &c. 

CELASTRUS. 

X87 Celastrus senegalensis, Lam., Celastrines. 

Syn. — C. Montana, Roxb.; Gymnosporia Montana, Lawson. 

Vem.— Sherawane, Trans-InduS; Talkar, dajkar, kharai, Baikal 
gajachinni, C. P.j Mdl kangoni. Bom.; Danti, pedda chintu, Tel. 

A tall, spinescent shrub of the northern dry and intermediate zones. 
North West India, ascending to 4,000 feet. Central India, and the drier 
parts of the Peninsula. 

The leaves are used for fodder. 

Celery. Stt Apium graveoleas, Linn,, Umbellifers. 

0 

CELOSIA. 

188 I Celosia ai^entea, Linn., Amarantaces. 

‘ ^^XVLs-^Sarroali^ Pb. 

A weed occurring in abundance in fields in the Punjab. 

Used as a pot-herb in times of scarcity. 

CELTIS. 

*89 Celtis australis, Linn., Urticacej:. 

Vem. — Kharak, SlMVA; Tagho, Afg. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree of Sulaiman and Salt Ranges, Hima¬ 
laya, from the Indus to Bhutan, ascending to 8,500 feet, Khasia Hills. 

The tree is largely planted for fodder. 

C. cauciu^<^i Wind. 

tfem.— Batkar, brumij, kanghol mirck (the fruit), Pb. 

A fine tree growing in the Punjab Himalayas. 

The fruit, a small drupe, is eaten W the natives, who regard it as 
sweetish, but it has almost no flesh. {Roxb.) 

CENCHRUS. 

Z91 Cenchrus echinatus, Linn., Gramin&e. 

Vtta,—Dhaman, agana, N. W. P.; Basla, lei, lapta, Pb. 

This grass is met with in arid ground in the plains of the North 
West Provinces and the Punjab. 
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Eaten by cattlesn the Fot weather; nutritious shoots are given 
out during the hottest season (Crooke quoted by Duthie). By some 
it is considered excellont fodder, by others only middling. The seeds are 
used in times of scarcity. {Stewart.) 

CEPHALOSTACLYON. 

Cepbalost^lyon capitatum, Munro, GRAMi;tEj:. ^ 

* Vem.— Gobia, gapi, I)Jepal ; Silt, sullea, Khasim 

This “bamboo has stems 12 to 30 feet, thin, yellow^ semi-scandent 
strong, with long internodes of about 2J feet, used for bows and arrows 
by the Lepchas. It is often gregarious, k flowered in Sikkim in 
1874.” {GamblA) * 

This bambofl, when if flowers, produces, like those common yi India, 
a rice-like grain eaten by the natives in* times of scarcity. The leaves 
, are good for Todder. 

CERATONIA. 

Ceratonia Siliqua, L„ Lfguminos^. 

T HE Carob tree, St. John's bean, or Bread or Locust tree. 

Vem.— Kharnub-nubti, Pb. 

A native of the Mediterranean coast, supposed by some to have fur¬ 
nished the “locusts” of St. John. Introduced into India with some 
degree of success. 

The pods, full of sweet, nutricious pulp, are a common article of food 
in the Mediteranean for man,*horscs, pig and cattle, and are imported 
into the Punj.ab under the name of Kharnub-nubti. (Brandis.) The)- 
form an important constituent in the patent cattle-foods. They are sup¬ 
posed to be the “ husks” of the Prodigal son, and the Locusts of John the 
Baptist. 

CEROPEGIA. 

Ceropegia bulbosa, Roxb., var. escnlenta, Rdge., Asclepiadrje. 

Met with in the Punj.ab. 

Tubers and leaves used as pot vegetables in Multan and Sind. 

Ceylon Moss. A'w Gmdlaria lichenoides, Algje. 

Chanay Kelengu. See Tacca plnnatifida. ? 

CHENOPODIUM. 

Chenopodium album, L., Chenopodiaceje. 

Vem.— Betu-sag, Beng. ; Jrr, em, bathua, lunak, Pb 

A weed common in parts of Northern India and Bengal, ascending 
the Punj,ah Himalaya;.. 

Used by the natives sometimes as a pot-herb. 

% 

Cheny. See Pmnus. ? 

Chestnut, Horse. Se^ aescuIus indicus. ? 

Chestnut, Sweet. See Castanea vulgaris. ? 

Chestnut, Water. See Trapa nutans. ? 

Chicory. See Dchorium Intybus, Linn., Composite. 

D 


CHICOBT 
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CHLORIS. 

196 Chloris barbata, Swartz., Gkahinkje. 

S711.—Andkopouon barbatus, Linn. 

Veni. — Gandi, gavun/r,pulooah,U. W. P. ; Konda^pulla, SoVTH India. 
Very common in Northern India and Sind; gfrows in large tu£ts on 
pasture ground. 

Cajtle eat till in flower, after which they do not seem.-to touch ii. 

Chocolate nut or Bean. See TITeobroma Cacao. 

a 

Chowlee. See DoUcboa sinensis. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 

197 Chrysophyllum Roxburghii, G. Don, Sapotaces. 

The Star Apple. 

Vem. — Petakara, Beng. ; PUhogarkh, Ass. ; Halt, Kan. ; Farsi, Mar. 
Lawili, CiNGH.; Thankya, Burh. 

An evergreen tree of Bengal, Burma, Western GhSts, and Ceylon. 

Fruit edible. 

CHRYSOPOGON. 

r98 Chrysopogon acicularis., Retz., Gramine.®. 

Syn.—A ndropogon aciculatus, Soxb.-, C. acicolatus. 

Vem. — Chore-kanta, Beng.; Shunkhini, chore pushpi, keshini. Sans.; 
Kudira-pullu, Mac. 

A small, coarse grass, grows on barren, moist, pasture ground 
throughout Bengal, also in the North West Provinces and Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Cattle do not seem to like it. Its thin, straight culms, i to 2 feet 
high, flower, and the small sharp-pointed seeds which follow are trouble¬ 
some to those who walk through the grass, as they stick to the stockings 
and produce a pricking and itching sensation until removed. 

299 c. gryllus, Trin. 

Syn.—C. Rovleanum, Nees.-, Andropogon gryllus, Linn. 

Inhabits the plains and hills in the Punjab and North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. 

MueileH' says it is a useful fodder grass. 

Cicca^^cha, Linn. See Phyllanthus distichns, Mull. Arg., Euphor- 

BLACEiE. ‘ 

CICER. 

200 Cicer arietinum, Linn., LEcuMiNosiE. 

The Common Gram or Chicken Pea. 

Vem. — Choli, bit, Beng.; Chand, chenna. Hind.; Chenuka, Sans.; 
Kadalay, Tam.; Sunagaln, Tel.; Kudoly, Kan.; Hims, Arab.; 
Nakhud, Pers. 

Cultivated for its seed throughout India on any soil, from the heaviest 
clay to the lightest loam; but on heavy clays it is said to give the largest 
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produce. It is generally sown alone, or along with wheat, or barley, or 
mustafd. The sowing is carried on in September and October, in the 
different parts of the country, the rate being from 8o to loo lbs. of seed per 
acre j scarcely any irrigation is required; ihe harvest takes place in March 
and April, a fortnight or so after the wheat, or barley, or mustard, with 
which it is sown is reaped. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh there are two varieties of 
grain : one^a large, reddish grain, the other a sm»ll ligljJ, brown one. A 
Very large white-grained ^ind known as Cabuli is»also grown, l>ut more 
as a curiosity than in ordinary cuftivation. The area under gram in the 
30 temporarily-settled districts of the North West PrtArinces is given 
by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at about acres; it is growyi more 

in the districts w»st of Allahabad than in those east of it. Th#cost of 
cultivation, including rent, is stated by the authors just mentioqpd to be 
Rs. 12-13-0, and they give the figures of ^out-turn to be— 


• 

Maunds of Gkam per acre. 


On unirrigatcd 

On irngated 


land. 

land. 

For gram alone. 

5 to 8 

13 

„ ,, and barley. 

6 „ 9 

14 

„ ,, and wheat. 

6 1. 9 

«3 


The exports of gram by sea to other countries have been as follows 
during the last five years :— 



Quantity in 
Cwts. 

Value in 

Rs. 

1878-79 . 

288,506 

13,86,314 

1879.80. 

285.956 

13 , 34.443 

I8.S0-8I • • • . • 

284,095 

10.14.S73 

1881-82. 

365,690 

9,99.336 

1882-83 . 

312,953 

8,28,647 


Analysis of exportation of gram from British India for the year 1882- 

83:- 


Provinces from which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
Cwts. 

Countries to which 
exported. 

Quant\^ in 
Cwts. 

Bengal 

Bombay •. 

Sindh 

Madras 

British Burma . 

Total 

142.403 

31,354 

846 

• 108,267 
30,103 

Mauritius « • • 

Ceylon • , • 

Straits Settlements . . 

Reunion • • 

Australia 

Other countries • 

164,969 

36,521 

29,784 

29,094 

25.890 

6,695 

312,953 

313.953 
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Cicer soongaricum, Steph. 

Vera. — Tiaku.jamani, Pa. ^ 

Met with in the Western Himalayas, temperate and alpine region, 
altitude 9,000 to 15,000feet; H'ti, Lahoul, Kumaun, Tibet. 

Said to fatten cattle quickly, and to be used as a pot-herb. The peas 
a^e eaten both raw and cooked by the people. 


CICHOHIUM.' 

202 Cichorium Iritybus, Composite. 

; Chicory. , 

Vem. — Kasni, Hind., Pers.; Kindyba, Arai.; Kaskini-virai, Tam.; Hand, 
gul, suchal, kasni, Pb. 

North-West India, Kumaun, probably an escape fronr cultivation. 
"Theyoung plant is in some places used as a vegetable.” (Roxb.) 

It is used as a salad, the young leaves being blanched lib’endine. 
Its roots are roasted, ground, and mixed with coffee to flavour it. 


CINNAMOMUM. 

203 Ctnnamomum obtusifolium, Nees, Laurinejs. 

Veia.—Tetpai, Beng.; Bora singoli, Nepal; Loolettg-iyaw, Burm. 

A large tree of the outer North-West Himabaya, ascending to altitude 
7,000 feet; Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 

Leaves are aromatic; used in curry. 

204. C. Tamala, Nets. 

Cassia Lignea or Cinnamon. 

Vera. — Dalchini, iiriiria. Hind. ; Tamdld, Bom.; Chota, Nepal; Dopatti 
Ass. 

The leaves are known as Tejpat, and the bark as Taj. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree, occasionally met with on the Hima¬ 
laya, from the Indus to the Sutlej, altitude 3,000 to 7,000 feet, becoming 
common eastward to Bengal, Khasia hills and Burma. {Gamble.) 

The bark and the dried leaves are used to flavour dishes. It is much 
used to adulterate true cinnamon. 

205 C. zeylanicum, BrQ>n. 

True Cinnamon. 

Vtn.-'.-Dalchini, Hind.; Karrwma, Tam.; Banalinga, Tai..', Rassu, kur- 
Mndu, Cinch. ; Loolengkyau, Burn. 

It^ a native of the Ceylon forests, but now cultivated on the western 
coast of that island. ' 

It is chiefly used as a condiment and for flavouring confectionery ; also 
used in curry, and enters into the preparation known as pdn. ' 


CISSUS. 

206 bissus carnosa, Lam., Ampelidej:. 

Vem. — Karik, girdardak, Pb. 

A climber found in valleys at the foot of the Punjab Himalaya and 
in Ka.shmir. 

It is eaten by camels. 
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Citrullus CoIoC]mthis, Schrad., Cuci{|iBiTACEa:. 

English Colocynth. 

Veni. — Indrayan, Hind.; Makkal, Benc. ; Indra^varuni, vishala, S4NS. ; 

Payroomuti, Tl'am.; Putsa kaya, Tei., } Indrawan, Dec.; Sheti-putsa, 
, CiiNGH. • ^ 

An annual found wild in waste tjacts of North-West, Central and 
South India. It is the wild gourd of the Book of Kings. 

The spongj’ seed-bearing portion of the fruit is used as a medicine ; it 
is intensely bitter and acts as a purgative • • 

The seeds, wflich are wholesome, are deprived of their poisoifous skin 
and pulp, made^nto a paste, and eaten with dates. The youngjfruits are 
also eaten. 


C. yull^aris, S'chrad. 208 

The Water-Melon. 

Vetn.— Tarbuza, ialinda, hindwana, N. W. P.; Samanta, Hind. ; Ckaya- 
pula. Sans. 

Cultivated very generally for its cool, refreshing fruit, especially in 
Upper and Northern India, and appreciated by Natives as well as Kuro- 
peans. It is supposed to be the Melon of Egypt, the loss of which the 
Israelites regretted so much. 

The fruit is large, oVotd, g|pen, and smooth ; the flesh is whitish yellow, 
or red. 

The seeds are compressed .and variable in shape and colour; they are 
sometimes dried and the kernels eaten. 

It is usually sown in January and February, and the fruit ripens in 
April and M.ay. 

In the North West Provinces and Oiidh, it is largely cultivated, but 
statistics of the areas are wanting; the only districts for which figures are 
available arc Bukandshahr, Jalaun and Meerut, and these show respec¬ 
tively 56, 48 and 26 acres annually. 

W. fistulosus. 209 

In the Flora of British India C. fistulosus has been given as a 
synonym to C. vulg^aris, Schrad, but Duthie m.akes it a variety. 

Vem.— Tendus, tensi, N. W. P.; Tinda, Pb. ; Meko, trindus, dilpasand, 
tinda, alvinda, SiND. 

“Cultivated in Sindh from April to September, generally in the same 
plot of ground with common melons, gourds and cucumbers. The fruit 
IS picked when about two-thirds grown, the size and shape ^f % common 
field turnip • * * It is pared, iwt in quarters, the seeds cktracted, 
well boiled in water, and finally boiled in a little milk, with salt, black- 
pepper and nutmeg. Musalmans generally cut it into dice, and cook it 
together with meat in stews or curries. Hindus fry it in gAf with split 
gram-peas (CIcer adetinum) and a curry powder of black-pepper, cinna¬ 
mon, cloves, cardamoms, dried cocoanut, tqrmeric, salt and asafeetida. 

It is sometimes made^ into a preserve in the usual manner. It is some¬ 
times picked when small, cooked without scraping out the seeds, an*d 
regarded a greater delicacy than when more advanced.” (Dr. Stocks in 
Hooker's journal of Botany, quoted by Duthie and Fuller.) 

In the' North West Provinces and Oudh the tensi is cultivated in 
the western districts before the rains in well-manured land, either as a sole 
crop or with other vegetables, and is eaten during the rainy ^gpson. 
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2Z0 Citrus Auraatium, Linn,, Rutaceje, 

The Orange. 

„ , narinjri, Hi 

Santra, Pb.; Kitchli, Tam.; Ktttali, Tel. 

Found wild in W,-stern and Upper India. . ^ 

Cultivated in most parts pf Indja, espc;ially in Sikkim and Sylhet, 
Punjab and Nagpur. 

Sir J. Hooker, in his Flora of British India, gives three varieties under 
the above species, vie .; — 

1. Aurantium, proper, which he calls the sweet orange. 

2. Bigraradia, which he says does not seenY to be cultivated in India, 

except in gardens, an<l calls it the bitter or Seville orange. 

3. Bergamia, which he says is rarely cultivated in India, and calls 

the Bergamot Orange whgnce is got the Bergamot Oil.g 

The variety most common and cultivated largely in the above-men¬ 
tioned tracts IS the Aurantium, proper. From Sylhet it is largely im¬ 
ported into and distributed over Bengal, the largest quantity finding its 
way into the Calcutta markets. The fruit has a thin rind, and is sweet 
and juicy. 

The orange grown in and about Delhi is on the average larger, but 
more spongy and thick-peeled than the preceding. The Nagpur orange 
is compact, sw'eet and excellent. 

Orange trees attain great age—upw^ds of 600 years,—and some have 
been known to produce as many as 6,000 fruits in a year, and to grow to 
a height of 50 feet, with a trunk 12 feet in circumference. 

“The Nagpur oranges are distributed over parts of the Central Prov¬ 
inces, and find their way as far as Allahabad. They are excellent, and 
will, it may be anticipated, compete with the Sylhet orange if Nagpur 
be connected with Calcutta by railway lines.” {Mr. L, Liotard.) 

2 11 C. decumana, Willd. 

The Shaddock, or Pomelo, or Forbidden Fruit, 

Vem .—Batavi ttebu, mahd nibu, ckakotra. 

Introduced into India from Java and into the West Indies by Captain 
Shaddock, hence its name. It is cultivated in most tropical countries 
in India, chiefly in gardens throughout the plains. It is more perfect and 
more common in Bengal and Southern India than in the North West 
Provinces. ‘ 

Tbere are two varieties : one with whitish,and the other with reddish, 
pulpr’ Besides, the individual fruits differ from one another in size, reach¬ 
ing 2 feet in circumference and quality according to the soil, climate and 
situation. 

In appearance it resembles the orange. The larger ones are known 
as Pomeloes, the smaller as Forbidden Fruit. 

212 1C. medica, Linn. 

I ‘ The Citron, Lemon, Lime. 

Vent. — Beg^pura, korna-nebu, Beng.; fambira, Sans.; Limbu, kutla, 
nitnbu, limu, HIND.; Biji^ira, mahdlunga, btjori. Bolt.; Elumic/t^kam^ 
paskam, Tam.; Nimma^andu, Tel.; Ntmht hanu, Kan.; Limu, Arab. 
and Pers,; Thanba-ya, Burn. 

Wild^in Burma, Chittagong, ‘Sitakund Hill,’ Khisi, foot of the 
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Himalaya ascending to 4,000 feet; in the hot valleys of Sikkim, ascend¬ 
ing tt) 4,000 feet.’ , 

Sir d. Hooker, in his Flora of British India, classes the different 
kinds of Lime into four varieties :— 

'C'ar.—medica. proper. 

This, the Citron, he describes as having "flowers usually numeftjus, 
'fruit larg% oblong, or obovoid. rind thick, tender, aromatic, pulp scanty, 
sub-acid.” 

Var. 2.—Lifflonum. 

The Lemon he describes as having "fruit,middle-sized, ovoid^ yellow> 

'• rind thin, pulp abundant, acid.” 

Var, 3.-adda. 

The Sour Lime of India has “flowefs small, fruit usually small, glo- 

* bose or ovoid, with a thick or thin rind, pulp pale, sharply acid.” 

Var. 4.-^imetta. 

“ Leaves and flowers as in var. adda; fruit globose, 3 to 5 inches in 
diameter, rind thin, smooth; juice abundant, sweet, not aromatic.” This 
is the Sweet Lime of India. 

All the four varieties are cultivated, to a limited extent, throughout 
India, chiefly in gardens ; and are sold in almost every bazar. 

Cloves. See Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., Myrtace*. 

Clover. See Trifolium prateale, Linn., LEGUMiNoSiE. 


CEPHALANDRA. 

Cephalandra indica, Naud., Cucurbitaceje. 

Syn.—CocciNiA indica, W. & A. 

Vem.— Kanduri, ghol, iundru, Pb. 

Common throughout India. 

The fruit is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of a purple color. 

Dr. Stewart says that in the Punjab it is wild in the plains, and that 
its fruit is eaten, generally raw. 


CLERODENDRON. 

• 

Clerodendron Colebrookianum, Walp., VKRBENACEi* 214, 

VenL—Kadungbi, Lepcha. 

A small, ever-green tree of SikMm and Khdsia Hills, 3,000'to 6,000 
feet. 

The" young leaves are eaten by the Lepchas. 


COCCULUS. * 

Cocculus Leseba, I>C., Menispermacea. 215 

Vem.— War, valUr, vehri, parmatti, perhhaiina, Pb. 

An extensive climber of the drier zones, especially of West India. 

On the Trans-Indus, Stewart says, it is browsed by goats but by no 
other animals. ’ * 
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COCOS. 

Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palux. 

The Cocoa-nut Tree. 

Vens.— Narikel, Beng.; Nariel, Hind.; Tenna, Tam.j Narikadam,tTex..i 

‘ Ong, Burm, 

Cultivated «througiiout the outer regions of India, i. », those nej-r 
the sea coast. On the eastern,and western coasts it is very <Tbund.atu. 
There are several varieties. All flower in the hot season, and the nuts 
ripen in from' September to November. 

Under the head of food products, we must note the following;— 
Cocoanut cMage. —This is the terminal bud at the summit of the 
tree. ^It is used as a vegetable and also makes an excellent pickle. 

Young cocoanut (Vkrn. rfa^)-—This is the tender fruit, plucked off the 
tree for the cooling, sweetish, clear water, and the soft, ci^eamlike pulp ii 
contains. The water is drunk and the pulp eaten by natives of all 
classes. * 

Mature cocoanut (Vern. jhoona narkel). —This is the fruit in its mature 
state with its outer thick fibrous covering completely dried. It contains less 
water, but has a thicker and harder albumenous layer th.an the tender 
fruit. This IS eaten with parched rice, or rasped and put into curries. It 
is also made into sweeUraeats, An oil is extracted from it which is em¬ 
ployed for various culinary uses, and is also exported to a ccrt.ain extent. 
The cocoanut also yields wine and sugar. The quantity and value of 
cocoanut oil exported from India is given as follows during the past five 
years:— * 


Official years. 

Quantity in 
Gallons. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

1878-79. 

7*5.852 

10,07,492 

1879-S0. 

1,221,875 

14,94.670 

1880-81. 

1,8.88,122 

2«,()<>.797 

1881-82 ....... 

1.064,575 

10,78,418 

1882-83 . 

856.527 

9,49,608 


Analysis of exportation of cocoanut oil from British India for the 
year 1882-83;— >• 


Proi^ocf^ from which 
exported. 

Quantity^n 

Gallons. 

Countries to which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
Gallons. 

Madras . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Sindn 

British Burma 

845,739 

8,667 
. 1,902 

169 

SO 

United Kingdom . 
Germany 

Austria 

France 

Aden • . 

United States 

Italy 

510,038 

188,342 

72,09s 

69,620 

6,208 

5.734 

4,214 

Total 

\ .--r 

856,527 

Total 

856,527 
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COFFEA. 

• 

^offea, Linn., RuBiACEiE, 2l8 

• Coffee. 

A small, much-branched tree, 20 feet in heifjht, with whitish bark and \ 
white orange-like flowers that perfume the air, a native of Abyssinia. 

The young fruit, which is red on rij)ening, is about the size of a sm.all 
cherry, each containing two seeds, closely united. These, on beingsepa- 
r;iled. constitute the Coffee berries of Commerce j and on being ground 
and roasted, the coffee of the shops. 

In India, in the southern regions, Coffea arabica, the coffee plant, is 
largely cultivated. The other cultivated species are mentioned below 
since described in Flora of F/Htish India :— 

C. bengalensis, Roxb., occurring from Kumaun to Mishmi, also in 
Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, Chitt.agong, and Tenasserim. Fruit ovoid- 
oblong. 

C. Wightiana, W. ISf A., of the Western Peninsula; in arid pkees 
from Coorg to Travancore. Fruit much broader than long, with a deep 
furrow. 

C travaDCorensia, IF. A., occurring in Travancore. Fruit broader 
than long. 

C. fragrans, Korth., of Sylhet and Tenasserim. Fruit much like 
the tw'o last. 

C. khasiaiia, /Aie/fe, /., of Khasi and Jaintia. Fruit J inch in diameter, 
smooth ; seeds ventr.aliy concave. 

C. Jenkinsii, //oo*./., of Khasi Mountains, Fruit and seeds different 
from the hast, being ellipsoid. 

These species are not, however, of any special economic importance ; 
and very little coffee is grown in the tracts in which they' are said to be 
found. The coffee-cultivating region is Southern India, and the enter¬ 
prise there has gained much importance. It at present not^nlv supplies 
most of the coffee consumed in Ind*, but exports l.arge quantities to ot her 
countries, as the following figures (which are those of the last five years) 
will show 

Official years. P'^^wtsc* Value in Rs. 


1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 82 

1882- 83 


341,186 1,54.36.427 

3'!9.3'3 1,02,67,46s 

369,357 1,59,96,688 

346,364 1,44,74,650 

353,324 •,39,22,040 
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Analysis of exportation of Coffee from British India for the year 
1882-83:— 


Provinces from which 
exported. 

QuaAbities 
in Cwts. 

Countries to which exported. 

Quantities 
in Cwts. 

Madras . • « • 

Bombay 

Bengal .... 

« 

Sindh .... 

'■ Total 

308,576 

44 ,fii 

21 

16 

United Kingdom . .« 

France . 

Persia .... 
Kgypt .... 
Arabia .... 
Turkey in Asia 

e 

216,861 , 
89,826 
11,698 

11,659 

10,828 

7.727 

353,^24 

353,324 


The Coffee crops of Southern India and Ceylon have suffered much of 
late years from a disease called the Coffee Blight, which is caJsed by a 
fungus (Hemilein vastaMx) spreading over the leaves, whose functions it 
completely destroys, resulting in a failure of the Coffee crops. No cure 
has as yet been discovered. 

COIX. 

219 Coix lachryma, Linn,, Geaminm. 

Job’s tears. 

Syn.— C. ARUNDiNACEA, Lfmk. j LiTHAGRosTis Lacryma Jobi, Cortn. 

Vem. — Sankroo, Hind.; Gurgur or hunch, Beng. ; Kassaibija, Bom.; 
Kudhii, thid (black variety), sotsd (white variety). Re-see (collective name), 
Naga hills. 

Met with in the plains of the Punjab, the North West Provinces and 
the warm hill-sides and valleys of the Himalayas. In Bengal it is common 
on the rice grounds as a weed of cultivation and in ditches; it grows to 
the height of from 4 to 6 feet. In the Naga hills it occurs at 5,000 feet 
near Kohima. 

Throughout Assam and the Eastern frontier of India this coarse 
cereal constitutes an important article of food with the hill tribes, to a 
large extent taking the place of the Millets used by the hill tribes of 
North and South India. In Burma the seeds are eaten parched like maize; 
it is also largely eaten by Hill Tribes in India; in South China it is used 
as a material for matting. The tears or grains of this and several wild or 
less frequently cultivated species are used like beads in the construction 
of earrings and other ornaments worn by the hill tribes, especially the 
Angami Nagas. 

I COLQCASIA. 

220 Colocasia antiquorum, Schott., Aroideje. 

j Taro, Eddoes or Scratch-coco 

Vem. - Kochi, gori-kachi, ashi-kachi. Hind., Beng.; Gkuiva, auri, 
N.W.P. ; Alu, BoM.y DtH, Naga. 

Met with at Kohima) in Manipur, altitude^from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 

■ Cultivated on high ground around the Naga villages throughout Manipur 
and the Naga hills. 

The plant has large heart-shaped leaves, borne on long foot-stalks, 
riang from a short farinaceous corm. This corm forms kn important 
article of food to the natives throughout India, being largely cultivated, 
•Jjut rarel;^ ever eaten from the wild state of the plant which occurs every 
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, where as a weed of damp places. The wild condition of the plant is by 
the Angami Nagas called Kirth. 

Colocasia indica, Schou. 221 

Syn.— Akuh indicuh, Lour. 

• Vem.— Man-kochoo, Bkng. 

■ Much cultivated in Bengal, especially near the huts of the natives, in 
much the feme way as the 01 (Amorphopbalus).* • . 

Roxburgh says of this plant Muefc cultivated about the huts of the 
natives for its esculent stems and small pendulous bulbs.or tubers, these 
being very generally eaten by people of all ranks in their curries.” 

There are two^varieties of this plant, one with darker stems; ^oth are 
propagated by the viviparous bulbules, fertile seeds being rarely if ever 
produced. * 

COMMELINA. 

Commelina bengalensis, L., Commelinack®. 222 

Vem. — Kanchura, katiuraia, Beng. ; Chura, kanna, Pb. 

In the Northern Punjab plains and hills. 

Le<aves eaten by the poor people as a pot-herb, especially in times of 
scarcity. The fleshy rhizomes of some of the species of this genus con¬ 
tain much starch, mixed with mucilage, and are therefore wholesome food 
when cooked. 

Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. See Anogelssus latifolia, Wall, Cou- 

DKETACEiE. 


CORCHORUS. 

‘ Corchorus olitorius, Z/««, Tiliacejk. 223 

Vem. — Pat, Beng. 

Indigenous in many parts of India. 

The leaves and tender shoots are eaten by the natives. 


CORDIA, 

Cordia Myxa, Linn ., Bokaginea. 224 

Sebestens. 

Vem .— Lasora, bhokar, gondi. Hind. ; Lasroara, Pb. ; Lesuri, Sind. 

^orla, Kumaun ; Bohari, buhal, Beng. ; Vidi, verasu, Tam. ; Thanat, 

Burm. : Nimat, Lepcha. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Salt Range, the Sub-Himalayan tract 
from the Chenab to Assam, Khasi Hills, Bengal, Burma, and Central 
and South India. _ * 

The fruit grows iS clusters and consists of a drupe, the pulp of whidi 
is soft and clammy. 

"The fruit when ripe is eaten by the natives and also pickled 
the smel> of the nuts when cut is heavy and disagreeable: the taste of 
the kernels is like that of filberts.” {Drury.) 

C. Lzittfolia is the larger variety, and it also is eaten by^e native?. 
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225 Cordia Rothii, Rom. ScA. 

Syn.—C. Anoustifolia, Soxb. 

Vera. — Gondi, gundui,gundi. Hind.; Liar, Sind; Narvilli, Tam. 

A small tree in the dry zunes of North West and South India. 

The pulp of the fruit is eaten. (Gamble.) 

226 C. vestita, .ff"./. & T. 

Vera. — kumbi, iaruk, Pb. _ 

Common in parts of North India. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives, and is said to be sweet. It is pre¬ 
ferred to that of C. Myi^a. 


COklANDRUM. 

227 Coriandrum sativum, Linn., UMBELUKKRjsf. 

'I'hk Coriander. 

Vera. — Dhanyaka, Sans.; Dhania, Beng., Hind.; KotamalU, Tam.; 
Oanyalu, Tel. ; Nan nan, Burm. 

This plant is cultivated all I'ver India. 

Eaten by the natives as a vegetable. The seeds are universally used 
as a condiment, and forms one of the ingredients in curry. 

They are also used in confectionery, and for flavouring spirits. 

CORIARIA. 

228 Coriaria nepalensis, Wall, Cokiarie*. 

Vera. — Guch, bttlel. 

Native of Nepal, where its fruit is said to be eaten. 

A small, straggling shrub of many places in the Himalaya; 2,500 to 
7,500 feet in altitude. 

“ The branches are browsed by sheep. The fruit is very insipid but 
is eaten, although at Umes it is said to cause thirst and colic.” 
(Dr. Stewart.) 


CORNUS. 

229 Coraus capitata, Wall., Cornacrb. 

Kar.—B enthamia eragifera, Lindt. 

Ve n. — Tharwar, thesi, Pb. 

A small tree met with from the Punjab Himalaya to Bhutan. 

Dr. Stewart says that the ripe fruit is sweetish, and is made appa¬ 
rently into a preserve and eaten by the natives. The fruit rescmbfcs a 
strawberry. 

230 C. macrophylla, Wall ' 

' Vera. — Kasir, kackir, haleo, allian, haddi, nSug, iaksh, kachir, ruchia. 

Hind. ; Paimoro, Nepal ; Kandar, kasir, haddu, Pb. 

A doubtfully distinct species from Dogwood, Coraus ssngnlnea; 
common in the Punjab Himalaya. I found it in the Ndga hills and 
Manipur, 

Goats feed on its leaves, and the natives eat the fruit. 

e V 
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CORYLUS. 

Corylus colurna, Linn., CupuuFERiE. 

The Indian Hazel Nut. 

Syn. — C. LACERA, Wall. ; C. Jacquemontii, Dene. 

' Veto. — Curri, Nepal; Langura, Bhutia; Urni, leinri, thangi, 

skurli, hanpalu, kapasi, bhotia badam, Himalayan Names. Findak, the 
Pit! name for the nuts. ' • 

A moderate-sized tr#s of thft Norlii-West Ilimalaya, between alti¬ 
tude 5,500 and 10,000 feet. 

The nuts are smaller than the European v.ariely, but are fairly as 
pood, and are lajpely eaten by the natives, afid broupht into the#,various 
hill stations in l,lTe Himalaya. 

C. Ferox, Wall. 

Vem. — Curri, Nepal'; Lar^ura, Bhutia. 

A small tree of Nepal, Sikkim, 8,000 to 10,000 feet. The fruit is covered 
with a prickly cup; the kernel is edible. 


COUSI- 

•NIA. 


231 


232 


CORYPHA. 

Corypha utnbraculifera, Linn., Palile. 

The Talipat Palm. 

\tta.—Conda-pani, Tam.; Sine, Kan.; Tala, Cinch.; Pebeng, Bukm. 

A tall tree of Ceylon and»the Malabar coast. Cultivated in Bengal 
and Burma. 

A kind of sago is yielded by the pith. {Gamble.) 


233 


COSTUS. 

Costus spedosus, Sm., Scitamine,e. 234 

Vem. — Kust, kei, Beng., Hind.; GudArichdkiinda, iemuka, Bom. ; Bomma 
kachika, Tel. ; Tsjana-kua, M.\l.; KemAka, S.yns. 

One of the most elegant plants of this family ; its spirally-twisted stem 
carries its glossy leaves and white flowers above the brushwood in our 
tropical jungles. It is common everywhere throughout India, especially so 
in Bengal, frequenting moist, shady phaces. 

The rhizomes are made into a preserve, eaten by the natives. Piesse 
says of it: “I have made some experiments with a s.ample of ktisht ; it 
appears to be scarcely as odorous as Orris Rixjt., The tincture h.as an 
agreeable smell, and would be useful, but no quantity has as yet been seen 
in our markets,” An unlimited quantity might easily enough be ex¬ 
ported from Bengal were some effort made to bring this ro< 5 t before the 
perfumers of Europe. 

The root is cooked in syrup and made into preserve in some parts of 
India. The natives consider it wholesome. 

COUSINIA. . 

Cousinia minutu, ffoiss., Comfosita. 235 

Syn.—C. Calcitrapieormis, yaub&Spach. 

Vem. — Lakhtei, kandieri, Pb. 

Occurs in a wild state in some parts of the Western Punjab pla'"' 

The young plant is used as a vegetable. 
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CROTALARIA 


Crotalaria juncea, Linn., LEcuMiNosiE. 

False hemp, San h^p, Tag hemp, 

Vern. —Sanai san, sani, phuhan, arjha san, N. Ind. 


- The False Hemp is cultivated to a certain extent in the plains of 
Northern India, chiefly for its fibre. In the North West Provinces 
and Owdh, it «s moStly cultivated in the Kohilkhand, A'llahabad ai.d 
Agra (^visions. « , ’ • 

It is sown the commencement of the rains in light, sandy soils, and 
cut in September and October, the chief object of the cultivation being 
the fbre. The cost of cilltivation, including rent, is paid at Rs. 15-6 per 
acre, and the average out-turn of clean fibre is about 8 maunds or 640 
lbs. t(! the acre. It is the belief that the fibre is in its best condition when 
the plants are flowering. Consequently when the flowers appear the 
plants are cut. ' 

Under the head of fcxid it may be noted that the tops are cut 
off and given to cattle, and the fibre is extracted from the stalks. 


CTENOLEPIS, 

237 Ctenolepis Garcini, Naud.. Cucurbitace^;. 

"V&tl, — Zudi muralu. Tec. 

An annual climber of Bundelkhand and the Deccan. Grows on rub¬ 
bish and hedges. 

CUCUMIS. 

^38 Cucumis MelO., Linn, CucuRBiTACE«. 

The Sweet-Melon. 

Vent. — Kharmuj, Benc. j Kharbuja, khurbij. Hind. ; Kharabija, chibida. 
Bom. ; Gidhro, SlND.; Vellariserai, Tam. ; Mulampandu, Tel. ; Re-md, 
Naga. 

Extensively cultivated in the North West Provinces, in the sandy 
basins of the rivers, on account of its fruit. Native of North W’^st 
India, Beluchistan, and perhaps West tropical Africa (DC.) including 
numerous varieties which present differences both in shape and use of 
the fruit. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh it is grown commonly on 
sandy stretches in river beds. “ So soon as the sand-banks are exposed 
by the falling of the,river, operations commence by enclosing small plots 
with grass fences in order to protect them from the inroad of drifting 
sand. A plentiful stock of manure is then carried to the spot, and large 
holes dug at regular intervals .^throughout the plot, into which the 
manure is distributed. The melons are sown over the manure in the holes, 
which act therefore in the same manner as forcing beds. This is the 

S ractice in growing melons in the beds of rivers such as the Ganges and 
umna, which consist wholly of white sand. Where the river deposit is 
of richer quality and contains a mixture of organic matter, a much less 
amount of manure is requited, and it is reported that occasionally manure 
, is altogether dispensed with. The melon beds coivimencc fruiting in April 
and continue yielding until they are overwhelmed by the rise of the rivers 
in June.” (Duihie and Fuller.) The area under melons in the North 
West Provinces may be estimated at 23,000 acres annually. , 

In Manipur it is cultivated by the Nagas and is of a spherical form 
with ten segments. 
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CUCUMISc 

The flesh of the frrfit is usiiklly sweetish and pleasant, and eaten by 

, Europeans as well^as natives. 

» • 

CuCUtnis Melo, Linn , var. Momordica (.f/. Roxh.) 233 

Vent.— PhuH, Beng. j Phut, iuli, ^chra (unripe). Hind, ; Kahari-kai, 

Tam.; Pedda-kai,pedda dosray, Tel. 

There are two varieties, one appearing in the rains and the other ii^he 
hot season. 

• One of fhe more marked varieties of C. Me(>, diffaring only in the 
form and n.tture of the fAit, whicji is cj^indrical, quite smooth, i to 2 feet 
long, 3 to 6 inches diameter, when ripe bursts spontaneously, and has 
seeds rather smaller than those of the common melon. (Duthie and 
Fuller.) ^ 

In the Nor^ West ^Provinces and Oudh, th<* area under phut 
ranges from 7 acres in Mainpuri to 183 in Allahabad, .ind 212 in^ijnor. 

“ The frui\,is much eaten both by natives and Europeans ; when young 
'^hey .arc a good substitute for the common cucumber, and when ripe (after 
bursting spontaneously) with the addition of a little sugar they are 
little im rior to the melon, and reckoned very wholesome.” (Roxb. FI. 

Ind. I.c.) 

C, Melo, Linn., var. utflissimus {sp. Ro-vb.) 24O 

Syn.—C. Utillissimus, Roxb. 

Vern . — Kankri, Hind ; Kiinitu, Beng.; Dosray, I el ; Kdiadi,^OK. 

Cultivated in Upper Bengal, the North West Pr.jvincesand Punjab 
during the hot weather .and the rains. “The fruit varies from short oval 
or cylindrical to elongate, and b. either straight or curved like some varie¬ 
ties of lucumbcr. It varies in colour from dark green to nc.arly white, 
usually changing to a bright orange colour when ripe.” (Duthie and 
Fuller.) 

A’lii’ri is an important .at tide of food with the poorer clas.ses during 
the hot weather months. Roxburgh gives the following account of the 
fruit:— 

“ This appears to me to be by far the most useful species of Cucumis 
th.at I know; when little more than one half grown, they are oblong, and 
a little downy; in this state they are pickled ; when ripe they are about as 
large as an ostrich’s egg, smooth and yellow ; when cut they have much 
the flavour of the melon, and will keepg.iod for several months, if carefully 
gathered without being bruised aud hung up ; they are also in this stage 
eaten raw, and much used in curries, by the natives. 

“ The seeds, like those of the other cucurbitaceous fruits, contain much 
farinaceous matter, blended with a. barge portion of mild oil; the natives 
dry and grind them into a meal, which they emploj^ as an article of diet; 
they al.so express a mild oil from them, which they use in food and to 
burn in their lamps. Experience, as well as analogy, prove^hese seeds 
to be highly nourishing, and well deserving of a more extensive culture 
than is bestowed on them at present.” 

C. sativus, Linn. 2^1 

The Cucumber. 

Veni.— Sasa, Beng.; Khira, Hind.; Kikadi, kkira, Bom.; Sukasa, Sans.; 

Muluvelari, T^m. ; Dorga-kaxa, Tel. ; Khyar, Pers. 

A native of Northern India, but cultivated in Egypt in the time of 
Moses, where it forms a great part of the food of the people. 

“ There are two forms of this plant, one a creeping plant cultivated in 
the fields Huring the hot season, and the other a climber cultivated in^ 
homesteads in the rains.” (Amsterd. Cat.) The hot weather kind Ijas 
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small egg-lhaped fruits, and is sown ill February and March in any 
soil, preferably in a rich one, in drills. The rainy season varieties have 
much larger fruits, one of a dark green, and the other a creamy-white; 
both when full-grown change their colour to a rusty brown. The area 
under this variety in the hforth West Provinces ranges from 15 acres 
in Meerut to 153 inBudaun and 183 in Allahabad. Another varie'y 
_(p. Hardwickii, Royle, grows wild in the Himalaya and is called air ala 
in Kumaun, and pahari tndrayan in the tracts bordering the foot of those 
mountains. (Ptithie.^ o 

The rainy season varieties aoe the ^most cc.nmon, and are universally 
eaten by natiijps of all classes as well as by Europeans. The other varie¬ 
ties are also used as food, the small hot weather kind, and those gathered 
in a jyoung state, and known as Ghirkins, are made into pickles. The 
cucumber is also eaten in curry by the natives. 


CUCURBITA. 

242 Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, CUCURBITACE.®. 

Squash Gourd. 

Vem. — Kadu, Hind. ; Pushini-iaia, Tam. ; Gummaddiiaia, Tel. ; 

Shawep-ha-yung, Burm. 

Cultivated all over India for its fruit. 

This plant produces the largest known fruit, some weighing as much 
as 240 lbs., and measuring nearly 8 feet in circumference. The fruit 
is wholesome, and when young used asja vegetable. 

This gourd is sweetish and yellow. ' When mature it will keep for 
many months if hung up in an airy pl,ace. It is largely used by natives 
of all classes in curry. 


When very young and lender it may be used as a pleasant vegetable 
for the European table, by being boiled, pressed down to extr.act the 
wiiter, and served warm, with butter, salt, and pepper {Mr. L. Liotard). 

243 C. moschata, Duchesne. 

The Musk Melon. 

Syn.— C. Melopepo, Roxh. 

Vem.— Kharbij, sitaphal, saphari tumhra, kumra, kaddi, miika-kaddi, 
N. W. P. 

Includes the forms of Squash, Pumpkin, and Vegetable Marrow. 
The true Vegetable Marrow does not seem to be cultivated in India, 
C. moschata is the species of Cucurbita cultivated to any extent in 
the Northwest Provinces; statistics of the area arc not available 
except fCir Farukhabad and Cq^npore, which show 138 and 20 acres 
respectively. 

*44 C. Pepo, DC. 

The Pumpkin. 

Syn.— C. Pepo, Roxl., included this plant |(the Pumpkin), as well as 
, Beniucasa cerefera, SmA. the white melon. 

Vem. — Kumra, sated kaddu, tanka, konda kimara, kadimak, Beng., 
Hind. 

Cultivated for its fruit almost throughout India. Grown in vfgctablr 
, gardens, and near the huts of the natives, often allowed to spread over 
. their roof. 
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CUMINUM. 

Cuminutn Cytninum, Linn., UMBELLiFEax. a+S 

Cummin. 

VestL—yiraka, Sans. ; yira, Beng. j Zira, Hind. ; Siragam, Tam. ; 

Jiraka, Tel. 

An anijual of the Carrot family, extensively cultivated in Rajputana 
•and other parts of Uppec India. “ • 

It has seeds like Celery, of an aronSatic, but somewhat bitter flavour, 
used by the natives to flavour their curry. • 


• CURCUMA. 

Curcuma ang:ustifolia, Roxh., Scitaminbls. 

Wild or East Indian Arrowroot. 

Vein.— Tikhur, Hind.j Ararut-ke-gadde, Dec.; Ararit-kishangu, T am. } 
Ararut-gaddalu, Tel. 

An excellent kind of arrowroot is prepared from the tubers of this 
species, especially in Travancore, where the plant grows in abundance. 
Roxburgh observes that a sort of starch or arrowroot-like fecula is pre¬ 
pared, which is sold in the markets of Benares, and is eaten by the 
natives. The flour, when boiled in milk, forms an excellent diet for 
patients or children. It is largely used for cakes, puddings, &c., though 
it is often complained to prodig;e constipation. (Drury ; Roxb.) 

C. longa, Roxb. 

Turmeric. 

Vem.— Haldi,'HitiO. i Halud, Beng.; Dalada, Bom.; Jiaridra, Saus. ; 
Manjal, Tam. ; Pasupu, Tel. 

A perennial herb of the Ginger family, in general circulation through¬ 
out the whole of the Eastern Tropics, cultivated all over India. Roxburgh 
gives the following account of its cultivation : — 

“The ground must be rich, friable, and so high as not to be overflowed 
during the rainy season, such as the Bengalis a&iut Calcutta call danga. 
It is < 3 ten planted on land where sugar-cane grew the preceding year, 
and is deemed a meliorating crop. The soil must be well ploughed; and 
cleared of weeds, &c. It is then raised in April and May, according as 
the rains begin to fall, into ridg'es, nine or ten inches high, and eighteen 
or twenty broad, with intervening trenches nine or ten inches broad. 
The cuttings or sets, viz., small portions of the freslf root, are planted on 
the tops of the ridges, at about eighteen inches or two feet asunder. 
One acre requires about nine hundred such sets, and yields i%December 
and January, about two thousand poJnds weight of the fresh root.” 

Turmeric forms one of the indispensable ingredients in curries, and is 
used for eoloring confections, 8cc. , 


2416 
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CYAMOPSIS. • 

Cyamopsispsoralioides, Z)C 7 .,L£guminos£. ' 248 

Vern. — Guar, dararhi, kuwara, kauri, syansundari, phaHgawar, kach- 
hur^ kkurti, khulti, N. W. P. and OuDH. 

Cultivated in many parts from the Himalayas to the Western Penin¬ 
sula as a vegetable for human consumption, ana as a pulse fw horses and 
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cattle. For the former purpose it is grown on well-manured land near 
villages and has a luxuriant growth. The part eaten by natives is the 
pod while green, but its cultivation for this pifrpose is not very common. 
As a cattle fodder it is grown for its grain, and its cultivation is of 
considerable importance iif the western districts of the North-West 
Provinces, where it is sown on light, sandy soil, side by side, ahd 
•■often mixed, with hajra. The time for sowing guar is the commence¬ 
ment of the rains, a^id the harvest is gathered in October.^ The average 
prodilbe of fry pulse is about lo maunds per acre. ’ 


CYCAS. 

249 CTcas pectinata, Griff., Cy.-^adace.e. 

VeiB.Shakul, Nepal. 

An evergreen, palm-like tree of Sikkim, East Bengal, aijd Burma, 
often found in sfil or eng or pine forests. • 

Yields a coarse sago, which, with the fruits, is eaten by the hill-people 
in Sikkim. {Gamble^ 

250 C. Rumphii, Miq. 

Syn.—C. ciRciNALis, Wiltd. 

Vetn. — Wara-gudu, Tel. j Todda-maram, Mal. 

A plant abundant in the Malabar and Cochin forests. 

A kind of sago is prepared from the'pith, which is much used by the 
poorer natives and the forest tribes; the nutty seeds are used as food. 


CYDONIA. 

25X C:irdonia vulgaris, Toum., Rosacex. 

The Quince. 

Vem. — Bihi, Hind. ; Bamtsunt, bamsutu, Kashmir. 

Cultivated in Afghanistan and the North-West Himalayas up to 
5,500 feet 

_ When ripe the fruit is eaten; it is sweet, slightly juicy and astringent. 
It is also made into preserve, and, as having a powerful o^ur, is often used 
to flavour marmafade and other preserves. Wine is sometimes made 
from it. It is supposed to have been the Golden Fruit of the Hesperides. 


CYNARA. 

252 Cynara Scolymus, Linn., Coupositae. 

Artichoke. 

Vem. — Haii-choie, Beno., Hind. ^ 

Cultivated to a limited extent over most parts of India by or for 
Europeans only, who eat it boiled. 

Tne lower parts of the thick imbricated scales of the flower-heads are 
called artichoke bottoms, and being thick and fleshy are eai:en as a vege¬ 
table. 
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CYNODON. 

• • 

Cynodon Dactylon, Pers., Graminm. | 253 

Creeping panic Grass or Dooifti’A. 

Syn. —C. Stellatus, Willd.-, Panicum Dactylon, Linn.; Paspalum I 
Dactyh)n, DC. • 

’VeiU.-f-Di/i, daurva, kabbar, Pb. ; CA/AAwr, Si*o; Dub, durba, Beng. ; 

Duma, ourooha, S^s.; Arugam-pilla, Tam. ;• Gheritha, Tel! 

A perennial, creeping grass j grows everywhere abundantly throughout 
India, except perhaps in the sandy parts of Western Punjab, where it is 
rare. In winter it appears scanty. It abounds,in the Sunderbuns. 

It is the most ^mmon and useful grass in India, and its roofe form 
a large proportian of the.ftx)d of horses and ctiws. Mr. Duthi^ says it 
varies considerably both in habit and nutiative qualities, according to the 
nature of the soil or climate. Roxburgh mentions that “it is by the 
iTrahmans of the coasts held sacred to Ganesha under the name of 
DoorvoaU.” A cooling drink is also said to be made from the roots. 


CYNOSURUS. 

Cynosurus cristatus, Linn., Gramine.®. 

Syn,— Phlpum cristatcm, Scup. 

Found in the Himalaya, 12,000 to i4,ooofeet in altitude. Mr. Duthie 
writes: Baron von Mueller remarks that this grass is particularly valuable 
for its power to withstand drought, the roots penetrating to considerable 
depths. 

It is cultivated for hay or fodder. 
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CYPERUS. 

Cyperus bulbosus, Vahi., Cyperace*. 

Vent. — Shilandi, Tam. ; Pura-gadi, Tel. 

Grows in sandy situations on the Coromandel coast. 

“The roots are used as flour in times of scarcity and eaten roasted or 
boiled.” When roasted they have the taste of potatoes, and would be 
valuable for food, but that they are so small. 

rotundus, Linn. 

Syn.— C. IIEXASTACHYOS, Poxb. 

Vent. — Muthd, Beng. j Mustd, Sans, j Koray, Tah..; Shaka tunga, Tel. ; 

Mustii, iocharn. Bom. j Kore-ke-jhir, Dec. 

The root or tubers of this grass is more frequently used in lower 
Bengal than of C. bulbosus, being morf plentiful ; but it docs nbt seem to 
be used as food, except by hogs. 

Cattle gRt the plant. 

DACTYLIS. 

)actylis glomerata, Linn., Gramine®. 

Cock's foot gr*ss. 

Syn. — D. HISPANICA, PatA. ; D. glaucescens, Willd. 

A tall, perennial gra.ss, common in the Hinial.iya of the North-West 
Provinces anti the Punjab. It receives its English name from the fancied 
resemblance its flowers bear to a fowl’s foot. 

E I ijf 
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DAUCOS. 


Highly valued in Europe as a fodder grass for cattle. It forms a por¬ 
tion of most good pasture, especially in chalky or loamy soil. ^ 

Dadyloctenium Xg3rptiacum, Willd., Gramine*. See Elensine 
Mgyptiaca, Pers. 

DTEMIA. 

P yiniar partellsa, A Br., Asclepiadeje. , 

Veni. — Vtran, jutuk, Hifln., Dec. j Chhagul-hM, Beng. j Kartal, siali, 
Pb. ^ Velip-parutti, uttdmani, Tam. j Jittupaku, gurti-chettu, Tel. ; 
Httlorkoratige, Kan. 

Ji twining, shrubby plant, found wild in Bengal #ind in the Himalaya 
from ^arjeeling to Nepal; it is also one of the commonest weeds in the 
Deccan. 

Browsed by goats. 

DALBERGIA. 

Dalberg^ Sissoo, Roxh., Leguminosa. 

The Sissoo. 

Vera. — Shisham, sissu, sissai, HiND. ; Tali, safedar, shisham, Pb. j 
Sissii, OuDH ; Sasam, sasem, Arab. ; Yette, nukku-kattai, Tam. ; 
Sissu, karra, Tel. 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus to 
Assam, ascending to 3,000 feet. It is now largely cultivated throughout 
the ohains of India as an ornamental trte along roads, &c. 

The young trees are liable to be browsed by cattle, goats and camels 
{Stemart ); but the forest conservation arrangements prevent this as much 
as pracdcable. 

DAPHNE. 

Daphne mucronata, Royle, Thymeleachie. 

Vem. — Peck, Sind; Kiiildl, tanthan,gandalun, Pb; Laghine, Afg. 

A small, evergreen shrub, met with in the Sulaiman Range, from 3,000 
to 7,000 feet, Himalaya from 2,3<x) to 9,000 feet. 

The berries are eaten, but are said to cause nausea and vomiting; on 
the Sutlej a spirit is distilled from them (Brandis). 


DAUCUS. 

DaucUS Carotaj Rinn ., XJmbellifere. 

'The Carrot. , 

Vem. _ Gijar, Beng., Hind. ; Garjara, Sans. j Jasar, Arab ; Zardak, 

Pers. 5 GAjjara ket-angu, manjal-mutlangi, Tam. ; Gajjara gadda, 
pita-'kandA^ lEL. 

Cultivated in many parts of India. A hardy, acclimatised form, with 
almost green roots, is extensively cultivated in India, and is rapidly find¬ 
ing its way into the vegetable gardens of the natives. It is an exceedingly 
C(»rse form, but quite hardy in Behar, growing right through the hot 

seawm, or yellow carrot is widely cultivated and is eaten by 

Europeans and Natives. , 

In the drought and consequent scarcity which occurred in 1878-79 
in parts of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the cultivators thought 
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it expedient to cultivate carrot to an extent larger than usual around their 
’ wells, and succeeded in oi>t£uning by this means a supply of food which, in 
spite of the absence of their usual held cereals, suffiaently answered their 
purpose. It is useful as food to man and bgast, and its juice is sometimes 
i^d to colour butter and cheese. 


DiLLE- 

NIA. 


DECAISNEA. 

Decaisnea insignia, Hook./. &f Tk., Serberide*. 

Vent. — NomorM, Lepcha ; Lidima, Bhutia. 

Inhabits the eastern parts of the Himalaya, fti Bhutan and Sikhim, at 
a height of 6,000 to*io,ooo feet. 

Produces a very palatable fruit, which ripens in October; ana which 
is eaten by the Lepchas of Sikkim. 
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DENDROCALAMUS. 

lendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees &f Am., Gramineje. 

Vem. — Tama, Nepal; Pao, Lepcha; Pa-shing, Bhutia; Kokma, Beng.; 
Wah, Mechi ; Wahnok, Garo. 

Inhabits the lower Himalayan region from Kumaunto Assam. 

The young shoots are boiled and eaten in Sikkim, Bhutan, and Assam. 

K StrictuS, Hies. 

The Male Bamboo. 

Syn. —Bambusa strictus, Poxi. 

Vem.— Bans, bans kaban, kopar, Hind. ; Karait, Beng. ; Bas, udha, 
Bom. ; Kanka, Tel. ; Myiniea, Burm. 

Plains and lower hills in Northern India and Central Provinces. This 
bamboo has often deciduous leaves; the stems, attaining a height of too 
feet or more, are strong, clastic, and nearly solid. 

"Generally known to Europeans in India as the male bamboo, and 
is universally used for spear staffs. Extremely variable in forage.” 
[Duthie.) The leaves are used sometimes as fodder. 

> Tulda, Nees. See Bambusa Tulda, Foxd. 
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DIGERA. 

gera anrensis, Forsk., Amarantace®. 

Syn. —D. Muricata, Mart. 

Vem.— Tariara, tandala, leswa, PB, ^ 

A weed common in the Punjab fields and lower hills. 

Serves often as a pot-herb. Leaves and tender tqps are used by the 
latives in their curries (Voigt). 
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DILLENIA. 

Uenia indica, Linn., Dillemucej;. 266 

Vests.—Chalta, Beng., Hind. ; Phamsikol, Lepcha ; Otengak, Ass.; Rai, 

URlifcA; Uva, Tam., Tel. ; Syalita, Mal. ; Tkabyoo, Burn. 

A large tree of Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma. 

'lowers in summer, and its fruit ripens in February. 
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The fruit is large, about 3 inches in diameter, and is surrounded by 
fleshy accrescent calyces which, when the fruit i,s full'grown, have an agree¬ 
ably acid taste, and are eaten by the natives, either raw or cooked— 
chiefly cooked in curries. Tbey are also made into a pleasant jelly. The 
acid juice sweetened with sugar forms a cooling drink. 

267 iJillenia pentag3ma, Jlox5. 

.Vtm.-<-Karkofca, Beng.; Aggai, OuDH ; Shukni, I.EPCWV; Akshi, 5 
Kallai, C. j fiat, UijiVA, Tam. ; fiatadan, Tel. ; MaU-geru, Kuro ; 
Zimbryun, Burm. 

This tree, with leaves sometimes 2 feet long, inhabits the same regions 
as p. indica, and extends into Oudh. It flowers in March and April. 

The flowers, buds, and fruit when green are eateft by the natives. 


DIOSCOREA. 

a68 Dioscorea aculeata, Roxb., Dioscoreaceje. 

Prickly-sixmmed Yam or Goa Potatok. 

Vera. — Mou-alu, Beng., Hind.; Kantu-kelangu, Tam.; Kaia-kelenga, 
Tel. 

A native of Bengal, Western and Southern India. The roots are 
oblong, pendulous, delicately white, and generally about two pounds in 
weight. They are dug up in the forest during the cold season, and are 
sold in market places. 

They make a good vegetable, and Sre commonly eaten by the natives 
cooked in curry. 

269 D. alata, Linn. 

Yam, or wing-stalked Yam. 

Vera, — Kham-alu, Beng.,Hind. ; Yams-kalung,TAU. •, Niluvu-pendatum, 
Tel. 

This species is much cultivated in vanous parts of India. {Rovb.) 

The tubers are oblong, white, and are a favourite vegetable with the 
natives. 

270 D. bulbifera, Linn. 

Bulb-bearing Yam. 

Vera. — Zaminkand, Hind. ; Karukarinda, Dec. ; Malay-kayU'pendalam, 
Tel. ; Katu-kaisjil, Mal. 

Cultivated in'the Konkan. 

The bulb on the stem and the roots are used as vegetables (Btrdivood). 
The latter are bitter, but are rendered eatable by being covered with aslies 
and steeped in cold water. • 

Dr. Stewart, under the name of D. deltoides. Wall, with the vernacu¬ 
lar names, kniss far, kithi, tardi, gungru, kaspat, mentions a plant 
which grows abundantly in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya, and of 
which the root (several pounds weight) is Largely eaten, cooked, by various ’ 
classes in parts of the Si;^aliks and outer hills, after steeping it in ashes and 
water to remove acridity. This may probably be the same as the 
D. Wufera. * 

271 D. fasciculata, Roxb. 

Vera. — Susni-alu, Beng. > 

“Cultivated to a considerable extent in the vicinity of Calcutta.” 
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The root consists of several small, smooth, light-coloured tubers, which 
• are used by the natives for food and for the manmacture of starch. (Roxb.) 

Dioscorea globosa, Roxb. 

^ Yam. 272 

• Vem. — Chipri - alA , Beng., Hind. 

This species is largely cultivated, especially in parts of Bengal. *The 
•tubers aret-oundish, sometimes very large, insid^very \i(}iitc. 

They are the most esjeemed of the tiibcrous rfiots eaten by the natives, 
and are also much liked by Europeans in India. The fiymer eat them in 
curries, and also boiled. 

D. pentaphyllay* Willd. ^3 

Vem. — Kanta-alu, Beng. ; Nureni-kelangti, Mal. 

Common in jungles, on low hills in Bengal and Southern India. 

The tubefs are oblong, large, and white, considered wholesome and 
palatable. The natives dig up the tubers whenever required by them for 
food. * 

D. puipurea, Roxb. *74 

Veni.— Lal-gurania-alu, Beng. 

Cultivated in parts of Bengal. 

" The root is oblong, throughout of a lighter or darker purple, but 
always considerably deep in the tinge.” {Roxb.) 

It is reckoned by the natives as the third best among the yams, the 
D. globosa being considered as the first and D. alato as the second 
best. 

D. rubella, Roxb. *75 

Vem. — Curaniya-alu, Beng. 

Much cultivated in parts of Lower Bengal, especially about Calcutta. 

Tubers oblong, sometimes three feet long, deeply tinged with red under the 
scarf skin. 

Held fourth in estimation by Bengalis, and used by them as food. 

D. sativa, Wiiid. 276 

Common Yam. 

Vem. — Ratdlu, Hind. 5 YamskoUung, Tam. 

Cultivated all over India for its roots. 

The roots or tubers are eaten cooked, and are a common article of 
food. 

D. versicolor, Wall. 277 

Vem.— Genthi, gajir, ganjira. Hind. 

A kind of yam found wild in the Itumaun Himalayas. 


DIOSPYROS. 


Diospsrros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenacils. 

Gaub or Gab. 

Syn. — D. Glutinosa, Roxb. 

Vera. — Gab, makttr-kendi, Beng., Hind.; Tinduka, Sans. ; Kendu, Ass.; 
Tftmbika, panichtia, Tam.; Tumik, Tel.; Timboree, Bom. 

A small tree or evergreen shrub, forming a dense dome of foliage ; 
met with throughout India and Burma. 
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Produces a round fruit as big as a middle-sized apple, green when 
unripe, rusty yellow when ripe ; and in the latter stage contains a some-' 
what astringent pulp in which the seeds are embedded. 

The fruit when green is commonly used in caulking the bottom of 
boats; when ripe it is eatdh by the natives, but is not very palatable. 
The leaves are also eaten as a vegetable. 

279 Diospyros Lotus, l^inn. 

The European Date'•plum. 

Vent. — Amhuh, maluk, iissarhi, Pb. 

A middle-sized tree pf the northern parts of the Punjab, ascending the 
Hinfeilaya, and extending into Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan. 

Ti e fruit, when ripe, is sweetish, and is eaten, ei'.her fresh or.dried, 
by Afghans and other tribes. The former bring quantities of it to the 
Peshawar bazars. It is sometimes also used in sfterbat.' . 

This small fruit is supposed by some to be one of those eaten by the 
people called Lotophagi. In Southern France it is eaten when Kalf-rotten 
like the Medlar. [Gamble.) 
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D. melanoxylon, Roxb. 

yftm. — Tendu, kendu, abni, Hind.j Kend, kyou, Beng.; Tttmrt, iuntvier, 
tumki, Gond. ; Tumbi, tumbali, Tam.; Tumi, tumki, Tel. ; Balai, Kan. 
Found throughout India, but not in Burma. It is a moderate-sized 
tree, and produces an ebony wood, though not the true ebony of com- 
merce. , 

Flowers in April and May, and produces a fruit which, when ripe, 
is eaten by the natives. It has an astringent taste, and is not very pala¬ 
table. 


28i D. pyrrhocarpa, Miq. 

Vem. — Tay, Burm. 

A tree of the Andaman islands. 

The fruit is said to be eaten by the Burmese. 

*82 D. tomentosa, Roxb. 

Vem. — Kyou, Beng; Tumal, Hind.; Kakindu,SfMS.-, Kinnee, kendu, Pb. 

Found in the northern parts of Bengal, also in the Siwahk tracts of 
the Punjab. It produces whitish flowers in April, and small berries, 
which ripen in June. 

When ripe the'berries are yellowish, and are filled with a soft, yellow, 
sweetish, astringent pulp, eaten by the natives. 


DOCYNIA. 

283 Docynia indica, Dene., .Rosacea. 

Vem. — MehultPossy, Nepal; Likung, Lepcha, Sopho, KhJUia. 

A small tree of the Himalaya in Sikkim, Bhutan and Assam, also 
of the Khdsia Hills, and Burma. 

Produces a fruit which is yellow green with orange patch, is i to ij 
inches in diameter, and rounded at the base. When ripe the fruit has a 
slight quince flavour, and it is eaten when half ripe by the hill tribes. 
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DOLICHOS. 

Dolichos biflorus, Linn., Lkguminoss. 284 

Horse Gram or Kooltee • 

, Syu.— D. UNiFLORus, Lam.\ Glycine uniflorus, Lam. 

Vern.— KurU-kalai, Bbno.j Kulthi gahat. Hind.; Kaolutha, Sans.; KSlai, 
kiifit, kult, kolt, barit, gulatti, Pb.; Kollm Tam.; Wutawalli, Tel. ; 

Kulitba gaglip, SytD. • • • 

An erect annual {forma uniflora) or twining {forma biflora), met 
with chiefly in a state of cultivation as a pulse crop orTthe tropical and 
sub-tropical Himalaya, to Burma and Ceylon. It is extensively cultiva¬ 
ted on the coasts It is sown either singly, or along with other grains. 

The sowing is made in October and November, generally in ^-y, light, 
rich soils; and the crop is reaped in Ftiruary. 

The grain is eaten by the poorer classes of natives, and by horses 
and cattle. The straw is given to cattle as fodder. The pods are flat 
and curved like a sickle, and used for feeding cattle. 

D. Lablab, Linn, 

Vem — Shim, maihan-sim, borbofi, gheea-sim, pauch-sim, Beng. ; Stm, 
makhan-Hm, lobia, borboti, Hind. ; Shimbi, Sans. ; Kechu, Naoa ; 

Ahanda, boherlu, tella-chikurkai, Tel. 

Wild and cultivated throughout India ; ascends to 6,000—7,000 feet 
on the Himalaya. The climbers may be seen commonly grown along 
the borders of tall crops, twining round the plants on the margin of the 
fields. In some parts of the »oun-try the castor oil plant is a favourite 
support. They are also grown commonlj’ in little patches round houses, 
and allowed to climb on the walls and roof. 

There are several varieties of this bean. Roxburgh describes thirteen 
cultivated. They are all known by the vernacular names given above; 
and are, most of them, eaten cooked as curry by the natives. For Eu¬ 
ropeans a few of them, when young and tender, are good substitutes 
for the common Phaaeblus known as French beans. 

D. sinensis. 286 

Syn.— ViGNA Sinensis. 

Il is cultivated in India for its pods, two feet long, which contain 
pea-like seeds, forming a con-siderable article of food. 


DRACOCEPHALUM. 

Dracocephalum heterophyllum, Benih., Labut*. 287 

Vern.— Zanda, shanku, karamm, N. Ph. and Ladak. 

Grows in the Punjab Himalaya .tnd Ladak from 13,000 to 17,000 feet. 

The plant is browsed by goats and sheep, and its root appears to be 
used as.a vegetable {Dr. Stewart). 


DURIO.. 

Durio Zibethinus, 'DC., Malvaceae. 288 

Durian, or Civet-cat fruit tree. 

Vers •— Duyin, Burm. ; Durian, Malay. 

A large tree of the Malay Islands, wild in South Tenasserim, and 
cultivated as far north as Moulmein. 
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NUS 

Produces a large fruit, lo inches by 7, called the durian, or civet- 
cat fruit, whose cream-coloured fleshy aril or pulp ■enveloping^the seed,' 
like that of the Jack, is the part eaten. It is well known and much 
priced and eaten by the natives, but it has a rather strong odour, consi¬ 
dered by Europeans as highfy offensive, resembling that of putrid animal 
matter or rotten onions. The fruit is, however, highly prized ev/sn by 
•Suropcans. Natives regard it as extremedy luscious, and it forms a 
great part of their fo(id. The roasted seeds and the boilctd unripe fruit 
are also eateff as vegetables. * 

_ EDWARDSIA. 

^ Edwaildsia Hydaspica, Pdge., Legu^inosa. 

ti^em.—A' k», kohen, malan, Pb. 

A shrub of the Salt Range and Trans-Indus regions of the Punjab. 
Occasionally browsed by goats, but said to be injurious to oti*3r 
animals. 

EHRETIA. 

ago Ehretia acuminata, Br., Bokagine^. 

Syn. — E. Sekbata, Koxb. 

Vem.— PAnyan. kurkmia, arJAn, Hind.; Nalshuna, Nepal; Bual, Ass.; 
Kula-aja', Beng. ; Narra, Garhwal ; Pursan, kalthaun. Pii. 

Native of Bhutan and eastern parts of Bengal, introduced elscwhitre 
in Bengal. 

Has oblong, serrated, smooth leaves, and fragrant flowers, which 
appear in the hot season. It also produces a fruit which is described by 
Dr. Glass as delicious. 

E. laevis, Roxh. 

Vem. — Chamrur, hoda. Hind.; Mosonea, Uriva; Dotti, Gond.; Palda- 
tam, seregad, Tel. 

A tree of the Sulaiman Range, Punjab, sub-Himalayan tract, Oudh, 
Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma {Gamble). 

Produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives, who, in times of famine, 
also cat the inner bark. 

EUEAGNUS. 

292 Elsagnus hortensis, M. Beil., Eueagneje. 

Olea.ster. 

Syn. — E. ANGUSTIFOLIA and E. ORIENTALIS. 

Vern.—Sanjit,' Aeg.; Sirshing, Tibet; ShiAlik, N. W. P. 

A small tree of Ladak, Baltistan and Afghanistan. 

Produl.es small, yellow Ic.aves ^which perfume the air to a great dis¬ 
tance, and a fruit which is eaten ; from the latter a spirit is distilled in 
Yarkand. 

The berries, calleV^ Trebizond dates, are dried by the Arabs and made 
into cakes. 

293 E. latifolia, Linn. 

, Syn.—E. CONFERTA, Roxb. • 

Vem.—Ghi'wain, mijhanla, KuMAUN; Jarila, Nepal; Guara, Beng.; 
Kamboong, Magh. 

A straggling, evergreen shrub of the Himalaya, from JCumaun to 
. Bhutan, Knasi hills, Eastern Bengal and South India. 

Produces an acid fruit which is eaten. 
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EIxagnus umbellata, T/iun6. 

Vern.— Ghiwain, gliain, kankoli, bammensa, Pn. 

, A thorny, deciduous shrub on the hfimalaya, from near the Indus to 
Dtiutan, between j,ooo and 10,000 feet. 

The fruit of this is eaten by the natives. The fruits of these difTerent 
• species o^EIaeagnus are also used in curries, or»pickle(j^ like olives. 


ELSOCARPyS, 

Elxocarpus la^icexfQlius, Roxb ., Tiliace.®. 

Vem.— Sufed-pai, Sylhet j Bhadras, Nepal ; Shepkyew, Lepcha : Saka- 
long', Ass. • 

A larfTc tree, inhabiting Eastern Himalaya and Kh^sia Hills, and 
extciiJs into Sylhet and Tenasserim. The plant flowers in the beginning 
of the rains, and the fruit ripens in September and October. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

E. serratus, Zinn. 

Vem.— yalpai, Beng. ; Perinkara, Kan. 

A tree found in the north-cast regions of the Himalaya, in Bengal 
and on the western coast. 

Produces numerous small, white flowers in the hot season, and a fruit 
which is very hard, oblong-shaped and smooth. The fruit is dried and 
used in curries by the natives ; and also pickled. 

E. Varunua, Ham. 

Vem. — Tuttealy, saulkuri, Ass. 

A tree met with in the Himalaya from Kumaun to Sikkim; also in 
Assam and Chittagong. 

Like the othej species this also produces a fruit which is edible. 


ELEONURUS. 

Eleonurus hirsutus, Vakl., Gramine^:. 

Vem.— Bhanjuri, N. W. P. 

Clrow's in light soil in Sindh, and extends to the Punjab as far as the 
Salt Range and to the North West Provinces in Bundelkhand. 

Used as fodder to a small extent. 


ELETTARIA. 

Elettaria Cardamomun, Mafon, Scitaminea!:. 

The Lesser Cardamom. , 

Vem.— Chota-citichi, Beng., Hind.; Ellakay, Tam., Tel.; Panlat 
Burm. • 

A native of India with perennial, reed-like stems, producing fruit for 
several jjears. Extensively cultivated in the hilly districts of South India. 
This is the lesser or white Cardamom of South India, and exported to 
Europe. , 
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Used by the natives in flavouring sweetmeats and certain cooked 
dishes; also as a spice, and sometimes chewed in the* betel-leaf/>d». 

ELEUSINE. 

Eleusine aegyptiaca, Pers., Gramineje. 

Syn.— CySOSURUs'AEGYPTIACUS, Linn.; Dactyloctenium Jegyptiacuhi, 
Willd. 

Vem. — SLakra-jali, Beng., Hind.; Jtfakra, makri, ;fhurchua, North 
India ; Madana, chimbari, chubrei, Pb. ; Cavara-pullu, Mal. 

Grc'vs wild in pasture ^ound, and by the roads ides in the plains of the 
Punjabjand North-West Provinces. Allied to E. cotitcana, and bearing 
the same vernacular name; occurs commonly throughout Upper India, 
and presents on a superficial examination hardly any points of difference 
from the cultivated plant. 

“Its seeds are occasionally eaten in times of scarcity, and it is reck¬ 
oned good as a fattening and milk-producing pasture.” (Dr. Steivart.) 

It IS a good fodder grass, and cattle are very fond of it (Duthie.) 
The seed of the wild plant is collected by the poorer classes as an 
unpalatable though often very serviceable food (Duthie and Fuller). 

301 E. corocana, Gaertn. 

Millet, Natchnek or Ragee. 

Vem. — Mandua, marua, mahra, rolka, N. W. P. and Oudh ; Mandal, 
chalodra, Pb.; Koda, Himalayan name; Marua, Keug. ■, RajHa, 
Sans. ; Saji, Dec. and Southern India ; Kayur, Tam. ; Poriassa, 
pedda, iamidalu, Tel. 

A decumbent grass, native of India, widely cultivated as a rain 
weather crop in the northern and southern provinces in light soils; it yields 
very profitable returns. In the North West Provinces, it is cultivated to 
the extent of about 43,169 acres in light soils; the rate of seed sown is 10 
lbs. to the acre. It suffers greatly from heavy rain. The average yield 
ranges from 12 to 14 maunds of grain to the acre wliere carefully cul¬ 
tivated, to ^ or 6 maunds in the hills. 

The grain is not considered very wholesome, but is made into hand- 
bread or chapathis and eaten by the poor. The stalks are given to cattle 
as fodder. (See Roxb., Vol I, page 343, under E. Coracana and E. stricta.) 

In Abyssinia it is called Tocussa ; on the Coromandel Coast, Natchnee. 
The Mahomedans call it Raggee. A fermented liquor is prepared from 
' the seeds called Bojah in the Mahratta country. It is the staple grain of 
the Mysore country, ijrhere it is stored up in pits, keeping sound for many 
years. (W. Elliot.) 

302 E. ilagellifcra, Nees. 

Syn.—E. ARABICA, Hochst. 

Veto. — Curdub, N. W. India. 

A small, creeping, ^rennial grass, found in arid parts of the Punjab. 

Affords very good fodder for cattle. 

303 ’ E. indka, Gartn. 

Syn.—C ynosurus indicus, Linn. 

Vera. — Gudha,jhinjhor, N. W. India. 

A coarse grass inhabiting Northern India in the plains,and ascending 
,the hills. *■ 

Not liked by cattle. 
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ENTADA. 

Entadia scandens, ^th., Leguuinosa. 304 

Syn.—E. PuRSiCTHA, DC.; Mimosa scandens, Linn. 

Vem.— Cilia, Beno. ; Geredi, Uriya ; Pangra, Nepal ; Gardal, Bom. } 
Kongnyin-nvay, Burm. y 

A large climber of the forests of East Bengal, South India, Burma, 

I the Andean Islands and Ceylon, ascending oji the Wimalaya to 4,000 
feet. Flowers in Marclf and April, a^id produces broad flat pods, from 
2 to 4 feet long, which ripen towards the close of the year- 

The pods contain large, flat, hard, polished, chestnut-coloured seeds, 
or rather nuts, which are, after being steepedTn water and roasted, some¬ 
times eaten by^ttie natives. 


EPHEDRA. 

Ephedra Gerardiana, Wdn., Gnetacea. 305 

Vem.— Asmdnia, butshur, bidshir, chema, khanna, Pb. Brandis gives 
these Vem. names under E. vulgaris, Rich.; but E. Gerardiana 
is the name given by Dr. Stewart. 

A small shrub of the inner arid north-west Himalaya; at places on 
the Sutlej and Chenab, and in the Jhelam basin, at from 7,800 to 11,200 
feet, and in Lad.ak to 15,000 feet. 

The plant is browsed by goats. It produces pretty red berries, which. 

Dr. Stewart says, have a not unpleasant, mawkish, sweet taste, and are 
sometimes eaten by the nati\*!s. They are not unwholesome. 


EQUISETUM. 

Equisetum debile, Eqcisetacre. 306 

The Horse Tail. 

Vem. — Mdtti, skinung, bandukei, narl, irotak, biki, Pb. 

Found in Dindigal, Burma, Bengal, Sylhet, North Doab, Dehra Dun, 
and Manipur; .also in wet places throughout the Punjab Plains, where. 

Dr. Stewart thinks, it is at times given to cattle as fodder, 

ERAGROSTIS. 

Eragrostis Brownei, Nees., GRAjiiNEiE 307 

Syn. — PoA Brownei, Kunth. • 

Vem . — Bharree, Aligarh, (in Duthie.) 

A perennial grass. 

“ At Aligarh it grows on barren, w'et soil, and is eaten by cattle and 
horses.” (Latter quoted by Duthie.) Baron von h^eller describes it as a 
valuable species, keeping green in the driest A flstralian summer even on 
poor soil, V 

E. cynosuroides, JS^ets. 308 

Syn. —PoA CYNOSUROIDES, Rett. ; Briza bipinnata, Linn. 

Vem.—Dab, daboi, N. W. P. ; Dib, ku^a, Pb. igJCusha, Beng. ; Kuska, 

Jtuiha, durbha. Sans. ; Durbha, dubha, durpa, Tel. 

A Strong, coarse gfrass, common in dry, barren ground, and sandy soil 
on the plains of the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Sindh. -The 
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culms are straight, round and smooth, one to "three feet in height ; 
leaves long and numerous. Its long roots keep it fresh throughout the 
year. Mr. Wilson (quoted by Mr. DutUie), however, says, “ it will not 
grow on the worst type of usar land on which the kar usara grass (Sporo* 
Sols teoacissimus) appears to thrive.” 

Mr. Duthie says : “ Cattle do not eat it as a rule, though it is iiked by 
brffaloes when young ; it produces an excellent rope fibre; paper is .also 
made from it, and the upper part of the stem is used for making sieves.” 

Roxburgh writesIt is employed by the Brahmans in their religious 
ceremonies. Can- this be Gnunea capillaceum ? Ctisa or Cusha, the Sa nskrit 
name of this nsuch-venerated grass, w.as given to it at a very early period, 
by the Hindu philosophers, and believed by Sir Wilson Jones, to have 
been cSsnsecrated to the memory' of Cush, one of the sons of Ram; ” but the 
name if much older than that of Ram or his son. 


309 Eragrostis fiexuosa, Roxh.^ 

Syn. — Hoa klexuosa, Xoxb. 

Found in the plains of the North West Provinces and the-Punjab. 
Roxburgh says it is a pretty large species growing in tufts on old walls so 
exactly resembling P. unioloides as to be easily mistaken for it. 

310 E. nutans, Rdz. 

Syn. — PoA nutans, Roxb. 

Grows in the North West Provinces and the Punjab, but frequents 
banks of water-courses, borders of rice fields and other rich, moist .soil. 
Cattle are not fond of it. 


311 E. plumosa, 

Syn.— PoA TENELLA, Linn. ; P. PLUMOSA, Re/x. 

Vera. — Phularma, bhurbhuri, galgala, jhusa, N. W. P. CDuthie.) 
Inhabits the plains of the North-West Provinces, Outih and the 
Punjab, where it grows in tufts on pasture ground. 

Eaten by cattle and horses. 


EREMURUS. 

3J2 Eremurus spectabilis, U/riJ., Liliackje. 

^ Vem. — Shtli, hre,praxi, Pb, 

A plant with close spikes of white flowers, and linear radial leaves 
it is common in the north of the Punjab. 

“ The leaves whdn young are much eaten, both fresh and dry, cooked 
as vegetables.” (Dr. Stemart.y 


. ERIOBOTRYA. 

313 Eriobotryajaponica,’^'Z»«(//., Rosace^;. 

Loquat or Japan Medlar. 

Veta.— Loquat, Benu., Hind. 

A tree of the apple family, cultivated in Japan, China, Australia, and 
Southern Europe, for its fruit, which has the apple flavour. 

Introduced from China into Bengal, thence extended to other Provinces, 
and now cultivated in many parts of India, chiefly on account of its 
frpit. 
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The loquai fruit, which grows in clusters, is now well known. It is a 
. small yellow fruit, .i to ij inches long, with a thin skin, luscious pulp, and 
brown seeds. It imprewes in its quality in the plains of Northern India, 
than in those of the Lower Provinces; and it is esteemed by Europeans as 
well as natives. • 


ERIODENDRON. 

Sriodend/bn anfractuosum, DC., Malvac^, 314. 

Silk Cotton tr^e, or white Cotton tree. 

Syn. —Bombax pentandrum, Roxb. 

Veni. — Shwet-simil, Beng. ; Hatian, senibai, iuntan, s^ed simal, katan. 

Hind.! Fiava, ilavan, maram, Tam.; Pur, kadami, Tel. f 

A tall, decidilous tree, common throughout the hotter parts of fndia and 
Ceylon. , 

,* On the Cdromandel Coast the Tamuls plant them about their temples. 

'J'herc are apparently three closely allied species, one of which was 
probAly introduced from the West Indies. 

ERUCA. 

Eruca sativa, Lam., Cruciferje. 315 

Syn.— Brassica Eruca, Linn; B. erucoides, Roxb. 

Vem. — Dtian, sahTuan, lira, taro, faramira, diia, chara, N. W. P. and 
OuDH) Suffed-shorshi, •, Siddartha, Sans.; Tara, assu usan, 

Pd. • 

A native of South Europe and North Africa. Cultivated in places in 
North and Central India, Western Himalaya, ascending to 10,000 feet, 
also met with in the Upper Gangetic valley. (Hooker f. fsf T. And.) 
Generally raised as a cold weather crop and reaped in spring. In 
the Punjab it is more commonly cultivated in the and parts. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh its cultivation is most 
general in the western portions, it being commonly grown mixed with 
gram or barley, occasionally alone on dry lands and frequently in cotton 
fields ; the total area is not known, but is probably over 40,000 acres ; 
sowing takes place at any time between the beginning of September and 
the end of November, and the crop ripens in March to May. When grown 
alone or with cotton its produce of seed per acre varies from 4 to 13 
maunds. 

The seed is consumed to a great extent as human food, and is also 
used for expressing the oil which serves for lighting purposes and for 
anointing the hair. The dry leaves and stalks‘are not made use of; 
but the crop is sometimes cut green and given to cattle when fodder runs 
short. It is used in Southern Europe as salad. 


ERVUM. 

Eryum Lens, Linn., Leguuinosa. 

Lentil. 316 

Vem.— JIfasuri, Bsno. ; Masur, Hind. ; Misurpurpur, Tam. ; Misurpappn, 

A weak, pea-like, wing-leaved annual and a valuajile pulse, a native of 
west temperate Asia, Greece and Italy, spread through Egypt to Europe 
and India (DeCandollc). It is the Lentil of Scriptures of which Esau’s,! 
pottage was made. 
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• In India it is largely grown as a winter crop, and it is universally eaten 
cooked, both by natives and Europeans. In the.Punjab, excluding, 
perhaps the more arid tracts, it is grown everywhere in the plains and 
nills, and up to 10,000 or 11,000 ieet in the Himalaya. In the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh il» is sown in all kinds of soils, but chiefly 
in low land (i maund of seeds to the acre), and produces on an average 
a to 8 maunds grain per acre from unirrigated, and from icKto 12 
maunds from irrigate^, land. The average area covered with the crop in 
the 3a temporarily^ettled districts, North-West Provinfes, is abejt 
114,225 acres. In Bengal and .the Central Pf'ovinces also it is cultivated 
to some considerable extent. 

A trade is carried on in this pulse, but as the trade returns do' not 
men^on it separately it Is not possible to give any figures regarding it. 

l^e meal of Lentil, which is regarded as wholesome, is sold in 
England under the names of Evalenta or Revalenta, as food for invalids. 

EUCHL£NA. 

Euchlsna luxurians, Tiosint 6 , Grauinfje. 

Syn.— Reana luxurians. 

A native of Guatemala. Attempts have recently been made to intro¬ 
duce this grass into the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 

The grass is described as a most excellent fodder for cattle, a prolific 
seed-bearer, with vigorous growth, attaining a height of from 14 to 15 feet 
in rich soil, but requiring constant irrigation The attempts hitherto 
made to introduce this grass have not had any definite results, for, while 
in some places it has been favourably reported on, in others it has failed, 
and the general opinion is that it could never compete with the existing 
fodder plants of India, such asjuar,&c., as its cultivation on a large scale 
would be too expensive owing to its requiring rich soil and constant 
irrigation. 


EUGENIA. 

Eugenia aquea, Burnt., MyRTACEic. 

Veni.— Jambo-ayer, 

A native of the Moluccas, introduced into Bengal. Blossoms in March, 
and ripens in May and June. The fruit is “ about the size of a large 
medlar (loquat), with both ends flattened, surface smooth and polished, 
but uneven.” (Roxb.) 

There are two varieties ; in one the fruit has a most beautiful, pale 
rose-colour and aromatic taste; in the other it is perfectly white. 

E. claviflora, Boxb. 

A tree of Sikkim and Khasia mountains, altitude 2,000 to 4,000 feet, 
of Sylhet, Chittagong and Pegu, Nicobar and Andaman Islands, Tenas- 
serim, Singapore at d Penang. _ 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

E. fonnosa, Wall. 

Vem.— Bara-jaman, Nepal;S uKionin, Mkcpi; Bolsobak, Caro; Famsi- 
kol, Lepcha. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Eastern Himalaya and sub-Himalayan 
tract, near streams; also of Chittagong and Tenasserim. (Gamble.) 
Blossoms in April, and the fruit ripens in June and July. 

• The fruit is of the size of a walnut, and is eaten by the natives. 

8c, 
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Eugenia JamboUma, Lam. 33z 

Vem. yiman,jim,janiooH,^WT>, and Beko.; CAamin, Garo ; 7 amu, 

Ass.; Naval , noga , Taii. ; Nasedu , nttirnri , Tbl.; yambool . Bom. j 
Thabyai - pyoo , Burm. , 

, A moderate-sized tree, found wild or in cultivation all over India, 
from the Indus eastward, ascending to 5,000 feet. It flowers in the*|J)e- 
ginning of the hot season, and the fruit ripens in July and August. 

, The frui*, is of the size of a pigeon’s egg and Is eatet^by all.classes of 
people : it is purple, sul^acid and rather astringent, and is improved in 
taste by being pricked and rubbed with a little s^t, and allowed to stand 
an hour. 

E. Jambos, Litm. 

Kose apple. 

Syn. —JEmbosa vulgaris, DC. 

Vern.— Golab-jam, Beng., Hind. 

A *small-sized tree, native of the East Indies, which eminently 
combines the beauty of flc. .fruit and foliage. The fruit, which is of the 
sis of a hen’s egg, is spec I'ly lovely. 

Common in gardens in most parts of India and its islands; it flowers 
in February, and its fruit ripe. 3 in April to May. 

The fruit is small, yellowish, rather wanting in juice, hollow, with two 
brown seeds, and is eaten by all classes. A preserve is sometimes made 
from the fruit. 


E. Javanka, Lamk. 323 

Syn. —E. Alba, Roxb. 

Vem. -Jamrool, Beno., Hind. 

A tree of Malacca, A.ndaman and Nicobar Islands. Introduced into 
Bengal, where it is now common, chiefly in gardens. Produces abundant¬ 
ly, in the hot and rainy seasons, a fruit which, grape green when young, 
and pure white wjjpn ripe, shining “peelless,” watery and refreshing, but 
almost tasteless. 

The fruit is eaten by all classes people. 


E. malaccensis, Linn. 

Malay Apple or the Kaviea tree. 

Vem.—Malacca jamrool, Beng., Hind. ; Tkabyoo-thabyay, Burn. 

A handsome tree, with a profusion of either whjje or scarlet flowers, 
followed by an abundance of fruit of the size of a small ^ple. It is 
a native of the Malay Islands, and is now cultivated in Bengal and 
Burma, chiefly in gardens. ^ • 

Produces at cUfferent periods of the year a large, juicy fruit, which is 
very commonly eaten, though rather insipid. {Roxb.) The pulp of 
the fruit is said to be wholesome and agreeable. -* 

In the Malay’s eye, the ‘kavika’ tree repslsents ail that is lovely 
and beautiful. The Indian species, as shown by the contradictory 
accounts given of the fruit, seems to be different from the Malayan. 

• • 

E. obovata, Wall. 

Vem. — Kiamoni, Nepal ; Jang-song, Lepcha ; BoA-jam, Mechi. 

An evergreen tree found in the Bengal and Burma forests. 

Produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. 
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316 Eugenia operculata, Roxl. 

Vera.— Rm-jaman, dugdugia, Hind. ; Yeihdbgay, SuRH. 

Met with along the sub-Himalayan tract, also in Chittagong, Burma, 
and Western Chits. It blessoms in March and April, and its fruit 
ripens two months later. 

4 ' The fruit is eaten. 

327 E. Pimftnta,«DC. ; ^ 

Thi Pimknto Tree • ‘ 

Introdutfed from America. 

The Iraves are sweetly aromatic, astringent, and often used in sauce. 
; Thtf berries are used for culinary purposes. 

. EULOPHIA. 

328 Eulophia campestris, Lindi., OscHiDXit. 

Vera. —SHib misri, Ps. 

An orchid found in Oudh and Rohilkhand, and in the Siwaliks of the 
Gangetic Doab. 

The tubers are collected and used by the natives chiefly as a tonic and 
Mhrodisiac, and a small trade is carried on in the commodity. The 
Europeans in Northern India and some of the Himalayan and Nilgiri 
Hill stations collect the roots of this and some other allied species and use 
it for family consumption as salep, as 4t is an easily digestible kind of 
farinaceous food. 

32p E. vera, Royle. 

The remarks under E. Cwnpestris apply here also. 


EUONYMUS. . 

330 Euonymus fimbriatus, Wall., Ceustrinex. 

The Spindie Tree. 

VtStL —^ Siki , wattal , hancher , tarun , sidhera , Pb. 

A small tree found in the Himalaya, Kumaun to Sikkim. 
The leaves are eaten by goats. 


EURYALE. 

331 Eutyale ferox, SaHsb., NTXpksACEx. 

The Gorgon Plant. 

Sjn.— Annesc^^a spinosa, R . 

WettL — Makhana , Bemg., Hind, j yraor, Pb. 

A plant of the Water Lily family, a native of India. 

A stemless, aouatic plant of tne sweet-water lakes and ponds of 
East Bengal, Oudh and Kashmir. Its circular leaves, a to 3 feet in 
diameter, float full flat on the surface of the water. Has long flowers 
of a lovely bl& violet or Wght red with green on the outside, and 
produces round prickly berries of the size of an orange which swell out 
in various places by the growth of the seeds within. 
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KBUL&. 

The seeds, wWch are black in color and <rf the size of peas, are farina¬ 
ceous^ sold in the public bazars, and much liked by the natives, by 
whom they are muchVaten after being roasted in hot sand and husked. 

EXC.SCARIA. 

ExcaecariaJjaccata, Matt., EupHORsiACEiS. , 33 

* Vem. — Lal-kainjal, Nepal j Adamsali, Ass. ;• BiUa, Cylhew; linUin, 

Burm. * 

A large tree of North and East Bengal and Burma. • 

The l«rk is chewed by the natives of Assagn. 

FAGOPYRUM. 

F?gopyrum emarginatum, Meisn., Polygonaceje. 333 

VKta.~Phapar, KoMAON j Bhe, Bhotia ; Daran,phulan, Pb. 

Grows at elevations 7,000 to 12,000 feet. Has a white or yellow 
flower; ripens in September and October. The seeds are oval, acute, 
nearly triangular, with acute, smooth, brilliant angles. (Atkinson). 

The leaves are used as pot-herb. 

F. esculentum, Mamh, 334. 

The Buckwheat or Brank. 

Syn.— Polygonum Fagopyrum. 

Vem.— Chin, trumba, katu^phaphra, kaspat, Pb. 

Cultivated to a certain extent in Upper India. 

Used by the poorer classes of natives as food. Its seeds are ground 
into meal and made into thin cakes. _ Its seeds are used to feed phea¬ 
sants. While ranking higher than rice as a nutritious food for men, 
it is greatly inferior to wheat. 

• FERONIA. 

Feronia Elephantum, Correa, RuxACEiE. 335 

The Wood-apple. 

Vem. — Biltn, kapittha. Sans. ; Kat-hel, Hind. ; Kait, kath-bel, Beng. ; 

Kavatka, katori, SiND. j Vallanga, vela, kairt, Tam. ; Velagi, yel- 
langa, Tel. ; Hman, Burm. 

Found in the sub-Himalayan forestst from the Ravi eastward, in 
Bengal, South India, and the Chanda district of thp Central Provinces. 

It is indeed common throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. Produces 
a round, hard-shelled fruit, of the size of a_ large apple, and of strong 
odour when ripe, and very acrid. It ^stes like uie Bengal quince. 

Natives sometimes eat the raw fruit with sugar. A jellyt much resem¬ 
bling black-currant jelly, is prepared from it, which, however, has a very 
astringent taste. 

FERULA. 

Ferula Naiihex, Foiss., Umbelufek®. 336 

Asafcetida. ■ • 

Vem. — Hing, Beng., Hind. ; Hingu, Sans. ; Ptrungayam, Tam. ; Inguva, 

Tel. ; Anguaa, Afo. * 

A pererfnial plant of the Carrot family; it is a native of Persia, Afghan-j 
istan and the re^on of the Oxus. 

F I 
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In Afghanistan the leaves are used as a vegetable, and the succulent 
rart of the young stem, after being roasted, is eaten ^tith salt and butter. 
The stinking juice of its root, known to conynerce as the drug Asa- 
foetida, is used for seasoning jurries and other food. 

*■ FESTUCA. 

337 Festuca duritiscula, Linn., GRAMWEit. 

Hard Fescue Grass. 

Syn. — K oviNA, Linn. 

This fodder grass inHhbits the Himalaya, and extends into Kashmir 
and \estern Tibet. 

A good sheep fodder. 

338 F. elatior, Linn. 

Met with in Kumaun. 

Mueller writes; “ It is well adapted for permanent pastures, has tender 
leaves, produces excellent hay, and is early out in the season and he 
adds that it is superior to rye grass in produce. 

339 F. g^igaatea, vni. 

Syn.—F. TRIFLORA, Sm. ; BRORNUS aiOANTBUS, linn, j B. TRirLORUS, 
linn. 

A good forest grass of the north-western tracts of the Himalaya. 

340 F. OTina, Linn. 

Sheep’s Fescue. 

Met With in the North-West Himalaya and Kashmir. 

This is a short, wiry grass on whicjh sneep feed. 

341 F. rubra, Linn. 

Purple Fescue. 

Occurs in Mussouree hills. 

Royle says, that this grass, from its greater produce, is more valued 
than P. ovimb 

FICUS. 

342 Ficus bengalensis, Linn., Urticace*. 

The Banyan Tree. 

Syn.—F. iNDiCA, Roxh. 

Vem. — Bor, bar, btr, bargai. Hind. ; Bur, but, Brno. ; Boru, Uriya ; 
rBorar, Nepal j Kangji, L^pcha j Banket, Garo ; Bot, Ass.; Ala, Tam.; 
Uiri, peddi-mari, Tel. ; Ahlada, Kan. ; War, vada. Mar. ; Pyee~ 
nyoung, Burm. 

A large tree, wild in the lower regions of the East Himalayan tracts, 
Bengal and Central ,^dia, and planted throughout India. 

Under the head of food the only use that can be mentioned is that the 
small, reddish, yellow fruU is sometimes eaten by the poorer natives. 

343 F. Carica, Linn. 

The coijiuoN Fig. 

Vent. — Anjir, Hind. ; Kimri, fagu, fagiri, fagari, Pb. ; Arp'ira, Bom. 
Cultivated in the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and the 
Western Himalayas. 
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The so-called (nut of the Fig is not a true fruit, but a fleshy receptacle, 
in the.interior of • which are found the true flowers and seeds. From 
Afghanistan, figs of \ better quality than those ^own in India ait im¬ 
ported into the Punjab in certain quantitjps annual^. 

The fruit is not uncommon, and is eaten to a certmn extent chiefly 
*byrfhe natives. It is inferior to the fig of Western Asia. 


Ricus cordifolta, . . 344 

Vem.— Cat aswat, ^ENG.; JRumial, badha, Pb. j Kabar, gajna, pipul. 

Hind, j Pakar, Nepal ; Pakri, Ass.; Prab, Garo ; Ngoungpyoo, Burm. 

A lar^ tree of the outer Himalaya, IJengal, Central India and 
Burma. Produces a fruit which is perfectly round, and when^pe has 
the size and apjjArance yf a black cherry. f 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. The leaves and branches are used 
for cattle fodder. * 

F. Cuiiia, Buck. 345 

Vem. — Kheanau, ihurhur. Hind. ; Kuttia, Kumaun ] Kankya, Nepal ; 

Dumbur, yajya-domur, Beng. 

A moderate-sized tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab 
eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet. It is also found in Bengal and Burma. 

The fruit is eaten and is good, though somewhat insipid. 


F, glomerata, Roxb. 

Vem. — Gilar, paroa, umgr. Hind, j Jagya, doomoor, Beng. ; Dumri, 
Nepal ; Tckonglay, Lepcha ; Kathgular, krumbal, dadhuri, Pb. j Atti, 
Tam. ; Moydi, Tel. ; Ye-tha-pan, Burm. 

A large tree of the Salt Range, sub-Himalayan tract, Bengal, 
Central and South India, and Burma. 

The fruit is very inferior, but is occasionally, says Dr. Stewart, eaten 
raw and in curries by the poor. Gamble says that the ripe fruit is eaten, 
and is good either raw or stewed. 

• 

F. hispida, Linn.f. , 

Sya. — F. OPPOSiTiFOLiA, RoiA .; F. dzemona, Konig, 

VetlU—Kako-doomooT, Beng. ; Daduri, degar, Pb. ; Konea-doombur, bag- 
ska, gobla, toimila, Hind, j Khoskadu-mar, Ass. j Boda-mamadi, Tel. ; 
Kadot, Burm. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya from the Chenab east- 
ward, ascending to 3,500 feet ; found also In Bengal, Central and South 
India, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. • 

The fruit, which is small and covered with much short white hair, is 
not often eaten. The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 

* 

F. infectoria, fPail. 

Vem. — Pakur, Hind., Beng.; yangli-pipli, mar, Pb.j Safed-kabra, Nepal; 
Ptpre, kurku, Tam. ; Nyoungckm, Burm. M 
A large tree extending from the Suldman and Salt Ranges, along the 
outer Himalaya, to Bengal, Central India, and Burma. 

The young shoots are said to be eaten in curries by the natives. The 
leaves make good elephant fodder. {Gamble.) * 

F, nemoralis, Wall. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Outer Himalaya from Jhelum to Skkiim' 
The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder {Gamble). 
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'b 350 Ficus religiosa, Linn. 

The Sacred Fig or Peepul Tree. 


Vem.— Pipal, Hind. 5 Ashaihxea, aswat, lUiidj'BBNO.; Arasa, Tam. ; Kdi, 
ragi, ravi, Tbl. j Nyoungbandi, Burn. 

.A large tree, sacred to Hindus and Buddhists, is commonly cultivate'd 
along roadsides throughout India, and grows wild in the sub-Himalayan 
tract, in Benga^ and Central India. , 

The small, smooth,* elliptical leaves and bipnches are good elepha'nt 
fodder. The young leaf buds are eaten in Central India in famine 
times. (GamSle.) 


35* F, Roifeurghii, Wall. 

Syn. —F. MACBOPHVLLA, Roxi. « « 

Vem. — Doomoor, Beno. ; Jlimal, Hind, j Kasreian, Nepal j Kundoung, 
Lepcha ; Sin^htt-hpan, BuRM. • ^ 

A native of the outer Himalaya from the Indus eastward, also of 
Sylhet, Chittagong and Burma. 

The fruit is eaten in curries. The leaves are used as fodder. 


352 F. virgata, Roxb. 

Syn.—F. CARICOIDES, Roxb. 

Vera. — Gular, khabar, anjiri, beru, HlND. ; Fagara, tkapur (plains),/a^«, 
dudki, kak (hills), Pb. ; Anjir, Afg. 

A moderate-sized tree, found on the Sulmman and Salt Ranges, and 
in the outer Himalaya eastward to Nepal (Gamble). 

I The fruit is eaten by the natives in the Punjab hills, but is generally 
poor fruit. The leaves are given to cattle as fodder. 


FLACOURTIA. 

3 5 3 Flacourtia inermis, Roxb., Bizinrs. 

Vem. — Tomi-tomi, Mal. ; Ubbolu, Kan. 

Probably introduced from the Moluccas. At present found in Sylhet, 
South India and Martaban. The tree blossoms during the dry season, 
and ripens its fruit towards the close of the rains. 

The fruit, says Roxburgh, is too sour to be eaten raw 5 but makes very 
good tarts. In the Moluccas it is eaten. 

354 P. Ramontchi, L'Herit., W. la^da. 

The Indian Plum. ' 

Von. — Bincha, Beno. ; Suadoo-kuntuka, Sans, j Kundayee, bunj, bow 
cket. Hind., Dec. j Kikai, kan^, kukoa, kandei, Pb, ; Bivache, SlND.; 
ftda-kanru, Tbl. ; Na.yuwai,Bvuu. 

A large*, shrub or small tre®, which is found along the lower hills, 
sometimes to 3,500 feet, in the Salt Range, on the skirts of the Sulaiman 
Rar^ and the Western Ghdts; also in Prome. 

The fruit and the liiaves are eaten.. The fruit is of the size of the plum, 
and of a sharp but swletish taste. 

355 F. sepiaria, Roxb. 

• Vtm.—KoHdai, Hind. ; Sheramane, targal, dhjkar,jidkar, khatii, Unga¬ 

ro, Pb. ; AMna, Bom. ; Kanru, Tbl. 

A small, stiff, Lpiny shrub, found in dry jungles throughout Bengal, the 
Western Peninsula, and Ceylon. It occurs about Delhir in the Salt 
v.JRange, and on the skirts of the Sulaiman Range, and is extensively used 
as hedges..* 
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FRAGA- 

OtA. 

_ The fruit is said to be eaten by the natives in the Punjab tracts where 
it is found, but it is small, hard and insipid; it is however by others 
described as "pleasant, refreshing and sub-acid." The leaves are thrashed 
out for cattle fodder. * 

FLEMINGIA. 

Fl^mingia (ongesta, Foxb., Leguhinosa. , 356 

Vent.— Bara-salpan (as in Soxi.J, ihalia (as tin GatXbU), Bhno. and 
Hind. ; Batwasi, Nepal : UipUmik, Lepcha. RoxbuHsh also jfives 
for nr, nua the vernacular names of Si^ta, eusunt. Hand. 

An erect, woody shrub of the pea family, coipmon in the thickets and 
forests of the war^r parts of India. _ I 

The Flora of Sritish J^tdia reduces to this species the following forms 
described by Roxburgh as distinct {see Ed. C. B. C., pp, 57/-72):— 

• P. procumbeos, F. proatrata, F. i]aaa,*F. coi^esta and F. aemialata 
forming four varieties :— 

Var. *.—a emi a lata —Central Himalaya, ascending to 5,000 feet. 

Par. 2. —latifolia—Khisi Hills, altitude 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

Var. y.— Wightiaaa— Nilgiris, Bhutan, Ava. 

Var. 4.—naaa—Central and Extern Himalaya and the Konkan. 

The legumes produced by this species are probably eaten by the 
natives. 

F. vesti^ Benlh. 357 

Cultivated in many parts of the North-West Provinces for the sake of 
its edible tuberous roots, whieh are nearly elliptical and about an inch 
long. (Lindley and Moore’s Treasury.) 


FCENICULUM. 

Foeniculum vulgarei Garin., Uub£i.uk£R£. 358 

Fennel. , 

Syn.—F. Panmorium, DC.; F. officinale, AUion; Anethum Fienicu- 
LUM, Linn. • 

Vetn.—^SauM/,H ind.; Mauri, Beng.; SokiiirejTMS.; Wariaree, Guz.; 
Pedia-jila-kurra, Tel., Bari-shopha, Bom. 

This perennial of the Carrot family attains a height of 5 to 6 feet, and 
is commonly cultivated throughout India in all altitudes up to 6,000 feet; 
sometimes wild. 

The fennel seeds produced by this plaA are well known. The plant 
itself is frequently cultivated as a pot-herb in the plains. Its leaves are 
strongly aromatic and are used in fish sauces. Fennel oil is got from its 
roots. Roxburgh says:—“This plant is cultivated in varioi^ parts of 
Bengal during the cold season for ftie seed, which the nq^ves eat with 
their betle, and also use in their curries. Seed time—the close of the rains, 
about the end of October. Harvest in March, when the plants perish. 


FRAGARIA.. • 359 

Fragaria indica, Andr., Rosaces. 

* Indian Strawberry. 

Grows i^ the Himalayas from east to west, altiAide 7,500 to 8,000 
feet; also in Khdsia hills and Nilgiris. 

The fruit is spongy and insipid. 

&7 
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360 Fragaria vesca, Linn,, nr ? 

Strawberry. 

Vera.— Kantars, ingraeh, iunun, tamai, Pb, 

Found wild in the temperate Himalaya from Murree and Kashmir, 
altitude 5,000 to 10,000 feet, to Sikkim, altitude 6,000 to 13,000 feet. 
iffooier.) 

Dr. Stewart says this is excellent when gathered dry, and improves 

by cult^atioivin a gafden. It is one of the most wholesome of fruits. 

• 

• FRAXINUS. 

Frazfeus xanthozyloides, Win//., Oleacex. , 

' The Ash. 

Vera. — Hanut, nuch, shKli, chuj, thum, shangal. Pa. j Shang, Aro. j 
jT'**". N. W. P. ' ' 

A small tree of Afghanistan, the Trans-Indus and the North-West 
Provinces from the Jhelum to Kumaun. {Gamble ) ‘ 

Dr. Stewart says its leaves are used as fodder. 

GARCINIA. 

362 GarcJnia Caxnbogia, JDesr., GuTnims. 

Vera.— Aradal, Kan,; Heela, Bukchers. 

A small, evergreen tree on the Western Coast, and met with in Ceylon. 

The acid rinds of the ripe fruit are eaten, and in Ceylon are <med 
and eaten as a condiment in curries. 

363 G. indica, Choisy., Gutofer*. 

Vera.— Brindall, Goa.; Amsaal, kokum. Bom. 

Common in the Western Ghits,in Konkans and Kanara. 

Produces a purple fruit of the size of a small orange, with an agreeable 
acid flavour. A syrup is made from it. 

3^1 G. Mangostana, Linn. 

The Mangosteen. 

Vera.— ifengkop, Burm. 

An evergreen tree, native of the Straits; cultivated in British 
Burma on account of its fruit, which is pronounced the most delicious of 
all known fruits. . 

The fruit is of atout the size of a small apple, of a reddish brown 
colour when ripe. Inside its thick, succulent, astringent rind is a juicy 
white pulp of a delicate, refreshing, sweet flavour. 

Repet^ted attempts at introdu,-.ing the tree into India in various parts 
have failed.' The steamers from the Straits bring up large quantities 
annually to Calcutta. The fruit is much esteemed both by Europeans. 
and Natives. . 

V 

G. Morelia, Desr. ' 

The Gamboge tree. 

Syn.—G. pictoria, Ro*b, 

Vera. ~Aradal, punar Pali, Kan. ; Gokati, kanagaraku, CinOH.; Makki, 
Tam. <• 

An evergreen tree met with in the forests <rf .the Khisik Hills, East 
.Ben^, Western Coast, and Ceylon. 

8P 
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A concrete oil is obtained from the seeds, which is chiefly used'as a 
lamp-oil by the better classes of natives, and by the poor as a substitute 
for ghee. 

Garcinia pedunculata, Roxl. 366 

^ Vent. — Tikul, tikur, Beng. j Borthekra, Ass. 

A tall tree, native of Rangpur, Goalpara, and Sylhet. FlowerS*lrom 
January t# Match, and its fruit ripens from tiiat time to June. The 
T^ruit is large, round, smooth and vellow when ripe. • t 

Roxburgh writes:—“The fleshy part of the fruit which covers the seeds 
and their proper juicy envelope, or aril, is, in large quantity, of a firm 
texture and of a very sharp, pleasant, acid tasf^. It is used by the natives 
in their curries a^d for acidulating water. If cut intosliies and^dried it 
retains its qualities for years, and might be most advantageouslj' employ- 
^ during long sea voyages as a succedaneum for lemons or limes, to put 
into various Mnesses, where salt meat 11 employed, &c.” 

G. stipwlata, T. And. 

Vem. — Sama-kadan, Lepcha. 

Found in Sikkim and Bhutan, up to 4,000 feet. 

The fruit produced by this species is yellow, and is sometimes eaten by 
the Lepchas. 


GLY 

CINE. 


GARUGA.', 

Ganiga pinnata, Roxh., Bursekacf.£. 368 

Venu— Ghogar, kaikar, ftlNn^ Jim, kharpat, Beng. 1 Gendeli poma. 

Ass.; Dabdabbi, Nepal ; Gia, Mrchi ; Chitompa, Garo j Kharpat, 
kilmira, sarota, Pb. j Kukar, kaikra, C. P. i Garuga, gir-gi, Tel. : 

Karre vtmbu, Tam. j Mahi, Uriya. 

A large tree of the sub-Himalaya, Central and South India, and 
Burma. Flowers in the hot season, and produces a fruit which is eaten 
by the natives, both raw and cooked. In the Punjab, and perhaps else¬ 
where, the leaves are used as fodder especially for elephants. 


GLYCERIA. 

Glyceria fluitans, R. Br., GRAHiNEiX. 369 

Manna grass. 

Syn.— Fbstuca fluitans, Unn .; Poa fluitans. Scop. 

Met with in Baspa Valley, 9,000 feet il altitude. (Brandis.) 

A perennial grass with tender foliage ; delicts in stagnant water, 
ditches, pools, ponds, and slow flowing streams, covering their surface. 

The seeds are sweet and tender, 390 are in many countries used for 
porridge. 

GLYCINE. 

Glycine Soja, Su 6 . Zucc., Leguhinosjc. 

The Soy Bean. • 

Syn. —Dolichos Soja, Linn, j Soja hispida. , 

VtSSL—Gari-kulay, Beng. ; Bhal, bhatwan. Hind, j Tsu daa, Naoa. 

A pulse (densely clothed with fine, ferruginous hails) sub-erect met with 
in tropical regions and outer Himalaya, from Kumaun to Sikkim, the Khia 
and the Naga H ills to Upper Burma. Dr. Stewart mentions a fidd of Bhit 
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hsCving been observed in Bissahir in the Punjab, altitude 6,000 feet. It is 
chiefly met with in a state of cultivation. Dr. Roxburgh first saw the 
plant from seed received from the Moluccas in i ygS. 

The pulse is an important food article in Tibet. It is made in India 
into a sauce called Soy. » 

The advisability of extending its cultivation in Himalayan tracts was 
pressed on the Government of India in i88a, by Professor Kinch, afid the 
attention of local oflici^s also was called to it. 


GLYCOSMIS. 

37^ Gl]rcoShiis pentaphylla, Correa., Rutacejc. ^ 

Vem. — Ban-nimbu, potdli, girgilti. Hind,; Kirmira, Bom. ; Taushouk, 
Burm. 

Throughout tropical and sub-tropical Himalaya, Upper Assam, and 
southwards to Travancore and Ceylon. 

One of the commonest plants in India, if (Sir J. Hooker vwites) the 
shrubby G. pentepbylla and arboreous G. arborea are the same species. 
Both produce a white edible berry usually of the size of a large pea. 


GMELINA. 

372 Gtnelina arborea, Roxb., Verbenaceje. 

Vem. — Cumar, Beng., Hind.; GamiaW, Nepal, Uriva; Gomari, Ass. j 
Bolkobak, Garo.; Guniadi, ctiv%mi,<TKV..} Gumartek, taeumudu.’Xa..-, 
Shevney, Kan.; Shnvan, Mar.; Chimman, Bhil.; Kurse, Gond. ; 
Yamaney, Burh. 

A large timber tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab 
eastwards, and throughout India, Burma and the Andaman Islands. 

Flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and produces a fruit which 
is eaten by Gonds and other wild hill tribes. The leaves are used as 
fodder, and deer are very fond of them. 

i 

GNETUM. 

373 Gnetum scandens, Roxb., Gnetackb:. 

SyCL—G. EDULB, Bl. 

Vera.— Nanu-wiii, Sylhet; Kumhal, umhli, Bou.; Gyoainway, Burh. 

A large, climbing shrub! of Sikkim, Khdsia Hills, East Bengal, 
Western GhAts, Burma and the Andamans. Flowers in March and 
April, and its fruit ripens in September and October. 

The fruit is rather larger than the largest olive, and, when ripe, it 
becomes slbogth, orange<oloured. v The outer succulent coat or pulp is 
commonly eaten by the natives, and the seeds are roasted and eaten. 

GOSSYPIUM. 

374 Gos^ium herbaceum, 'Linn., Malvaceae. 

• The Common Indian Cotton. 

Vera.— R»», Hind., Pb.; Kapas, Beng., Dec.; Vunparatie, Tam.; Pauttie, 
Tel.; Karfaa, Sans.; Pamhak, Pers.; Kurtam ussul, Arab. 

A small specimen was exhibited in Madras in 185s. This' may be a 
hijstake for G. vtxMeum, if not for Bombaw gialahMiloim. 

, 90 '- 
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The cotton plant of all species grown in India may be included under 
the head of “food,” because the seeds of ail are to a small extent given as 
food to cattle. The seed?, which are of about the size of small peas, contain 
a large quantity of oil, aAd are said, when crushed and made into cakes, 
to be nourishing to cattle, and might be ihore generally used for such a 
^urppse. 


GREWIA. 

Grewia asiatica, Linn., ^'iuaceji. 375 

Vent.— Phiilsa, pharoak. Hind., Sind., Pb.; Dhami, AjmiiT; Phnlase, Bom. ; 

Skukri, Beng.; Pkutiki or Putiii, Tel. . ^ 

A small, hazel-like tree wild in Central India and F.ijputan;.; culti¬ 
vated more or less commonly throughout India; and said to be indigenous 
in the Salt Range, Poona, Oudh and CJpylon. It flowers about the end 
oP the cold sesISon, and its little fruit ripens in April and May. 

The fruit has a pleasant, acid taste, and is commonly eaten. It is also 
as comillonly distilled, and a syrup is made from it which is refreshing and 
pleasant in the hot months. It is also used for flavouring sherbets. 

Var. vestita. Wall. 2 l 7 ^ 

Vent.— Pkarsia, dkarnun, bimla. Hind.; Farri, pkal-aa, Pb.; Poto- 
dkamun, Palamow; Kunsung, Lepcha; Pintayan, Burn. 

Met with in the sub-Himalayan tract, Bengal, Central India, and 

Burma. 

The branches are lopped for fodder, 

G. excelsa, Vahl. 377 

Syn. — G. Rothii, /)C.; G. salvifolia, Roxb. 

A shrub of East Bengal, Assam, and Coromandel; found also in 
Sikkim and Bundelkhand. 

Flowers in the hot season, and its fruit ripens a few months later. The 
fruit is small, agreeable to the taste, and eaten by the natives. 

G. oppositifolia, Foxb. ^ 378 

Vern,— Dkamman,J>karwa, Pb.; Biul, biung, bakul, bkengal, bkenva, 
bkimal. Hind. ; Pasiuwanne, Afg. 

A small tree of the North West Himalaya, from the Indus to Nepal, 
both wild and cultivated. Flowers during the summer, and its fruit ripens 
in autumn. . 

The leaves are commonly used for feeder during the winter. The 
berries have a pleasant, acid taste, and are used fomaking sherbet. 

G. populifolia, Vahl. 379 

Syn.—G. BETUL*FOLIA, yuss. 

Vtm.—Ganger, Pb.; Gango, SiND.; Gangerun, Rajputana. 

A small shrub of the arid tracts of the Punjab, Sindh, Rajputana, and 
Western Peninsula down to the Nilgiris. i 

Produces a small, orange-red, acid fruit, whicn is eaten by the natives, 

G. salvifolia, H<yne. ^ 380 

Vem. — Bather, nUti-beikar, gargas, Pb.; Saraj, Ajhere ; yara, Cikcars. 

A small tree met with in the Punjab, Sind and Cditral Provinces, and 
South India. 

Fruit small, but edible. 


9* 
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HARD- 

WICR3A. 

38Z Gfewia scabrophylla, Roxh. 

Vem.— Pharsia, Kumaun. 

A small shrub of the tropical Himalaya, Assam and Chittapfong. 
Flowers in April, and its,fruit ripens in October. The fruit is of the 
size of a large gooseberry, nearly round, brownish grey when ripe its 
^plp is glutinous, and of a pale yellow colour, eaten by the natives. •’ 

382 G. tiliaelblia,, Vahl' 

Vera. — Pharsa,' dhamin. Hind.] Khesla, Gond; Characki, Tel.; Dha. 
monp, Ukiyaj Dhamnat, Bhil; Sadacku, Mal. 

A moderate-sized tree of the tracts under the Himalaya from the 

J umita to Nepal, also ofthe hot, dry forests in Western, Central and South 
ndia. 

It flowers in the hot season, and the fruit is eaten by the natives. 

383 G. Tillosa, Willd . 

Vera.— InMarra, pas, tuwaHne, Pb. j Dkokan, Ajmerk j Jalidan kaskisri, 
tkamiktr. Salt Range. 

Found in Western and Southern India, extending from Punjab and 
Sindh to Travancore. 

The fruit is sometimes eaten by the natives, but is poor. 


GUAZUMA. 

384 Guazuma tomentosa, Kunth, Stesculucex. 

Vera. — Tkainpucke, Tam. ; Rudrakska, Tel. 

Generalty distributed and frequently cultivated, in the warmer parts 
of India and Ceylon, but perhaps only introduced. 

The fruit is filled with mucilage, which is very agreeable to the taste. 


GYNANDROPSIS. 

385 Gynandropsis pentaphylla, DC ., Capparideje. 

Syn. — Cleoue pentaphylla, Linn. 

VtfS.— Kanala, Beno.; Hulkult bugra, gandkuliy Pb.; Nai-kadughu^ 
nai’^aUoy Tam.; Caai^kododu, Mal ; Wominia, Tel. 

A small, annual plant, flofvers in July and August. 

Abundant throughout the warmer parts of India and all tropical coun¬ 
tries (Hook.f. fit Thomas). 

The leaves are eaten by natives in curries. 


HARDWICKIA. 

386 Hardwiclda binata, Roxi., Leguhinosx. 

Vera. — Anjan, Hind., Mar.; Acka, ofti, Tam.; Narytpi, yapa, Tel.; 
Kamri, Kan. ; Parsid, Singrowli. 

A large tree found in the dry forests of South and Central India, as 
far, north <as the‘'Banda district of the Noriik Wui Psovinces, also in 
Behar. 

The learn «icg;iven as fodder to cattle. 

. 9 ^ ‘ 
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HEDERA. 

Hedera Helix, Zt>i«.,*i^KALiAC£jc. 

The Ivy. • 

• Vttn.—Balbambar, kuri, karur, daiari, karbbra, handa, Pb.i Dudtla. 

Nepal. 

A Iarge,jwoody climber common in places thrcmghout the Himalaya, at 

e,ooo to 10,000 feet extending into the Rh4si Hills, • t 

Dr. Stewart writes; “It is stated to be a favourite food of goats, and 
in Kulu the leaves are said to be added to the beer of the country to make 
it strong.' Its berries afford abundance of food to birds. 

HELIANTHUS. 

Halianthus txberosus, Linn., CompoIitj;. 388 

^Thk Jerusalem Artichoke. 

Stated to be originally a native of Brazil, extensively cultivated as 
a vegetable for its roots which are similar to small potatoes. They are 
regarded as more wholesome and nutritious than potatoes, and may be 
eaten by invalids when required to abstain from vegetable food. They must 
not be confounded with the true Artichoke. The name Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke is a corruption of the Italian Gerasoli Articocco or Sun-flower 
Artichoke. 

HEMARTHRIA. 

Hemarthriacompressa, Graminem. 385 

Syn.- Rottbcfllia comfressa, Linn.; R. Glabra, Roxb. 

Vera. — Ransheroo, buksha, Beng. ; Shervoa, Tel. 

A perennial grass of Bengal, inhabiting also the plains and hills of the 
Punjab and North West Provinces. Roxburgh says that it is found on 
the borders of lakes, amongst other roots of long grass and brushwood; 
and he mentions ihe variety R. glabra as growing on pasture lands, the 
borders of rice-fielas and other moist places. 

Cattle are fond of it; and grariers in Gyppsl^nd, says Mueller, highly 
esteem it for moist pasture. 

HERACLEUM. 

Heracleum, sp., Uhbellifers. % 

Vera.— Padah, poral, Pb. f ^ 

Common in parts of the Punjab Himalaya, from 8,500 to 11,000 feet 
in altitude. 

Dr. Stewart says that in Bissahir tyid Chumba it is collected for winter 
fodder, and quotes Cleghorn, who mentions that it is belidVed to increase 
the milk of goats fed with it. 

HETEROPOGONy 
Heteropogon contortus, F. & S., GramInejc. 

The spear grass. 

Syn. —Andropooon contortus, Unn. 

Ven^— Parba, banda, sarwar, muset, tap, N. W. •?.; Suriala, $urmri, 

Pb.; Yeddi, Tkl. 

Grows in tufts on rich pasture ground. Duthie writes: "Common bpfli 

#3 
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in the plains and on the hills of the Punjaband North West Provinces. It 
grows in light soil about Banda, attaining a height of- about 3 feet; in soil 
mixed with kunkur {rakar) it reaches 5 feet in hfeighf {Ilfiller.) It is com¬ 
mon on the rock tablelands of the hilly country south of Allahabad 
(Benson). Abundant also 6 n the warm lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
and up to an elevation’of 7,000 feet in some parts. ' 

“ Cattle eat it when fresh ; it makes good hay when the seeds fall off j it 
is the main fodder grain of Bandelkhand ” (Crooke), 

HIBISCUS. 

3Q2 Hibiscus Abelmosduis, Linn., Malvaces. 

' The Musk Mallow. 

Syn. —Abeluoschus mosthatus, Manck. 

Vem. —Kasturi, holla kasturi, bhenda. Hind., Bom.; hfushakdana, kola- 
kasluei, Beng.; Muskk~bhendi.ke.biHj, Dec.; Kasiura benda, kathe 
kasturi, Taii.i Kasturuiendavitiulu, Tel.; Hub.ul.mus„k, Akab.; 
Mushk-dana, I%RS. 

A herbaceous bush, springing up with the rains and flowering in the 
cold season. Leaves of various shapes; the lower, broad, ovate, cord.ite; 
the upper, narrow, hastate, very hairy. Common throughout the hotter 
parts of India, now met with in most other tropical countries. 

393 H. cannabinus, Linn. 

Indian or Deccani Hemp ; Roselle Hemp ; Hemp-leaved 
Hibiscus ; Bastakd Jute. 

Vem. — Mesia^it, nalki, tulua, Beng. ; Patsan, fitma, tan, lattia-sen. 
Hind.; GaVif, Naoa Hills ; Ambad«,h0K.; Ambdri, sankokla, pat- 
tan, sum, Dec., Hind. ; Palungi, Tam. ; Coukura, Tel. ; Garnikura, 
Sans. 

A small, herbaceous shrub, with prickly stems apparently wild east 
of the Northern GhAts ; and cultivated, in the North West Piovinces, 
Oudh, and the Punjab, northern portion of Bengal, and met with in the 
Ns^a Hills. Stewart says it grows at Ghuzni, altiWe 7,000 feet, and is 
not uncommon on the North-Western Himalaya at 3,000 feet. 

No details of tfi’e area cultivated are available. It is, however, 
rarely cultivated as the only crop, but as a border to fields of cotton, 
indigo and sugar-cane. 

The chief object of the cultivation is the fibre, which, although ex¬ 
tracted in the most primitive system by submerging the stalks in water 
for a numte of days and fulling off the bark by hand, is soft, white and 
silky. 

The young foliagje erf the crop is eaten as a vegetable by the natives 
of the tracts where it is grown ; and the seeds are roasted and also 
eaten them. r 

304 H. esculentus, Linn. 

The edible Hibiscus ; Ochro of West Indies ; Combo, Fr. 

Vem. — Bhindi, Vanturi, Hind. ; Dkenras, Beng. ; Vendi (or bkendi), 
• vendaik-kay, 1am. ; Venda-kaya, Tel. ; Bamya, Arab., Peks. 

A herbaceous, annual bush, naturalised in all tropical countries ; only 
met with in a cultivated state ; probably a native of both India and the 
West Indies. 

The unripe t'uit is a favourite vegetajjle and medicine. When young 
and tender the fruits, being very mucilaginous, are commonlj- eaten boiled 
or in soup by Europeans. Natives eat it more matured chiefly in curries. 
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I LIA. 

iiibiscus ficulneus, Linn. 395 

Vem.— Ban-cthenrat, Beng. ; Dula, Pb. ; Parupu henda, Tam. 

Grows in the hotter parts of India. 

The seeds are often put in sweetmeats} and are employed in Arabia 
•for giving perfume to coffee. _ 

H. Sabdariffa, Linn. 396* 

ThIRozelle Fibre. 

Vern. —Mesia, Beng. j Lal-amhari, patwa, Dec., Hind. ; Lata ambddi, 

Sind, j Sivappu-kashuruk-kai, Tam. j Erra-gom kaya, "feL. 

A small bush, cultivated in many parts of^ India on account of the 
succulent and acrid calyx. • 

The fleshy i^I^x and capsule are largely made into jam and other 
preserves, and in the fresh state are very acrid but refreshing. A dococ- 
tfor. of them sweetened and fermented iS commonly called in the West 
Indies Sorrel drink. The leaves are used in salads. 


HIPPOPHiE. 

Hippopbae rhamnoides, Linn., ELaiACNEiE. 397 

Vem.— Tsarap, sirtna, Uuk, tarru, niechak. North Pb., Ladak to 
Lahoul. 

A shrub in moist, gravelly stream-beds of the Punjab Himalaya, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 feet in altitude. 

Produces a small, sour fruit, which makes a good jelly, and is some¬ 
times eaten. 

Smith, in his Economic Dictionary, says the fruit is acrid and poi¬ 
sonous. 


HOLARRHENA, 


Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Apocyiiaceze. 

Syn,— H. PUBESCENS, Wall .; H. Codaga, Don j Echites antidysen¬ 
terica, Roxb.; Chonemorpha antidysenterica, Don. 


Vem.— Inderjau, dudhu-ki-lakri. Hind, j Vepdli, 
Tam. ; Koaoga'pala, pala-chettu, Tel. 


veppaula, wppalay. 


A plant of the sub-Himalayan tract^ Oudh, Bengal, Central and 
South India. | 

The seed is largely used as a medicine, being antidysenteric, in 
small doses tonic, eaten for this purpose. 1 he leaves appear to be used 
as fodder, (or litter 7 ) (Stewart.) 


398 


HOLBCELLIA. 

Holbcellia latifolia, Wall., Berberide^;. * 

^*^UT 1 A**^“’ Ku“aun; Bagul, Nepal j Pronchadik, IxrcnK} Domhyem, 

A climber found in the Himalaya, altitude 4,o«io to 9,000 feet, from 
Kumaun ifestward also in the Khisia Hills, and Upper Assam. 

Produces a large, edible fruit. 
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HORDEUM. 

400 I Hordeum yulgare, Linn., Gkauinex. 

• Baelby. • 

Syn —H. BEXASTicHON, H. DISTICHON, Linn. % H. oelestk. Vihitg. 

c * (itareUess Barley). 

Vem.— y«A, Jao, Hind.; Tota, Hkvm.; She-eet^ Arab.; Yuva, 

I San% ; Dec. ; Barli-arisi, Tam. ; Java, Tel. ; Mii.yan, Bur*. 

Native of Western Temperate Asia {DiCandolle). Cultivated from 
remote ages« 

There are two chief varieties, the ears of one of which contain two rows 
of gi%in (H. distichon) ;*and the other six rows (H. hexaatichon). The 
latter is the one ordinarily cultivated in this couiitry. The former is 
commonly grown in England, but is rare here. The avenge area under 
barley in the 30 temporarily-settled districts of the Nort^ West Provinces 
is given by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at4,728,344acres.* " Itfornisan 
important crop in every portion of the Provinces, being most commonly 
grown alone in the districts of the Benares Division, mixed with wheat 
in Rohilkhand, and mixed with gram in Agra and Allahabad.” 

A curious sub-variety of two-rowed barley (H. eymnoSistichoa) 
resembling wheat and known in the vernacular as rasuU is grown large¬ 
ly in Tibet and Kotgarh. In 1879 some of the seed was obtained and 
grown on the Cawnpore Farm, and the yield, upon manuring and irriga¬ 
tion to a certain extent, was 21J maunds of grain per acre. 

Tlie sowing is done in October; generally in light, sandy, not 
highly-manured soils; the quantity of sped sown is from 100 to 150 lbs. 
per acre. It requires very little irrigation. 

The average out-turn of barley per acre on irrigated land in the North 
West Provinces and Oudh is given by Messrs. Outhie and Fuller at 
16 maunds of grain when only barley is sown; at 15 maunds when wheat 
is sown with the barley, and at 14 maunds when the barley is sown with 
gram. For unirrigated land the out-turn is estimaed at from 7 to 11, 6 to 
10, and 6 to 9 maunds per acre, respectively, in the three cases mentioned. 

Barley constitutes about ^ths of the total produie when grown with 
either wheat or gram. The weight of straw is ascertained by Messrs. Duthie 
and Fuller to 1 ^ 1J tivies that of the gp-ain. 

Barlw undergoes a process to form malt of which ale is made. It is 
put to this use to a certain extent by the Himalayan breweries. Pearl 
and Scotch barley are formed by the removal of the thin, hard integ^iments, 
the grain being hardened by drying. 


‘ . HOVENIA. 

401 Hovenia dulcis, Tkunb., Rhamne*. 

Ver.— Chambun, Pb. 

A tree found throiighout the Himalaya, 3,000 to 6,500 feet in altitude, 
commonly cultivated. 

Produces a fruit which is a capsule with three seeds, and rests on an 
enlarged peduncle which is soft, fleshy, and contains a sweet juice. The 
peduncle tastes lijke a Bergamot pear, and is commonly eaten. 

• No celiaUe figures are available of the area in the five remaining districts and in 

Ondb. 
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HUMULUS. 

Humulus Lupulus, L., URTicAcaE. • 

* , Hops. 

The female flowers consist of leafy conelike catkins (jstrobili) of a light 
r«lour, whicfi are called Hops. In England the flYiest ho^s are firoduced 
in Kent, and in that comity the plant is extensively cultivated. 

Dr. Stewart gives the following account of the hop.cultivation in 
Kashmir and other places :— 

“ Lowther states that he had heard of the'hop plant being teen in 
Kashmir (as otheas h.ave done elsewhere in the Himalay.i), but it is no¬ 
where indigenous. In i8^ he proposed its introduction into Kashmir. It 
has been successfully cultivateo in Dehr» Dun for many years, so far as 
mtre growth iS concerned, but heavy rain at the flowering period prevents 
the flower from reaching perfection. As to quantity and quality of the 

C owder,* on which its value depends, the results have, on the whole, 
ecn unsatisfactory. Within the last few years, the plant has been tried 
at Kyelang and Kilar in the arid tract on the Upper Chenab, and it has 
flourished. But unfortunately it appears to have been found out, after 
several years’care, that the sets, introduced at the latter place, were 
those of m,ale plants, so that the experiment has still to get a fair trial 
there. At Kyelang female flowers are sparingly produced. At the 
fluircc Brewery, however, where the rain-fall is much lighter than further 
cast, a considerable number of hop plants have been grown for some 
years with fair success as to quantity and strength of hops actually got. 
And it may be hoped that still better results will by-and-byebe obtained.” 

Since the above was written attempts have been made with success in 
introducing the hop-plant into Kashmir, and certain quantities of hops are 
now annually produced in that Slate. In June 1883, about 15,000 lbs. of 
hops were purchased from Kashmir by one ol the Himalayan breweries; 
and next year the produce will probably be greater. The plant h.as also 
been successfully introduced into the Chamba State of the Punjab, and 
samples of the hops oblai ned there were reported upon favorably by the 
Himalayan breweries to which they were sent; by the Government of 
India. 


Mr. L, Liotard, in a note published in April 1883, says:— 

“ Beer-making industry in India has on the whole progressed very 
satisfactorily, and it now reckons 24 breweries actually at work,—in Murree, 
at K.asauli, at Solon, at Mussourie, andauNaini Tal, in the Nilgiris, 
in Mysore and in Rangoon.” I * 

The quantity of beer brewed in the last four years is given by him 
as— , • 

GalAns. 

1879 .1,569,026 

1880 .1.974.578 

1881 . i . 2,4+8,711 

1882 . 

Of this the quantity brewed in the Punjab Himalaya alone amounts to» 
over one million of gallons, and in the North West Provinces over 600,000 
gallons. Of the total out-turn the Commissariat Department alone takes 
1} million gUlons for the troops. 

The Indian breweries depend upon Europe for their supplies of hops, j 
and the following figures represent the value of the importalfons of hops 

G , 9^ • 
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into this country during the last five years and the countries whence the 
.supplies come:— 


Official Years. 

i 

Value in 
Rs. 

Figures for 1882-S3. 

Country whence imported. 

4 

Vali-e in 
Rs. 

1877- 78 .... 

1878- 79 . ' . 

1879- ^ .... 

i88<Wi . . . .‘ 

1881-82 .... 
1883.83 .... 

1,69.71s 

1,28,893 

4.16,413 

2 . 32.754 

2,67,654 

4.29,829 

United lAngdom 

Italy . , . . 

China .... 

ft 

■ <t 

2,30,691 

1.89,379 

9,759 

4,29,829 



HYDROCOTYLE. 

404 Hydrocotyle asiatica, Linn., Umbelliferje. 

Vem.— Thul-kvra, Benc.; Vularei, Tam.j Babassa, Tel.; Codagam, 
Mal. 

A creeping shrub, common in moist, shady places throughout India, 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon, in all altitudes up to 2,0{K) feet. Appears 
with most luxuriance during the rains *' 

The leaves are sometimes made into a soup which serves more as a 
medicine than as a food. 


HYMENODICTYON. 

405 Hjrmenodidyon excelsum, Wall., Rudiace*. 

Syn.— CiNCHONpA EXCELSA, Roxb., FI. Jnd., i. 52 p. 

Vera.— Bhaiilan, hhalena, bhamina, dhauU, i&Hriai, bhiriar, fhaldu, 
bhohir, patur. Hind.; Bartu. baxthoa. Vn.} Kalikadi, Bom.; Sagapu, 
Tam. ; Dudiyetta, chetippa, bandara, Thl. 

A deciduous tree, 30 to 40 feet high, with smooth bark, met with on 
the dry hills at the base of the Western Himalayas, from C'larhwal to 
Nepal, ascending to 2,501/ feet; throughout the Deccan and Centr.al 
India to the Annatnalays. nlsoin Tenasserim and Chittagong. (Hooker.) 
The leaves are useef as cattle fodder. 


HYOSCYAMUS. 

406^ HyoStTamus nigerl Linn., Soixnxam. 

Henbane. 

Veia.—Boxrul, ihorasaniajowan, Beng., Hind.; Kurashani-yomam, Tam.; 
Kurasani~vaman, Tel. ; Bandura, datura, Pb. 

A herbaceou'^ plant of the temperate Western Himalaya, altitude 
8 000 to 11,000 feet, common from Kashmir to Garhwal. 

• It is frequent in waste ground near houses, and is said to be eaten 
by c^tle. t 
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ILEX. 


Ilex dipyrena, Wall, Kicinbje. 

Vern.— Shavgala, ialucho, diusa, Pb. ; Kaula, Nepal ; Kadera, Simla. 
* A.small tree of the flimntaya from the Indus to Bhutan. 

'J'hc leaves are occasionally given as fodder for sheep. 


ILLICIUM. 

Illicium anisatiiM, Linn., Macnoliacfje. 

The Star Anise of China and ^apan. 

• Syn.—I. REi.iGiosuM. 

Vern .—Badiinihatai (fruit), BOM. 

The facred Star Anise tree is not met with in India, but we have two 
if not three allied species, chiefly on the Kh&si and Naga Hills. One 
species I found, a giant of the forest of North Manipur and the Naga 
Hills, altitude 8,000 feet. 

Being highly aromatic, it is in great repute in China and other East¬ 
ern countries in the manufacture of condiments and flavouring of spirits. 


IMfjPATIENS. 

Impatiens Balsatnina, Linn., Geraniaceje. 

Garden Balsam. 

Vern .—BantiU irual^ halu^ Pb. 

A native of India, introduced into England in 1596. 

The seeds are ^ten in Chumba, and the oil expressed is eaten and 
burned. 

I. sulcata, Wall. * 

A gigantic annual, often 15 feet in height, frequent on the temperate 
Himalaya, altitude 7,000 to 12,000 feet. 

In Lahoul the husks of the seeds are eaten raw. 


imperata: 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyrili, Gra^inee. j 

Syn.—S accharum cylindricum, Linn, j Lagukes cylindricus, Linn. 

VtTti,^Ulu, Beng. ; Usirh, sir sil, hharmi, I^pper Ind. ; Barumbiss, Tel. , 
A small grass inhabiting the plains and bilk- of Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, the Punjab and Sindh, in moisF, stiff, pasture ground. 
It is particularly common over Bengal amf Lower Himalaya, altitude 
7,500 feet. The fields are white v ilh its silky heads when in flower,, 
'after the first rains. 

The grass is much u.sed by Bengalis for thatching., The Telingas use 
it in their marriage ceremonies. It is not of much use as fodder, because 
cattle refuse it except when it is quite young, or w'hen no other forage can. 
be got. t 
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INDIGOFERA., 

4,12 Indj^ofera Dosua, Ham.^ LEcuaiNosa. 

Syn.—I. HBTEKANTHA, WM. 

j,. Vera.— Khenii, shagaU,mattu, iasheiy'Pa.i Theot,5\KhK, •• 

A shrub of the North-West Himalaya up to 8,000 feet in altitude, 

Tl^e flowers are laid to be eaten in Kangra as a pol-hlrb. 

413 I. pulchells^, Poxb. 

Vtra.—Saiena, hakna. Hind.; Baroli, Mar.; Togri, Bhil; Lep- 

c CHA; Tau maiyain, Bukm. 

A large shrub of the sub-Himalayan tract. South India, and Burma. 
Produces pink flowers which are sumetiilics eaten* in Central India by 
the natives as a vegetable, r 

IPOM.EA. 

414 Ipomaea aquatica, Forsk., Convolvulacfje. 

Vera. — Kalmi-sak, Beng. ; Kalambi, Sans. ; Ganlhiam, nari, Pb. 

An aquatic plant common throughout India, and abundant in the 
Bengal plain. 

Commonly eaten by the poorer classes as a vegetable. The roots also 
are said to be eaten. 

4x5 I. Batatas, Lamk. 

Sweet Potatoe. 

Syn. —Batatas edulis, Chois. 

Vera. — Ranga-aloo, lal-aloo, shakariand Bkng. ; Meeta-alon, shaiar- 
hand. Hind.; Chilagada, Tel.; Kapa-kalenga, Mal.; Kaewan, Bukm. 
Cultivated in almost all parts of India to a small extent; requires very 
little care, and grows in almost any soil, is planted like potatoes, and is 
dug up in the cold weather. 

There are two kinds : the one with red tubers,*'the other with white. 
The red is the more common and is considered the belter. Both are sweet 
and very palatable Viien roasted under hot ashes or boiled in water. 

The sweet potato is eaten by all classes of the natives, cither in 
curry or simply roasted as just stated, or cut in half, lengthwise, and fried. 
Another way of preparing it is to boil it, cut it in slices, and add 
rasped cocoanut, milk and^sugar. In this way it becomes a g^ood Indian 
dessert. It is also boiled, mashed, and made into pudding in the usual 
European style with sugar^egg, and milk. (L. Liotard.) 

416 I. eriocarpa, Br. 

Syn,— I. Sessili flora, RAh. 

Vera. ~ Bhanisar, Pb. 

Throughont India, altitude 0—4,000 feet; common in Ceylon. 

Thb plant is eaten in times of famine. 

I 

IRIS. 

4x7 Iris kumaonensis, Wall, Iiude£. 

Vera.— karkar, Pb. 

‘ Common in parts of the Punjab Himalaya, at altitudes from 5,000 to 

12,000 feet; also in Ladak. 

' In Lq^ak the leaves arc said to be used as fodder. 
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JUGLANS. 

Juglans r^ia, Linn,, ^glandee. 

The Walnut. 

• ^ Vem.— Akhrot, Hind. ; Akrui, Beng. ; CharmaghB, Pers. ,• Akhor, Kash¬ 
mir; Tagashing, Bhutia; Kcmal, Leech A. •• 

A larM tfce wild in the North West Provinces^nd the Sikkim Hima¬ 
laya, and largely cultivated throughout the hills. • • t 

The edible portions of*the walnut are the two seed, lobes which are 
crumpled up within the shell. One tree has been knowir to produce as 
many as 25,000 nuts in one year. The fruit opens in July-September, 
and several varieties of it are met with, the best being the thin-shelled 
or Kaghaei-akhrgt* , 

Walnuts are largely eaten by the hill tribes both rich and poor, and 
th*re is scarcely any village in the Himalayas of the North West and 
the Punjab which has not its own supply of walnuts. They are also traded 
in largeV. and are brought down far into the plains from Afghanistan and 
the Himalaya by the natives, Afghans and others. An oil is expressed 
from the kernels of the fruit which is used both for burning and culinary 
purposes. The twigs and leaves are used for fodder. The wild tree has 
a thick shell and small kernel, and is rarely eaten. 


JUNIPERUS. 

Juniperus communis, Linn., CoNiFEKiE. 

The Juniper. * 

Vem, — Nich,pethra,hentha, letar, langshir, cAiVAin, Himalayan names. 

_ A large shrub found in uncultivated rocky places, in the North West 
Himalayas, ascending to 14,000 feet, extending eastward to Kumaun. 

The fruit, or berrj', is sweet and aromatic, and is used as medicine. 
Dr. Stewart, quoting Madden, .says that from the berries, with barley 
meal, a spirit is distilled. The berries are also used for flavouring gin. 

J. excelsa, M. Bub. 

Himalayan pencil cedar. 

Vem,— Apirs, Beluchistan j Chalai, shihpa, Mr, shirbuia, Himalay¬ 
an NAMES; Dkip,paddm,li.'W.P.i /JAif/f, Nepal. 

Arid tract of the North West Himalaya and Western Tibet, extend¬ 
ing eastward to Nepal, and in the ixvountains of Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan. 

KCELERIA^ 

Koeleria cristata, Pers., Gramines., 

Syn. —Aria cristata, Linn. 

This is, a beautiful perennial grass; inhabits the Himalaya at moderate 
elevations; found on dry, sandy soil. 

Possesses fairly nutritious properties. Mav bn used as fodder. 

LACTUCA. 

Lactuca scariola, Linn., w. sativa, Linn., Comfositje. 

LE-tTUCE. 

Vem.— Sdldd, Beno.; Kahu, Hind., Pb. , 

Commonly cultivated during the cold season, from October to F^bru- 

n I0< . 
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ary, throughout the plains of India. Also in the sub-Himalayan tracts 
near, or below, the hill stations. 

It is somewhat narcotic, and is rarely, if ?ver, eaten by the natives; 
cultivated chiefly for the European population. 


' •' LAGENARIA. 

423 I Lageniria Vulgarfa, Scringe., Cucurbitatfje. 

Tup Bottle Gourd. 

Vem.— Kathlu, lauii, al-kaddv, tumba, ioombr, ia^hiphal, gol-kadu, iabuli, 
' als.0 Utmri fa small varietjrj, Hind. ; Kodu, hut, IIeno.; Kaddu, iab.iti, 
lauki, tumha, I’li.j Soriai-kai, Tam.; Sorakp^a, kundanttga, Tel.; 
Me-kuri, Naoa. < 

This climbing plant is fou;id wild in India, Moluccas, and Abyssinia ; 
at present cultivated in warm p.-irts of America, Australia, and Ciiina, 
and extensively so in many places in India. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh it occupies annu.T'ily from 30 
to 200 acres in e-ach district. It is cultiv.ited also throughout the Naga 
hills. It thrives in .any land, but best in richly-manured, s,andy soil; the 
sowing is done in from February to July, and the gourd is ready for 
use three months after. 

The gourd is ui-ed by F.uropeans and natives; by the former it is 
boiled when young and used as veget.able marrow; by the latter it is sliced 
and c<K)ked as a c urry. The young .shoots and leaves are also eaten by 
all classes. Its Iruit, whii h is sometimes nearly 6 feet long, is shaped like 
a bottle, and beggars and others use it f.hen dned and empty as a bottle 
'i'he small variety called Itiinri is used for m.akinglhe .stringed instrument 
called silar. The Nagas use the fruit for water a d “ Zoo°‘ bottles. 


LATHYRUS. 

424 ; Lathyrus Aphaca, /./«»., l-EtiuMiNos.®. ,, 

Vem.— laiigli-matar, Kkhu.; Kawaii ravari, Hiud., Pn. 

A much-bra nchediherb, or held weed, found throughout the pl.ains of 
Bengal, North West Provinces, Oudh, and Punjab till Ha2ar.a, Kumaun, 
and Kashmir. 

The leaves of this annual have no re.al leaflets, but are reduced to ,a 
tendril between two largo leal-like stipules. It is found as a weed of cul¬ 
tivation in the plains, appe.aiing in the cold season. 

It is often pulled up andecollcvied, and given to catllcfor fodder. Ripe 
seeds arc narcotic when ca en abundantly, but when young perfectly 
harmless. (Voigt.) 

I *■ • 

425 I L. imphalensis, Watt., MS. 

Vem.—? 

I Found at Mvang-khong, in Manipur, 4,000 feet in altitude. 

1 Largely used as a fodder, allowed to cover the fields as a weed after 

j removal ol the crops. 

426 \L. satirus,•/./»». 

Jarosse or Gesse. 

Vem.— Khisari, Beng. ; Kasdri, kassar, tiura, tiuri, latri, N. W. P. 

Common in the Northern Provinces of India, from the plains of Ben¬ 
gal to Kumaun where it reaches 4,000 teet in altitude, often cultivated! 
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and in soniy places wild. When cultivated, it is .sown about the close of 
the rains (October) in heavy clay soils and on land hardened after sub¬ 
mersion during the rain's, and occasionally in rice fields before the rice is 
cut. Its cultivation in the No.nh West Provincesand Oudh is common¬ 
est in the eastern districts, and in parts^of Allahalad and Azimg.-irh. 
fjo seliablc statistics of its area are forthcoming. 

The pulse is chiefly used as a green fodder for cattle, and seems to spHhg 
■ijore as a vfced of other crops. The seeds are very irregular in form, 
generally wedge-shaped,,gr.ay-colourcd, and minutely cpotteR. They 
enjoy in Hurope the reputation of causing p.aralysis of the lower extremi¬ 
ties, but this curiouo property would appear to have escaped the notice of 
the natives of India, except in Allahabad, wherj it .seems to be kn^wn. It 
is extensively used in some parts of the country as a ftibstitute for d/il, 
and bread is maae from the flour. Pigs fed upon it 're said to lose 
the use of their limbs, but fatten well. It would be exceedingly intcrest- 
i»^' to have curious property verifiefl by authentic experiment, for, if 
there be any truth in it, this might perhaps if-counl for the prevalence of 
parnivsfc in some districts of India. Were the curious properly to be 
(irove’d true with the lower animals, it would seem desirable to discourage 
the cultivation of this plant as a food-crop. In most parts of India it 
can scarcely be called a food-crop, although the split pea mu.st be largely 
used to adulterate dal, from which it can scarcely be distinguished when 
sold in the split form. It is used to a o rtain extent by the poorer classes 
as a substitute for other pulsc-s, but is hard and indigestible. 


LEEA. 

Leea aspera, Wiifl., AMPEunE*. 427 

Vem.— HoUna, Pii. 

Found in the southern regions of the Western Mimal.aya from Jamu 
to Nepal, asccndii^ to 6,(X)o feet in altitude and descending into Oudh; 
also met with in Western India from K.andesh to the Konkan. 

Produces a small fruit which is black and succjilcnt, and is eaten by the 
natives. 


LEPIDIUM. 

Lepidium sativum, Linn., Crucifer®, j 428 

The Garden Cress. 

Vem.— Aleverie, halccm, Beng., Hi^'D. ; Adala-vilala,Tzt.-, Ilaleem,Vi'EC.} 

Ahreo, Si.xn. • 

Cultivated throughout India and Western Tibet, but is not known 
in an indigenous state. 

Cultivated in the cold weather in vegetable gardens, chiefly for its 
Ic.aves, which are cut young for the consumptior^of the European popu¬ 
lation. It is often cultivated with mustard, both being used as salad. 

The leaves when full grown are used for garnishing dishes like those 
of parsley. • 


Leptadenia viminea, .1?/^. See Orthanthem viiniiiia, H'. A,, Ascle; 

PIADE®. , • 
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LEMONIA. 

Lemonia acidissima, Linn., Rutacea. 

Syn.—L. CRENULATA, Rfixb. 

Vern. — Belt, Hind.; Tor-elaya, Ikl. •,Kamat, Mar.; Thee-haya-sa,'Rv’'M. 
A shrub of dry hills in various parts of India, e.g., Simla, Kumaun, 
Monghyr, Assam, Western Ghats, Coromandel, Malabar. 

Flowers in,the ho^ season, and produces a round berry, which, though 
very acid, is sometimes eaten by the natives. '• 


' LOLIUM. 

4^ Lolium perenoe, Linn., Gramineje. 

Perennial Ray or Ry«-grass or Hay. 

Met with in Western Tibet at 15,000 feet in altitude. 

In Europe it is extensively grown along with clover (A/7j»V). In 
Australia it is considered one of the most important of all fodder grasses, 
and stands the dry heat very well (Mueller), 

431 L. temulentum, Linn. 

Darnel. 

Syn.—L. ARVENSE, With. 

Vem.—? 

Inhabits the plains and hills of Northern India. 

Mr. Duthie writes: “The seeds of this grass have for a long time 
been supposed to possess poisonous properties, and numerous instances 
have been given as to the ill effects after eating flour or bread into which 
the grains of this grass have been purposely or accidentally introduced. 
Recent experiments, however, rather indicate that healthy darnel grain is 
perfectly innocuous, the evil effects being produced by ergotized or other¬ 
wise diseased grains. As darnel is often a common weed in corn-fields, 
the grains are very liable to be ground up with those jf wheat," 


’ LONICERA. 

432 Lonicera angustifolia, Wall., Cafrifoliaoe. 

Vets. — Geang, pUru, philiu, Pb. 

A small Himalayan shiSib found from the Indus and Kashmir to 
Sikkim and Kumaipi at altitudes from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Produces fruits which are'^ten. 

433 L. hypoleuca, Pne. 

Vtn,—Kharme, thido, rapesko, Pb. 

A small shrub of the arid tracts of the Punjab Himalaya, at altitudes 
from 8,400 to 11,000 feet, also of Garhwal, 

Goats eat the leaves, and are smd to fatten on them. 

(' 

434 L. qumquelocularis, Hcrdwkh. 

Vern.- Jarlayvi, phut, bahru, ihum, dendra, hraunti, Pb. ; Bhat-kukra, 
" Kumaun; Kashmir. 

A shrub of the western Himalaya, from Kashmir to Kumaun, at 
altitudes from 4,obo to 12,000 feet; also common in Bhutan and on he 
, Sulaiman Range. 

Cattle are fed on the leaves, or are allowed to browse on them. 
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LUFFA. 

LufTa acutangula, Raxh ., Cucurbitace*. 43 ! 

Vern.— Torooi, jingo, fun, Hind.; Kdti-taroi, satpatiya, BvKDALKHAKDi 
Jhinga, jingo, Beng. ; Peekun-kou’VAK.i Buriat, bira-kaya, Tel.; 
Peechenggah, Mal. ; Turai, sirola. Boh.; Turi, Sind. •# 

Met wi^ in the North West Him.ilaya to, Sikkim, Assam, East 
Bengal, and Ceylon. Cultivated in most parts of Jndia. • t 

No information of a trustworthy nature can be given as to the area 
occupied by the crop, but it is regularly cultivated every year, especially 
in the plains, where it is common. The sowing is done from March to 
the beginning of ]une in lines at short distances; the fruits are ready in 
three months, an4'%he plapt continues to bear for a couple of months. 

Natives value the fruit highly and eat it in curry. Roxburgh says 
lljpt the half-grown fruit, when boiled tAid dressed with butter, pepper, 
and salt, are little inferior to green peas. Cut in round slices, and made 
lalofrifasse, it is an exceedingly nice vegetable dish. {Mr. L. Liotard.) 

L. Zgyptiaca, Mill , ex Hook . f . 436 

Syn.— L. Pentandra, 

Vem. — Dkundul, Beng. ; Tarod, ghiya-taroi, turai, dhandhal, KuMAUN; 

Nutti-beerd, Tel.; Ghosali,parost. Boh. 

A. native of India, cultivated or naturalised in most of the hot 
countries of the world. In India it is common everywhere, and is often 
cultivated especially in the plains. The seeds are sown from March to June, 
and the fruit ripens from June^o October. The North West Provinces 
show an area which ranges from 29 acres in Jalaun and 65 in Cawnpore, 
to 199 acres in Meerut and 256 in Allahabad; but complete figures are 
not available. 

The fruit is commonly used by the natives in curry. 


LYCIUM. 

Lydum europxum, Linn ., Solanace^. 437 

Vem.— Ganger, kangu, niral, chirchitta, Pb. • 

A thorny shrub of the drier plains of the Punjab, Sindh, and Guzerat. 

The berries are eaten by the natives in some places. The plant is 
browsed by camels and goats, and the young shoots are used as a vege¬ 
table. • 

LYCOPERSI9UM. 

Lycopersicum esculentum, MiiUr^ Solanace®. 438 

Love-apple, or Tohato. * 

Syn. — SoLANUH Lycopersicum, Linn. 

\eni.—Gurdiegun, teemoti, tamati, Beng., Hind. 

A trailing plant introduced from South America. At present cultivated 
in many parts of India for its large red or sometimes yellow fruits which 
are used for culinary purposes. In the plains the seed is sown in autumn, 
and the fruit ripens dunng the winter and spring seasons. In the hill; 
the plant grows more luxuriously than in the plains, and bears fruits, 
throughout the summer and autumn months. ^ 

_ The naRves are beginning to appreciate the fruit, but the plant is 
chiefly cultivated for the European population. The Bengalis use it in* 
their sour curries. . * 
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LYSIMACHIA. 

LTsimachia Candida, Lindl., Primulaceje. * 

Syn.— L. Samolina, Hance. 

,. Found in Manipur valley in rice fields at 2,000 to 3,000 feet in aUitude. 
Eaten by the Manipuris as a pot-herb along with iish. 


MABA. 

Maba Jiuxifolia, P^rj.,,EBRNACEiE. 

Syn.—KKKREOLA BUXIFOLIA, ^ 

Vem.— Jrambali, eruvali, humbili, Tam. ; Nela-niadif pishina, Tel. ; Mc- 
Pyoung, Bukh. i 

A small tree of South India, the Circar mountains, and Tenassewm; 
common in Ceylon. 

Flowers during the hot season, .and produces berries which, Hhen ripe, 
are generally eaten by the natives, and are said to taste well. 

MiESA. 

M£sa argentea, Wall, Myrsinfje. 

V ern. —Phuseruy gogsa, Hind. 

A large shrub of the outer Himahaya, found from G.arhwal .and Ku- 
maun to East Nipal, at altitudes from 3,yoo to 7,000 feet. 

Produces fruits which are larger than those of the other Indian species, 
and are probably eaten by the natives, but there is no information as to 
this, 

Mahonia nepalensis, i^c. .Si?« BerberisDepalensis,.?/>re»e. {in Hook. 
&St.) 


MALVA. 

Malva parviflora, Lipn., Malvaceje. 

Vem.— Narr, panirak, supra, sonchal, gogi-sag, Pb. & Sind. 

A small, spre.ading herb in Upper Bengal, North-West Himalaya (low 
altitudes), the Punjab, and Sindh. 

Frequently eaten as a pot-herb by the natives, specially in times of 
scarcity. ' 

M^NGIFERA. 

Mang^fera foetida, Lour., knkcKs.m\cK&. 

Vtm,—sLamote, Burm. ; Baa.Hng, Malay. 

A large tree cultivated in Southern Tenasserim. 

Produces pink or dark red flowers, and a coarse-flavoured .fruit which 
is eaten by the natives, and for which the tree is cultivated. 

M. indica, Linn. 

The Mango trek. 

Vem.— Amb, Beng. ; Am, Hind. ; Ghartam, Ass. j Amra, Sans. ; Hita, 
mangas, Tam. ; Mamadi, mUmid, Tel. ; Amba, dma. Bom. ; Thaye', 
Burm. t ^ 

, A large, evergreen tree, of the Cashew Nut family, is wild on the 
Western Ghdts, and cultivated ail over India. It is really the apple erf 
India. ' 

' 10 ^ 
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It blossoms, according to situation, from February to April, and the 
fruit ripens from May to July, and continues for two months. It is a 
favorite fruit among hipth natives and Europeans, and is very largely 
eaten throughout the country. The frui^is of many varieties, differing in 
^size, shape, color, and flavour j for example, some are as heavy as a 
pound in weight, others not four ounces; while some are (i) J|rge 
and pale yellow, (2) middle-sized bright yellow, (3) middle-sized tinged 
^ith red, %nd others are (4) of different siz* with a greepish colour 
even when ripe ; and each of these varieties possftses a tliffereht flavour. 
The first, known as Malda mango, is generally juicy but wanting in 
sweetness; the second is either sweet and delicious, or of a*turpentine taste, 
or stringy, or acid, some so stringy and terebinthaceous as to hitve been 
compared to a njputhful of tow soaked in turpentine. Yet this is the 
mango most coifimon in <ndia. The third is either sweet and juicy or 
sour; while the fourth is generally of,an exquisite flavour, sweet and 
juicy, and kn#wn as the Bombay mango. It is cultivated with great care 
in gardens in many parts of the country. Maldaand the Bombay varieties 
are generally eaten by the well-to-do. 

The fruit serves as an important addition in many parts of the country 
to the marginal resources of a large section of the native population who 
own the trees. 

Fine, luscious fruits, weighing -J lb. each, were, a few years ago, pro¬ 
duced on an old tree in the Kew Gardens, London. 

“ Besides being eaten as a ripe fruit, the mango is used as follows : 

“ When ^reen, the stone is extracted, the fruit cut into halves or slices, 
and (fl) put into curries, (b) made into pickle with salt, mustard oil, chillies, 
and other ingredients, (c) in.aBe into preserves and jellies by being boiled 
and cooked in syrup, (d) boiled, strained, and with milk and sugar made 
into a custard known as ma go phool, (c) dried and made into the native 
‘amb-choor,’ used for adding acidity to certain curries, (f) when very 
young cut into small pieces, mixed with a little salt, and sliced chillies 
and milk added, it forms a * tasty’ salad. 

When ripe (fl) it is made into curry which has a sweet-acid not un¬ 
pleasant taste; it is cut into small pieces, and made into salad with 
vinegar and chillies (the sour fruit is sometimes used thus); (c) the juice 
is squeezed out, spread on plates and allowed to dry, and forms the thin 
cakes known as ambsafh” (Mr. L. Liotard). • 

Preserves, tarts, and pickles are made from the mango fruit and largely 
exported to England and elsewhere. 

There seems to be little truth in the charge brought frequently against 
the mango that it is a fruitful cause of boils. The blue stain produced 
on the_ cutting knife results from the presence of gallic acid in the pulp, 
which likewise contains citric acid and giii^i. * 

Mangifera ssrlvatica, Roxb. 

Vem,— Bun-am, Ass.; Latshmi-aljf Sylhet; Chuchiam^ NIipal; Katur, 
I-EPCHAj Hseng neng thayet, Bfian. 

A wild mango tree of Nepal, Eastern Bengal, and the Andamans, also 
occasionally met with in Burma. 

The fruit is sometimes eaten fresh or dried. 

MANIHOT.* 

Manihot utilissima, PohL, Euphorbiace2e. 

Bitter Cas.sava; Tapioca. 

Syn. —Janipha Manihot, Kth. , 

Vem— MaravuliiHiM,’, Marachini,Vl\\..i Pulu pinmt myout, BuRH. 

A slender, erect-stemmed shrub of tropical Amenc^<Jpitrod^ce'd and 
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cultivated in Travancore, parts of adjoining British districts, and Burma. 
Requires little or no cultivation, thrives on any waste lands, and bears 
a most profitable out-turn. In Travancore, for' instance, the cultivator 
merely clears.away the low brushwood, puts the root under ground, and 
then It grows luxuriantly on the most exposed situations near the sea 
c<Mst or inland, needing little care except to preserve it from the depreda¬ 
tions of cattle. But sometimes it is given to the cattle as food. 

The object of the cultivation of the plant is the large, fleshy roots 
which, under the follcving preparation, yield, the Tapioca of commerce 
and the Cassava flour, boUi very nourishing articles of food. About the 
preparation of Tapioca, Ainslie gives the fdlowing account:— 

“A”! amylum or starch is first to be obtained from the fresh roots, 
which starch, to form it into Tapioca, must be sprinkled with a little water 
and then boiled in steam; it is in this way converted into viscid, irregular 
masses, which must be dried in the sun till they have become quite hard, 
and then they may be broken into small grains for use/’ Asthertots 
contain a juice of a highly poisonous character, the edible meal is ob¬ 
tained by grating them to a pulp. From this pulp the poisonous juice 
is expelled by pressure and washing, and subsequently by heat. What 
remains is formed into the Cassava flour or bread, or Tapioca of commerce. 

Well-boiled it is eaten with fish curry by the natives. 

A large proportion of the poorer classes of Travancore and the ad¬ 
joining districts live on the flour in the months of July, August and Sep¬ 
tember, and it becomes especially serviceable in exceptional years when 
rice is scarce and consequently dear. 

The produce has been estimated at lo tons of green roots per acre 
yielding about 2,800 lbs. of tapioca flou'.'. There is abundant room for 
improvement in the manufacture of the prepared article, as it is found 
cheaper to bring the manufactured article from England by the Euro¬ 
peans than buy it on the spot where it grows. 


MARLEA. 

^ Marl&Lhegonlxf6\ia.,Poxl>., Cornace^. 

Vem.— Marlea or marliea, Sylhet ; Garkum, hudhal, tumiri, N.W.P ; 
Sialu, Hlpatra. kurkui, Pb. ; Timil, palet, Nei-ai.; Tapuay, Durm. 
A tree commonly met with throughout Northern India, at altitudes 
from 1,000 to 6,000 feet, also in Burma. Flowers in April, and ripens its 
seed in July. 

Cattle are sometimes fed on its leaves. 

I((ARSILEA. 

448 Marsilea quadrifolia, Marsileace*. 

Vetn.-B-Paj?w, tripattra, Pb. 

A plant growing abundantly in water in the Punjab plains and in the 
hills up to 5,000 feet. 

It is said to be eaten as a pot-herb by the natives. 

MEDICAGO. 

449 Medicago denticulata, Wilid., Leguhinosje, 

Syll.“-M. POCYMORFHA, Roxb. 

Veto.— Maina, Pb. 

A field weed in the plains and low hills of Bengal, North West 
Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, and Sindh. 

' 1O8 
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It is largely gathered for cattle fodder, as it is considered good for milch 
cows... 

Medicago falcata, 

The Purple Medick or Lucerne, 

Syn.—M. SATivA,iira«. 

Veqj. — Rishka, hoi, Afg., Lahoul, 

M. falcata is found wdd or cultivated for fodder in JCashipir, Ladak, 
and other highland places in and over the Himalaya. 

M. Sativa is probably a cultivated variety of it, and isaiot uncommonly 
grown for forage in South India, Bengal, and parts of the North Wesri 
Provinces. It is a tall, slender, clover-like plant, regarded as a’native of ' 
England but rafC^, foun^ wild there Its herbage is green and succulent, 
and yields two rather abundant green crops of green food in the year. 

• • 

M. lupulina, Z*««. 

• The Hop or Black Medick or Non-such. 


"Tropical and temperate tracts of the north-west, ascending from the 
Indus valley and Gangetic plain to 10,000 or 12,000 feet in altitude. ” 
(Baker in FI. Br, Ind.) 

A common weed, collected frequently for fodder. Its flowers resemble 
hop cones, hence its English name. 

It mixes well with grasses and clovers for artificial pastures. 


JiEUA. 
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MELIA. 

Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliace*. ^2 

The Neem Tree or Margosa Tree. 

Syn .— Azauirachta indica, Adr. Juss. 

Vern.— At**, nimb, Hind., Benc. j Nimha, Sans.; Retain, Kumavn; 

Kohumba, Guz. ; Veypam, veypalv, Tam.; Yapa, vepa, Tel.; Aria- 
bepon, Mal. ; Thimbaubhempu, or fhimbau-la-ma-kka, Bukm. 

A middle-sized, sometimes large, tree wilW small, luxuriant foliage; 
common everywhere in India from the Jhelum to Assam and Ceylon. 

The leaves are c<x)ked in curry, or arc simply parched and eaten. The 
natives are very fond of them on account of the slightly bitter taste of the 
curry cooked with those leaves. They Nire also used for camel fodder. 

By tapping the tree a kind of toddy is obtained, which the Hindus regard 
as stomachic. - • 

M. Azedarach, Linn. ^ ^ 

The Persian Lilac, the B^ide of India, BaItard Cedar or 
. Bead Tree. 

Vem.— akayan, betain, drek, bakain. Hind.; Chora nim, Beng.; Cori 
ntm. Bom. ; Chein, kacbern, SvTi.K]} Maba-limbo, malla, nim,C.V.i 
Bakaini, Nepal; Afallai vembu, malai rtppam, Tam.; Taruka vePu, 
maianim, Tei.. } Tam-a-kha, Bukm.; Mahanimba, Saks. 

A tree with smooth, grey bark, commonly cultivated throughout India, 
and believed to be indigenous in the outer Himalaya, Siwalik tract, ahd 
the hills of Beluchistan. 

Thertf are different opinions as to the wholesofhencss of the pulp of 
the berry, some regarding it as edible, others treating it as poisonous. 

The fruit is greeoily eaten by goats and sheep.” (Aitchisou.) 

/>9 
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MELILOTUS. 

Melilotus parviflora, Desf ., Leguiunosje;. 

Sto.—^Trifouum INDICU.M, Lmn. 

Vern.— Bon-methi, Beng. j Sinji, Pb. 

a'‘Met with in the Bombjiy Presidency, Bengal, North-West Provinces, 
and the Punjab. 

Use<ifor f(;idder in^parts of the above tracts, and considered good for 
milk. 

MELOCANNA. 

Melocanna bambusoides, Teerin ., Gramine.®. » ^ 

Vem.— Milt, metunga, bisk, Beng. ; Kayoung.^a, Magh. 

The common g^regarious bambu of the Chittagong hills.- > 

The fruit is large, pears-haped, 3 to 5 inches long, and edible {Gamble). 

t 

MEMECYLON. 

Memecylon edule, Roxb ., Melastromacejs. 

The Iron-wood Tree. 

Vem.— Anjan, kurpa. Bom. ; Casau-chetty, Tam. j AlU, Tel. 

A small tree or shrub of South India (on the Eastern Ghats), also 
of Tenasserim and the Andamans. 

Flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and produces astringent, 
pulpy berries, which, when ripe, are eaten by the natives. 
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MENTHA. 

Mentha arvensis, Linn., Labiatjc. 

The Marsh Mint. 

Syn.—M. Sativa, Linn. 

Vem. — Pudina, B..NC., Hind,, Dec. 

This plant is grown for culinary purposes, and for its oil. It is 
frequent in the gardens of Europeans in India ; it grows freely and 
easily in Behar and the North West Provinces, but does not flower in the 
plains of India. 

The leaves are used in food. 

M. piperita, Linn. 

Peppermint. ' 

A herbactous plant of the tem^ierate regions. 

It is cultivated to a limited extent in most gardens, and is used for 
culinaiy and confectionery purposes. From it is made the cordial called 
Peppermint water. 

M. viridis, Linn. 

The Spearmint or Mint. 

* V tin.— Paharipudina, Hind.; Nagh 6 , shah-svfiam, Pers. 

This plant is common in the plains in a state of cultivation, and is 
known in Bengal as Puniia. 

*■ This is more largely used for culinary purposes under the name of 
iftifVt than peppermint, as its flavour is preferable, 

« no ' * L < . 
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MESUA. 

Mesua ferrea, Linn., GuiTirERiE. 

The Indian Iron-wood. 

Vem. —Naghaa or Nagesar, Hind., Beng. ; Nangal, Tam. ; Ganjan, 
Bukm. j Nahar, Ass. '• 

, A middle-sized, glabrous-barked tree, of the Gamboge family, met with 
in the mountains of Eastern Bengal, East Himalaya, and the Eastern and 
Western Peninsula, and the Andaman Islands. A very variable tree, the 
under-surface of whose leaves is often quite destitute of die waxy meal. 
Flowers in April and May, and produces a fruit which is reddish and 
wrinkled when ripg, and has a rind like that of the chesnut. 

It is like the thcsnut ia size, shape, and taste, and is eaten by the 
natives. , 
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MICHELIA. 

Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliacfje. 

Veni, - Champa, Hind. ; Champa, champaka, Beng. ; Pivald chdphi. 
Bom. ; Titsappa, Ass. 5 Shimon, scmpangam, Tam, ; Tsaga, Burm. 

A large, Iwndsome tree, with deep-yellow, sw'eeily-scented flowers ; 
cultivated throughout India, wild in Bengal, Nepal, and As.sam. The 
Hindus regard the tree as sacred to Vishnu, to whose image they offer its 
strong-scented flower. Its little straw-coloured fruit, which is said to be 
edible, ripens in the cold seasop. 

Mimosa dulcis, Roxb. See Plthecolobium dulce, Benlh. Lkguminos*. 

M. SCandens, Linn. See Entada scandens, Rib. Leguminosje. 


MIMUSOPS. 


Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotacee. 

Vem.— Bokul, hohl, Beng. ; Muhitri, mauher, Hind, j Bahuli, ovali, 
Bom. ; Magadam, Tam. ; PagaJa, Tel. j Bokal, boklu, Kan. j Elengi, 
Mal. ; Vavoli, Mar. ; Khaya, Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree, wild on the Western Ghdts as far north as 
Khandalla, in the Northern Circars, Burm.i, the Andaman Islands, and 
Ceylon. (Gamble.) Grown throughout India, chiefly in gardens for shade 
or ornament. j' 

Produces during the hot season small/fragrant flowers in abundance 
which fall in showers. These are suce^fled by small, oval berries, which 
are yellowish when ripe, and have a spirall quantity of sweeffsh pulp, some¬ 
times eaten by the poorer natives. The berries also afford an abundance 
of qjl, an^ the highly fragrant flowers yield their perfume to water. 


M. hexandra, Roxh. 

Syn.—M. indica, A. DC. 

Vem.— Khir, hhirni. Hind. ; Rain, Meywar j Palla, iannu-palle, Tam. j 
Pallepanlo,1'EL.; Pain, ClDGK. • 

Found on the mountains of South India, extending in Central Inditf 
to the sandstone hills of Pachmari, north of the Godarari. 

Flowers in April to June, and produces an olive-shaped, yellow berry,» 
which is eaten. / 
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Mimusops Kauki, Linn. 

VKCO.—Booa-s<m, Malay ; T Adoma, Goa. 

A l.irge tree of Burma (Amherst) and the Malayan Peninsula. 

Flowers during the hot* season, and produces a fruit which is 
eaten by the natives. 


MOMORDICA. 

465 Momordica Balsamina, Linn., CucuKBiTACEiE. 

A'climber of Northern India, Sindh, and Punjab. 

Produces a fruit i to 4 in. long, orange or red, itsi/ally quite smooth, 
which belies its generic name, gfiven (from mordeo, 1 bite) because of the 
very japfged or bitten appearance of the seeds. The frqit is menti\>ned 
by Atkinson as a food. 

4 ^ M. Charantia, Linn. 

Syn. -M. Maricata, DC. 

Vera. — Karela, iareli, iarola, Hind, j Karala, Beng. ; Susuvi, Sans. 

Cultivated all over India on the plains. There are practically two 
kinds, one grown in the rainy season, which has smaller fruit and is more 
esteemed j the other grown in hot weather is more bitter : it is sown in 
rich soil in February and March, and fruit is ready for use from April. 

The fruit, which is of a bright orange-yellow colour, i to 6 inches long, 
is eaten cooked in curries, or sliced anb fried; but a special treatment 
in hot water is necessary previous to cooking or frying to take away a 
portion of the bitterness. When sliced and dried, it remains good for 
many months. 

467 M. dioica, Eoxb. 

Vem .— Dhiir, karela, kirara, Pb. ; Kurtoli, Bom. j Palijta^hel-kalvng, 
Tam. ; Puagaiara (male plants), agakara (female plants), Tel. 

Found throughout India at different altitudes, up to 5,000 feet, 
generally in thickets, ^pn banks of rivers, &c. 

Flowers during the wet and cold seasons, and produces a fruit which, 
when green and tender, is eaten in curries by the natives. The tuberous 
roots of the female plant are also eaten, and they are larger than 
those of the male. 

m6rchella. 

468 Morchella semilibera, Z., Fulkai. 

Morell. 

Syn, — M. EscuLENTA, Linn. 

Vem .—Kana kacl(, girckhatra (hills), khumh (plains), Pb. 

This fleshy fungus is found in and near Kashmir abundant, also 
lear Chumba, and in parts of North Punjab. 

Commonly eaten, both fresh and dry, by natives, and preferred to the 
nushroom. Ur. Stewart says that “it is con.sidered a great dainty by 
latives, and relirfiied by those Europeans who have tasted if.” 

Of a pale brown or grey colour, and marked all over with deep pits; 
t is used to give flavour to dishes similar to those of mushroom ketchup. 

U2 
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MORINDA. 

MorindjT dtrifolia, Linn., Rubiacea. 

Sometimes called the Indian Mnlberkv and Moeinda Bark 
Tree. 

*VefIl.— Al, Hind.; Ach, aick or achku, Beno. ; Aid, iariondi, BOR.j 
Mt^ja-favattary, Tam. ; Yai-ya, Burn. ; SujaHji, a trade name. 

A small tree, cultivated or wild (?) throughout the hotter* parts oi 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. Supposed to be truly wild in Malacca, 
Fruit, of many drupes, coalescent into a fleshy, globose head, one inch 
in diameter. 

The fruits are ratable but insipid. 

M. tinctoria, Roxb. 

Veen.—A:A, Beng. ; Al, Hind. ; Achchhuka, Sans. 

Found throughout India from the Sutlej eastward, and south¬ 
ward l8 Ceylon and Malacca. 

“ The green fruits are picked by the Hindus, and eaten with their 
curries.” {Roxb.) 


MORINGA. 

Moringa concanensis, Nimmo, Moringeae. 

Vent. — Suinjna, Rajpotana. 

A tree of Rajputana, Sind.^nd the Konkan. 

The fruit of tnis species is half an inch long, and is eaten when unripe 
in curries by the natives. 

M. pterygosperma, Gar/n. 

The Horse Radish or Ben Nut Tree. 

Vem. —Sain^ sujana, Beng. ; Soanjna, sanjna. Hind. ; Segata, segava. 
Bom.; Morunga, Tau. i Daintha,B\iR». 

Wild in the sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab Oudh; com¬ 
monly cultivated in India and Burma. It is mosi easily raised from seed 
and cuttings. It flowers in February, and fruits in March and April. 
The fruit is a long whip-like bean. In Bengal and Southern India 
especially, there is scarcely any native homestead without its sajrta or 
morunga tree. • 

The leaves, the flowers, and the brans are very commonly eaten in 
curries by natives of all classes. After the beans are taken off the tree, 
the branches are universally lopped off aiid the leaves are then given to 
cattle as fodder. The root has a st^ng flavour of horse radish, and 
besides being used in medicine as a '"‘>^ant, is also eaten by the natives 
sometimes like radish. 


MORUS. 

Morus. 

The genus Morus contains numerous forms developed probably from* 
chfference in soil and climate and long periods of cultivation. It contains 
six raecies»which are all referred to one, M. Alba, by Buroau, in DC. 
Prodr., Vol, XVIL Here we have adopted Gamble’s classification of 
this genus as found in his Manual of Indian Timbers, 
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Mctus alba, Zw»., URncACEiE. 

The white Mulberry. 

Vera.— TU, HI, Hlklu, chlnni, chin, Hind. ^ 

Cultivated in Afghanisu^n, Kashmir, and the plauns and hills of the 
Punjab, chiefly for feeding the silkworm with its leaves, and for its fruit, 
».tyhich is eaten, either fresh or dried, by the people who regard it ,as deli¬ 
cious eating. The fruit is white or pale red. 

M.atrol)urpurea, 

lntrodui:cd from Cluna and now cultivated in many parts of India. 

M. cubpidata, Wall. • 

Vem.—Bola, Ass. 5 Singtok, Bhutiaj Nambyfng, Lepcha; Kimbu, 
Nepal. ■ ‘ 

A tall tree of the valleys of the outer Eastern Himalaya, from Sikkim 
to Assam. ' ’ 


M. indica, Linn. 

Vera.— Tit, Beng. j r«<n'. Hind. ; Nuni, Ass.; Mekrap, Lepcha. ; Chota 
itmiu, Nepal; i'AaAfrff, Kumaun; TAI.Pb.; Posa.BxiBK. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree, cultivated throughout North 
India, ascending in the Sikkim valleys up to 4,000 feet in altitude, and 
in the sub-Himalayan tract to 5,ooo.feet. 

Cultivated chiefly for its leaves, which are used to feed silkworms. 

M. loevigata, Wall. 

Vera.— Tut, Hind. ; Malaing, BuRd. 

Wild and cultivated in the Himalaya from the Indus to Assam up 
to 4,000 feet, also in Bengal and Assam. 

The fruit is long, cylindrical, sweet, but insipid. 


M. serrata, Roxh. 

Vera.— Umu, Hind. ; Karin, tit, kaira, sod. An, shta, chimu, Pb. 

A large, deciduous tree of the North-West Himalaya, ranging from 
4,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Under one or qther of the six above the following may perhaps be 
included: 

M. Multicaulis. 

M. Nigra. 

M. PaSviflora, 

M. Nigra, or Black Mulberry, has been largely superseded in Eu¬ 
rope by M. AlbA or white Mulberry, for the feeding of silkworms, 
and is now chiefly cultivatei"! for its fruit. 


lyi^'JCUNA. 

Mucuna monosperma, DC., LEcuMiNosa. 

Negro Bean. 

A plant of the East, Himalayas and Khisia Hills, and met with 
in Assam, Chittagong, Pegu, Tavoy, land the Hills of West Peninsula 
and Ceylon up to 3,000 feet. 

Is a favourite vegetable. 

M. niTiea, DC. ‘ 

Perhaps a culdvated race of II. Prarieu. (Alktuhi, Beng.) 

, 
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The tender, fleshy pods when skinned make an excellent vegetable far 
the table, scarcely inferior to the Garden Bean of Europe, 

MUKIA., 

Mukia scabrella, Am ., Cucurbitacea. ^fSi 

* Vem.—CAirdti, bellari, Sind. 

A clitAber common throughout India in thcf plains and lylls as |f^r 
as tropical warmth extei^s. . 

Atkinson mentions this amongst his foods. 

MULGEDIUM.’ 

Mulgedium tahi^cutft, DC., CoMPosixiE. 482 

^ Vem.— awe, • 

Common in Ladak from ii,ooo to I4.,500 feet. 

D« Stewart says the plant is occasionally browsed by sheep. 


MURRAYA. 

Murraya Koenigii, Spr., Rutace/e. 

Curry-leak or Limblee oil tree. 

Syn. — Bergbra Kienigii, Linn. 

Vem.— Gandla, gandi, btnula, Ps. ; fjarri, Karay-paak, iarea-pkul, katnim. 
Hind.; Karea-phul, bai%anga, Bkng. ; Chanangi, Hyderabad; Kare- 
pak, karivepa, Tel. ; Kamwepila, Tam. ; Karea^Ha, Mal. , 

A small tree of the outer Himalaya, ascending to altitude 5,000 feet, \ 
from the Ravi to Assam, Bengal, South India, and Burma. 

Largely cultivated on the plains on account of its leaves, which are used, 
either fresh or dry, to flavour curries; they have an aromatic smell when 
rubbed. 


MUSA. 

Musa paradisiaca, Linn ., Scitamue^. 

The Plantain. 

M. sapientum, Linn . 

Banana. 

Vmi.—Kadali, Sans.; A'a/o, Bkng.; ATri/i, Hind.. Bom.; Vaehaippatham, 
Tam. 

A perennial herb of 8 to 15 feet i/i height, extensively cultivated 
througnout India, nearer the coast tr%rpl than inland, chieflyd^or its fruit, 
which is a very common article rf diet among both Europeans and 
natives, especially the latter. r 

When we consider its great size, the beauty and breadth of its leaves, 
the quality and abundance of its fruit, and the number of months it is in 
season, and the beauty of its flowers, the plan^n may well be regarded 
as the king of vegetables. The fruit is produced in the form of a gigantic 
bunch weighing from 40 to 80 lbs., from the top of the sheathing stem. 
As a food-plant the plantain or banana is cultivated with very little laboftr 
throughout the tropics in both hemispheres; and far even into cooler 
latitudes.. It has been calculated that the same arcA. of soil which would 
yield ^3 lbs. of wheat, or 90 lbs. of potatoes, would yield 4,400 lbs. of 
plantains, but though highly nutritious, it is not so much so as eiAer 
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potatoes or wheat. Still it smres as the staple food of a large proportion 
of the human race. It is the household god of many a labourer’s cottage 
in many parts of the world, being to many What rice is to the Hindu, 
loaf«bread to the Englishman, potato to the 'Irishman, and what the 
oatcake used to be to the Scotchman. In India, itgrows from the extreme 
jouth of the Peninsula to 30° north at a height of 4,590 feet above tlie 
sea-level. 

_ Th% Plantain stem, laden with fruit, is yexy suggestively employed by 
Hindus at th.jr marriage feasts as emblematic of plenty and fruitfulness. 
K bunch of Plantains contains as many as too fruits, each from 4 to 9 
inches _ long and 3 to 5 inches in circumference. The horse plantain 
growff in India, fruits a foot in length filled with hard, black seeds, which 
are fried in ghi and eaten. In Madagascar there are plantains as large 
as a man’s fore-arm; and in the mountain; of the Philippines a single 
fruit or two are said to be a load for a man. The edible part is soft 
and more or less mawkish and pulpy and of agreeable fiavour. Wien 
dry and powdered it forms a very useful meal, nearly allied to that of 
rice. In South America the flour is baked into biscuits. Bi.t here in 
India no means are taken to preserve the plantain as meal or otherwise. 
But in other dry countries it is preserved for any number of years. 
There are 20 varieties of plantain in Tenasserim, 10 in Ceylon, and 30 
in Burma, and as many as 17,000 acres are under plantain cultivation 
in the Madras Presidency, chiefly in Tinnevelly. Shoots or suckers 
from the parent plant are put into the ground shortly before the rains, 
and ten months thereafter the fruit is ripe, and as they renew them¬ 
selves with o8-shoots at different degrees of development, ripe fruit, 
blossoms and young off-sets are met wivh in the same garden at one and 
the same time, and as a consequence ripe fruit may be obtained with 
little or no labour the whole year round; and it requires to be renewed 
in good soil only once in 40 years. 


"In Bengal there are several kinds of plantain, known commonly as 

table plantain, champa, the daccai, the kantali, and the iancA 
holla. j. 

" The first is the most tasty, being creamy, farinaceous and sweet, but 
can be had only during the rains in any quantity, and 1 eaten commonly 
by Europeans and weXto-do natives. In the cold se<oson the few pro¬ 
curable are very inferior. 

" The champa is the next best, and, like the preceding, the best speci¬ 
mens are available during the rains; it is more largely eaten by the 
poorer people, and the betifer qualities of it often find a place on the 
tables of Europeans. 

" The Daccai plantain, native of Dacca, is rather longer (9 inches) than 
either of the first two. It hd’ a light pink, soft flesh, and is not found in 
abundance excrat in the east ^J^engal. 

" The kantali is slightly glufi^ous and has often seeds in it. It is 
eaten only by natives, more comirionly by the poorer classes. 

"The hanch-kolla is hardly ever allowed to ripen: it is a coarse, 
rather astringent, variety, and is mostly used when unripe, being cooked 
in curries, ,, 

Besides the fruit, the purple flower stock and the tender heart or pith 
of the plant are also eaten very commonly by the natives, curries being 
made of them. They contain much starch. The use of these parts do 
not affect the production of the fruit, because they are taken, wnen the 
friut attmns its proper development, by cutting down the tree, 

'<The plant itself (excepting the heart) is chopped up and given very 
commonly to cattle, espeaally to cows, as fodder, but the nutritive ele* 
mfent conW ee^ in jt is very small,” {Mr- 4 - lAgtard.) 
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The fruit is served either raw, stewed, fried, or as curries. Some¬ 
time; they are roasted in the ashes and used as bread or boiled and eaten 
as potatoes with salj meat, or pounded and made into puddings. 

American Indians manufacture an intoxicating liquor from the plantain 
and call it “ rum.” The plantain meal is regarded as more digestive 
aqfl strengthening than arrowroot, and thus more suitable for children and 
invalids. Its flavour is also preferable. Vinegar is easily and chiakply 
manufacAired from the fruit, when it is in danger of rotting from its 
superabundance as food 

MUSS.$NDA. , 

Mussaendi frqndosa, Linn., Rubiace/e. 486 

Vent.— Asari, Nepal; Tumberch, Lepchaj Maa-senda, Cinch.; Bhita- 
• te,fa, IdndachAta, Bom. * 

A handsome shrub; North-East Himalaya, Bengal, South India, and 
BurmA. It is often cultivated in gardens, and is conspicuous by its yellow 
flowers and large white calycine leaf. 


MYRICA. 

Myrica Integrifolia, MYRicACEiE. 

SOPIIEE. 

A shrub of the Candleberiy family. 

Its fruit is eaten by the naffives. 

M. Nc^i. 

The Yangmj; of China. 

Native of China, a bushy shrub or tree 15 to 20 feet high, bearing a 
dark-red or yellowish fruit somewliat like, but larger than, the fruit of the 
strawberry tree, or Arbutus. It is known '11 Western India, but ve-/ 
inferior to that 8f China. 

M. sapida, Wall. 

VtST.-'ICaphal, katphalf'S. . P.; Kayafhala,'' m.; Kobusi,lizfM.i 
Dingsolir, Khasia. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya, altitude 3,000 to 6,000 
feet; extending to the Khasi nills and Bprma. 

Produces a fruit which, although wanting in a fair supply of flesh, 
has a pleasant sweet-sour taste, and is very commonly eaten by the hill 
people. It is also sometimes eaten by Europeans; and is used in slier- 
bats. 

MYRipARIA. 

Myricaria elegans, Ftyle, Tamariscine«. 

Vern.— Humbu, Pb., Ladak. 

A small bush of the inner western Himiilayan regions, extending' 
into Tibet. * 

The twigs are browsed by sheep and goats. 

M. gennanica, Desv. 

VeJn.—Omii*, Lahoul ; Bis, shalatat kalki, Pb, 

A shrub of the inner Himalayan re^ons from Punjab to Sikkim. 

The branches are used to feed sheep and goats. 
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492 Myristica moschata, Wiild.-, Mtristicej;. 

The Nutmeg ; Mace. 

- Syn. —M. OFFICINALIS, Linn.f. 

Vetn.—JaHphala^ Sans; Jackal, juepkal. Hind.; Jaia^ttla, Beng.; 
yadiCQf, TAM. Jajikaia, Tel. ; Saaikka. jatipullum, Cingh ; 
(Nutmeg), ja/tj/awntert (Mace), Hind. '' 

This tree tf 20 to 25 feet in height, with aromatic leaves and peach¬ 
like fri(U, is cultivated in many parts of India, though at one time the 
culture of nutmegs was almost entirely in the hands of the, Dutch, who 
tried to monopolise its trade and cultivation. <’ „ 

The kernel of the seed is the spice known as the Nutmeg and Mace of 
commerce. '■ 


NASTURTIUM. 

493 Nasturtium indicum, DC., Crucifeiue. 

Common throughout India, chiefly in damp places. N. Bengalenae, 
DC., seems a variety of this. 

The stems and leaves of the various species possess more or less of 
an acrid flavour, causing when eaten " a convulsed nose,” nasus tortus, 
hence the name. 

494 N. officinale, Br. 

The Common Water-cress. 

Vtm.-~Halim, Beng,, Hind. 

Found in the Punjab, Rohilkhand, and near all the hill stations. Cul¬ 
tivated in gardens in Bengal during the cold weather, to be used by the 
European population as salad. 

Atkinson mentions this among his foods. 

495 ^ N. montanum, Wall. 

Found along the opter and warmer Himalayan regions, also in Khdsi 
hills and Burma. 

496 N. palustre, DC. 

Abundant in the temperate Himalayas and North-West India; met 
with in Bengal and Assam, but rare. 

Nauclea Cadamba, Roxh. Anthocqilulua Cadamba, Ru- 

BIACES. 

NELlfMBIUM. 

497 Nelumbium speciosum, Wilid., Ntmphmaceje. 

Sacred, Ftthagorean or Egyptun Bean or Lotus. 

Vera. — fCanwal, ianvai, HiNo.iPadma, Benq. ; Kanwal, pamposh, kanwal, 
kakri, Pb. ; Ambal, Tah. 

' A large, broad-leaved herb of the Water Lily family, found through- 
' out the plains of India and in Kashmir, in tanks and sweet water lakes. 

Produces large, mkgnificent flowers, bright magenta or white/ during the 
> hot season, and ripens its seed about the close of the rains. 

• The tender farinaceous roots or rhizomes between the joints are eaten 
by thf nati(V.‘. In Kashmir and parts of the Punjab, Dr. Stewart says. 
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KI&ELLAc 

the roots are dug out in October when the leaves dry up, are then slfce'd 
and used cooked 6r piqkled. The stalks are eaten as a vegetable. The 
seeds, which consist oi oblong nuts twice the size of peas, are, when 
perfectly ripe, so hard as to require a ha^nmer to break them, and are 
^ten by the natives either raw, roasted, or boiled. 

Herodotus (B. C. 413) says that its kernels were eaten on the b^ks 
of the Nile, “either tender or dried.” It was then regarded as sacrM in 
Cgypt,ana it is still so regarded in India. Its fiBres are used a; wicks to 
burn at idol worship, aftd its leaves as plates oti which^he offerings are^ 
placed. Of all flowers the Hindus and Buddhists regafd the “wasp- 
nest” like flower of the Sacred Lotus, as Herodotus described it, thee 
most beauUful, and they never tire of its praise. 

*NEPHELUJM. 

Nephelium Litchi, Camh., Sapindaceje. 

* The Litchi. 45)8 

Vent.— Lichi, Beng., Hikd. 

A tree introduced from South China into Bengal, now common in this 
province and north-westwards in Behar, and other parts of India, chief¬ 
ly in gardens. 

Cultivated for its delicious, round, red or chocolate brown fruit, with 
its thin brittle shell, and wart-like protuberances, filled with its sweet, 
white, almost transparent, jelly-like pulp, which encloses a large, shining 
brown seed. , 

The edible pulp has a delicious sub-acid flavour when fresh. In its 
preserved state it is exported from China and sold in the London shops. 

In Bengal it ripens in the hot season, and is eaten by all classes, both 
Native and'European. 

N. Longana, Camb. 499 

The Loncan. 

Vem. — A^phal, Beng.; Pamati, Tam.; Pitno, Courtalium ; Wuti^, 

Bom. ; Mul aheota, Kan. ; Kyetmouk, Burm. ; Morre, Cingh. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Mysijre, Western Ghats, and 
Burma. It is also found in China, where it is called Longan. 

The fruit of this species is smaller than that of the above, being only 
about half an inch to an inch in diameter, while N. Litchi is an inch and 
a half. Its pulp, which is also edible, <-esembles that of the Litchi in 
flavour. 

NEPHRODIUM. 

Nephrodium eriocarpum, Filjc-.s. 500 

Grows in the Punjab Himalaya^ 

Commonly eaten in spring by tWe natives of Kumaun. 

NIGELLA, 

Nigella sativa, Linn , Ranunculace*. 501 

Black Cumin Seed. 

Vein.— KiUjira, Hlongi, Bom., Hind. ; Kalajira,^ugnrela, Beng. ; Caritu \ 
siragunt, Tam. ; NuUa-gUakara, Tel. , 

This is supposed to be the Fitches of Isaiah, and is a native of South 

Ijg 
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PH£A. 

' Europe, the Levant, &c. It is an annual, growing a foot or more in 

height, with white or Gght blue flowers, and a five-celled capsule con¬ 
taining numerous black seeds. ' 

Extensively cultivated. The seeds have a strong, pungent, fennel-like 
odour, and an aromatic, acrid, oily taste. Hence they are used as a spice 
iti curries and other Indian dishes; much liked by natives, commorfiy used 
in cooking meat, and spread over cakes like comfits. Placed among linen 
they atti supjjkosed, by the natives, to keep away insects. ’ 


NIPA. 

502 Nipa fruticans, Wurmb., V/jmm.. 

Vem.— G£lgi,gabna,Bwfa.i Da~ne, Busm.; Poothaddlt, Ann.; C(Aphal 
(fruits), Beng. 

A soboliferous palm of the river estuaries and tidal forests of the Sun- 
darbans, Chittagong, Burma, and the Andamans. 

The inside of the large fruit is, when young, edible; a toddy is obtain¬ 
ed from the spathe. (Gamble.) 

NUSSIESSYA. 

Nussiessya hypoleuca, Wedd. Set Boehmerk Salidfolia, D. Don., 

URTICACEi. 

NYMPRffiA. 

503 Nymphaea alba, Linn., Nyhpusacex. 

The Lotus, or White Water Lily. 

Vern.— NUofar, Uim-posk, kamiid.bij (seeds), Pb., Kashhir. 

A large herb of the Kashmir lake. 

The root and seeds are eaten in times of scarcity. 

The r(X)t-stocks contain a large quantity of starch, and are used in 
France in the preparation oF a kind of beer. 

504 N. Lotus, Linn. . 

Xhe White otus oK the Nile. 

SytU—^"1. BDULIS, DC. ; N. RI»RA, Roxb. 

Vtm.—Shdlui, Beno. ; Koi, H?«d. ; Kumuda, Sans. ; Telta-balwa, Tel. 
THs plant has white flowers tinted with pink and strongly-toothed 
leaves; and is common throughout the plains of India, in poofs, &c., of 
freshwater. This is th: herb of which Moore in his ‘Paradise and the 
Peri’ sings :— * 

Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake 
That they nmy rise more fresh and bright 
WlAn their beloved sun’s awake. 

_ The roots are collected in the dry season, and are made into curries 
ind other d^^^ The seeds are also edible. (Amsterd. Caf.) 

I lio ' 
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Nymphxa stellata, wnid. 

V«r.— Cyanka, H..f. & T. l.e.s parvifiora., ff.f. & T. l.c.; versicolor. 
H.f.&T.U. . 

Veni. — NilsdphaU, BeNq. ; Niloipala, $ANS. 

Common throughout the warmer parts of India. 

The roots and seeds are sometimes eaten by the people, especially in 
times of scarcity. 

dCHROCARPUS. 


qpunfiTc 

505. 


Ochrocarpus Longifolius, Senth. &f Hoo\., GuTTiFEHiE. 506 

Syn.*-CALvsiccioN LONGiFOLiuM, Wight., Calophyllum longifoliuh. 

Wall. . 

Vtxa.—Suringi, Mar.; Sara-ponna, TjpL.; Serraya, Mal. 

• Found in'the forests of the Western Peninsula from Kanara to the 
Konkan. 

Th? fruit is delicious to the taste. {Drury.) 


OCIMUM. 

Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Labiatje. 

The Sweet or Common Basil. 

Syn. — O. piLosuM, Willd. 

Vem.— Babui tulsi, Ben«., Hind. ; Salzat, Dec. ; Tirunitrup^attri, 
Tam.; Vibudi-patri, Tel. 

This small, herbaceous shrub of the Mint family is found in almost all 
parts of India, Java, &c. It is of erect growth, and of about a foot in 
neight, much branched and furnished with very small flowers arranged in 
clustered whorls. 

The seeds are cooling and said to be very nourishing. They are some¬ 
times steeped iy water and eaten. The plant has a strong, aromatic 
flavour, like that of cloves, and is often used for culinary puiposes, for 
seasoning of soups, stews, sauces, &c. 

O. sanctunii Linn. 

Birdwood makes mention of this in his list of Condiments and Spices, 
but says nothing about its use. 

There are two forms of this plant, which will be recc^nisable as met 
with in cultivation, owing chiefly to the difference in colour of leaf; they 
scarcely deserve to be regarded as varieties :— * 

Var. »/-«uictum proper. • 

The Sacred Tulsi or Tula?i of the Hindus. 

Vera. — Kola or kriskna tilsi. Bind., Beng., and Tel. ; Tulasa, Bom. ; 

Babiri, Pb. t 

This, the most sacred plant of the Hindus, is found in or near almost 
every Hindu house throughout the country. ^ It* cultivation and worship 
are most intimately associated with the worship of Vishnu, the second 
person in the Hindu triad. It is a hairy-stemmed plant, nearly two feet 
in height, with small flowers of a purplish hue. It is profusely branched; 
and the branches also clothed with dark purple hairs; leaves a^ut 
inches loiJg and i inch broad, dark-coloured; ^acts cordate. It is 
generally cultivated in pots or broken jallahs, or in brick or eartheh 
pillars, hollow at the top, in which earth is deposited, and plant grdws. 
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OLEit 

. 509 V«. 3«<i— 'rillosum, Sp., Roxb. 

Vera. —Tilsi or t(Uasi, Hind. A Beng, 

A small herb, clothed with white or pale green hairs ; leaves ovate, oblong, 
crenate, serrate, obtuse; fron. i to 2 inches long; bracts reniform. 

These varieties of O. Sanctum, like O. BMilicum, are also used rfor 
kjlinary purposes, as having the same aromatic flavour. 

ODINA. - 

510 Odina Wodier, Roxl., Anacardiace*. 

Vera. — Kiamil, kin’ll, iamldi, jhingan, mowen, mohin, ginyan. Hind.; 
9 iyal, lohar-bhadi, Bfng.; Simati, mo^a, Bom.; Jhinga -, jiban. sindan, 
AaraWii, N. W. P.; Wodier, 1KK. \ Kiakra, Con o. • Gumpitti, dumpini, 
Tel.; Pinil, shimli, Kan. ; Nabhay, Burm . 

A moderately sized or la'ige, deciduous tree of thq sub-Himalpyan 
tract, from the Indus eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet; found also in the 
forests of India and Burma. ,, 

“ The tree is pollarded for fodder especially for elephants. ” (Gamble.) 

OLAX. 

511 Olax scandens, Roxb., Oi-acineje. 

Vera. — Dheniani, Hind.; Koko-aru, Beng.; Kurpodur, Tel.; Harduli, 
Mar. ; Lailoo, Burm. 

A large, rambling shrub, sometimes a climber, of the sub-Himalayan 
tract, in Kumaun, Behar, Central and South India, Burma. 

The fruit is used in Hazaribagh for making sherbet. (Gamble.) 

OLEA. 

512 Olea Cuspjdata, RoyU, Oi-EACEiE. 

Syn.—O. ferruginea, Royle. 

Vera. — Kau, Hwo. •, Khsean, shwan, Trans-Indus; Zaitin, Afg.; Ko, 
kohi, kdo, kau, Pb.; Khau, SiND. 

A moderately sized, deciduous tree of the Sind, Sulaiman and Salt 
Ranges, and North West Himalaya, extending as far as the Jumna east¬ 
ward, and ascending to 6,000 feet. (Gamble.) 

The fruit ripens in October, and is sometimes eaten by the natives. 
The leaves are given to goats as fodder. 

O. europoea, Linn. 

The Olive. 

This .tvaluable plant, the crepm and butter of those countries in which 
it is presseti, has been introduijed on the Himalaya and the Nilriris. 
It has more recently been culuS^ted with some success in the ^ad- 
gaon farm in Khandesh. 

It only requires to be better known to be largely appreciated and 
cultivated by the pecnle of India; and, though called Europieo, it is well- 
known to be a native of Western Asia. 

The small, white flowers of the plant are succeeded by an oblong, 
> berry-like fruit of a bluish-black color. The valuable oil known as Olive 
oil. Salad or Florence oil, is obtained by pressing the pulp of this fruit. 
This is the “ pur« oil ” of which king Solomon gave “twenty measures ” 
, to Hiram, King of Tyre; and this is the tree which gave its name to the 
well-known “Mount of Olives.” The oil is principally used as food. 
The Olive (gcoves of Peraa are said to yield 100,000 cwts, of fruit a year. 
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Oplismenus Burmanai, Linn., Orahinea. 

Syn. —O. BROMOIDES, Btg. i PaNICUM fiuSlIANNI, Retg. s P. HIRTELLUM, 

• Burnt. 

Tfiis grass extends from Oudh and Banda to Saharunpore and ^e 
JJjielum vall^. • 

Occurs on pasture ground under the shade of large trev. 

O. colonus, Kunlh. Set Panicum colonnin, Linn. 

O. compositus, R. & S. . 

Syn.-^ANICl’Ji COMPOSITUM, Linn P. SVLVATICUM, Lum. 

Found in the Himalaya at Simla, Kumaun, Mussourie, ana at uehra 
D(jn at the fo^t of the Mussourie Hills. • 

Roxburgh, under Panicumlanceolatum, describes this grass, and says 
that it^p-ows under the shade of trees. 

O. frumentaceus, Roxb. See Panicum frumentaceum, Roxl. 

ORIGANUM. 

Origanum heracleoticum, Labut^e. 

Winter Marjoram. 

This plant, of the genus Origanum, so called from the gayi (ganos, joy) 
appearance of the hills {Oros, mountain) on which it grows, is a native of 
Northern India. * 

It is cultivated as a pot-herb. 

O. Marjorana, Linn. 

Sweet Marjoram. 

Vem Murwa, Dec., S\ko. ; Jffurroo, Tam.; Mitunjoosh, tnardakusch, 
Arab. 

A common, w!td plant in Kumaun, cultivated in gardens throughout 
India, especially in South India, for its seeds. 

It is a seasoning herb. Birdwood mentions it^in the list of Condiments 
and Spices. 

O. normale, Don. 

Vem. — Mirsanjosh, Pb. , 

Common in the Punjab Himalaya at altitudes between 3,500 and 
10,500 feet. • 

In Lahoul it is eaten as a pot-herb. 

ORTHANXkERA. 

Orthanthwa viminea, Wight., Ajti.EPUDE«. 

Syn.— Apocynka viminea. Wall.-, Leptadenia viminea, Bth., Hook. In 
the Genera Planiarum the genus Olthantbera has been reduced to 
Leptadenia, but J. D. Hooker, in the F/ola ef British India, takes a 
different view of the subject, and says “the long sepals and salver-shaped 
corolla arc such strong generic characters that I do not follow the Genera 
Plantarum in uniting this genus with Leptadenia.” 

Vem .— Mmta, lancbar, Trans-Indus; Matti, Beas; Khip, DELHI; Kip, I 
SftiD.; Ckapkia, Kvuavv ; AfoAur, HiND. • ' 

A glabrous shrub of the arid and northern dry region from Sind te I 
Oudh. 

The ^ower buds are eaten as a vegetable by the n^ivc# 
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ORYZA. 

5^ Oryza sativa, Ztnn ,, Grahineje. 

The Rice, Eng .; Oruza, Greek ; Aroz, Lot., For., and Sp, ; 
Riz, Fr. ; Reiz, Ger. ; Ryst, Dutch. , 

Venu —Dhan (unhusked), rAdma/(husked), hhxtt (bo!lc^, HiND., Bekg. ; 
, £oro»y, Persf j Arug, Arab.; KrjAi, Sans. ; ^rm, T:\h.s Bras,/•adi, 
■ Mai AY; AfoA-y, Japan; Tan. Chin. , 

The ric^ has developed into numerous varieties throughout the many 
countries in which its cultivation has extended. In India alone there 
are Apposed to be over 5,000 varieties and sub-varieties; but they do 
not possess any very marked peculiarities, except such- as are due to 
difference in climate, soil, and mode of cultivation.' Curiously enough 
some of the forms possess twp and others three m-ains within the pericarp, 
thus showing a tendency to revert to what must be presiftned the anifestral 
type. 

The total area under rice cultivation in India may be Estimated at 
about 60,000,000 acres, of which Bengal owns about 37J million acres, 
Madras 6i millions, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 4^ millions. 
Central Provinces 4^ millions, British Burma 2I millions, Bombay a 
little over 2 millions ; in the other Provinces (Punjab, Assam, Berar) and 
in the Native States of Mysore and Hyderabad the area is less, aggregat¬ 
ing somewhat less than 5 million acres. 

The weight of straw is from t to i as much again as that of the grain ; 
the straw is used for thatching, for cattle fodder, and more recently for 
paper-making. ‘ 

The times for sowing and harvesting are many; the sowing being car¬ 
ried on in all months from January to July. The suitable soil is a stiff clay. 
The seed is sown either broad-cast or in nurseries and transplanted; as a 
rule the finer kinds of rice are raised according to the latter method. A 
good deal of moisture is in any case necessary. The harvest takes place 
in the period from May to November. 

Rice is eaten chiefly boiled and sometimes parshed by the natives. 
They also prepare cakes of several kinds from the rice-flour. 

The out-turn of rice per acre varies according to natural climatic condi¬ 
tions and method of cultivation, and ranges, according to Mr. Liotard, be¬ 
tween 25 maunds in the best rice tracts of the Sundarbans and British Burma 
and about 20 maunds in average districts of Bengal, and about 14 maunds 
in the Central Provinces; while in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, Mr. Fuller estimates' the yield at from 10 to 12 and 16 maunds. 
These out-turns are of unhusked rice, and must be reduced by about 25 
per cent, to arrive'at the weight of husked grain. 

The following table shows the exports of rice from India during the 
last fiveiyears:— » 


1878-7^- 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Cwts. 

Unhusked rice . 615,521 

Husked rice . 20,621,712 

Rice-floor . 2,554 

1 

Cwts. 

257,720 

21,908,04s 

>.478 

Cwts. 

496,696 

26,769,344 

6,140 

Cwts. 

368.999 

28,519,422 

•' 500 

Cwts. 

228,567 

31,029,721 

1,579 


• , The exports are subject to a duty of 3 annas per Indian maund. 
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Analysis of the exportation of unhusked rice from British India for thrf[ 
year 1882-83:— . 


Whence ex¬ 
ported. 

Quantity 

in 

Cwts. 

Value in 
Rs. 

To wlmt countries 
exported 

Quantity 

in 

Cwts. 

Value in 
Rs. • 

Bengal 

. 7.837.818 

221.36.834 

• 

United Kinp^oA 

1 

• 

921,13,987 

Bombay 

5Sa.52S 

20.94,047 

Straits Settlements 

4,092.521 

2,88i!534 

121,01,949 

Sindh 

■ 7'.473 

1,93,862 

Ceylon 

80,81,726 

Madras 

. 1,318,967 

37.77.317 

K t : 

Arabia . 

South America , 
Maugtius . 
France 

Reunion 

3,973.703 

Ip, 54,124 

British Burm^ •va 2iy348,938 

• 

561,98,849 

2.732.442 

832,574 

786,557 

1,227,671 

605,73s 

521,563 

67,51,080 

26,49,924 

24,47.338 

31,78,668 

14,02,839 

15,95.607 

Total 

31,029,721 

a 

8 

00 

Total 

31,029,721 

844,00,909 


OSMANTHUS. 521 

Osmanthus fragrans, Lour., Oi-EACEiE. 

VtXtk.—Shilling, iilang, Kuhaun; Tungrung, Lepcha. 

A small tree of the Himalaya, from Kumaun to Bhutan, sometimes 
gregarious, but more often planted for the sake of its sweet-scented flowers. 

The flowers are used in China to flavour tea. (Gamble). 

Osphromenus olfax, 522 


OSTRYA. 


Ostrya edulis. 

The Hop Horndkam. 

The fruit is a small-bearded, one-seeded nut. 


523 


OUGEINIA. 

Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benih., L'kouMiNosjE. 

Vent. — Sandan,asainda,tinna3,l\niD.%Shinjan,piinan, Oudhj Ban- 
dhona, Uriva ; Dargu, tella, Aolku, Tel. ; Telus, Khandesh. 

Grows in the sub-Himalayan trait, from the Sutlej to the Teesta, 
in Central India, and on the West Coast. 

The leaves appear after the blossoms, ant} afc in summer g^ven as 
fodder to cattle, for which purpose the branches are lopped off, 


OVIS. 


‘S ^5 


Ovis aries. 
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* ' OXALIS. 

526 Oscalis corniculata, Linn., Geranuciue. ^ 

Vent.— Amrool, Hikd. j, Surchi, khatta-mitha, chukka, Pb. ; Pooliarai, 
Tam. j Pttlichinta, Tel. j UmbuH, Ouk. 

A weed abundant in cultivated places throughout the warmer, regions 
Of India and Ceylon, and up to 7,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

In |ome parts of the country it is eaten raw and cooked ds a pot-he^b. 


OXYBAPHUS. 

527 Oxybaphus Himalaicus,NycxAGiNEiE. 

Vent, — Pumae, baus, Pb. ‘ 

A scrambling herbaceous plant, with a large carrot-like root, was f^und 
by Edgeworth and subsequently by Dr..Stewart in the n'hrthern tracts of 
the Punjab. 

It is collected by the natives for winter fodder. 


OXYRIA. 

528 Oxyria reniformis, Hook., Polygonacr®. 

Vem . — Amlu, Pb. 

This'small, acid plant is common in the higher regions of the Punjab 
Himalaya, and in 'Tibet. 

Sometimes eaten raw and in chafnt, in Chamba for instance; andis said 
to have a pleasant sorrel taste. 

OXYSTELMA. 

529 Oxystelma esculentum, Br., Asclepiade^. 

Syn.— Pekiploca esculenta, Linn, j Asclbpias RnsEA, Roxb. 

Veni. — b^irui, doodhi, doodhduta, Beng. ; Dooghdika, Sans. ; Doodi-palla, 
or ourv, palay, Tel. ; Charot, gani, Pb. 

A slender, glabrour climber, is met with throughout the plains and 
lower hills of India,—Roxburgh says in ^hedges and bushes on the 
banks of water courses, pools, &c.; Dr. Stewart says in arid tracts. 

It produces a fruit which is eaten in some parts of the country. Cattle 
eat the plant. 

OXYTROPIS. 

^ OxytropJs microphylla, Z)C. Leguminos.®. 

A stemtess herb of Sikkim and also of the West Himalaya, at 
'altitudes between 11,000 and i6,ci'>ofeet. 

Browsed by sheep. 

PACHYRHIZUS. 

53 X Pachyrhizus angulatus, Rich., Leguhikos®. 

Yaka or Wayaka. 

Syn.— DoLipHos bulbosus, Linn. 

A wide, climbing herb, cultivated in many parts of India for its large, 
tuberous root, or rather underground stem, which is 6 to 8 feet in 
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length, and as thick as a man’s thigh, and which resembles a turnip in taste 
and consistence, and is eaten both raw and boiled. In its cooked stM' 
it has a.dirty white colour and insipid flavour; but palatable enough in 
times of scarcity. 


PANDANUS. 


Pandanus odoratissimus, Wtlld., PANDANEis. 

Veni^-iiS?«ro, Hind. ; Ked, Beng. ; Keiaki, Savs. ; Tkalay, talum, Tam. ; 
Mugalik, Tbu; Kaida, thala, Mal.; Mtid^g-kaiyeya, j Taat- 

tha^u, Burm. • 

A common, much-branched shrub, frequently planted On account of, 
the powerful fragrance of the flowers, but wild on the coasts of North 
* India, Burjganlind the Andamans. * 

The floral leases are^aten either raw or boiled. The lower pulpy 
part of the drupes is eaten by the natives in times of scarcity. The 
flowers togeliier, with catechu and ccT’tain spices, form a substance 
known as Ked Khoir, which is used in part. 


PANICUM. 

Panicum antidotale, Retz., Grauineje. 533 

Syn. — P. uiiGiNOSUM, Roxb. ? 

Vem. — Gamur, ghamor, N. W. P.; Carm, girui, mangrur, Pb. 

A tall grass, common in the Gangetic plain, also on the plains of the 
Punjab, in the Salt Range, and in Sindh. 

I^me think this good foragofor cattle, others consider it bitter and not 
liked by cattle. Mr. Duthie, however, notes that at Aligarh and at Muttra 
is eaten by cattle. 

P. brizoides, Linn. 534 

Syn. — P. klavidum, Linn.; P. flacidum. 

Vem. — Oda, udu~gadi, Tel. 

A grass comneon in every soil and situation. Grows in tufts; parts of 
it are often tinged with purple. 

P. colonum, Linn. , 535 

Syn. —Oplismenus colonus, Kunth .-, Echinochloa colonna, Kunth . 

Vem. — Shama, Beng.; Sarniak, jangli samank, shamak, N. W. P. 

Abundant throughout the plains, especially in cultivated soil (Jfe«rF. 

Duthie and Fuller) and rich pasture grounds. 

One of the best grasses for forage (Stewart) ; c^tle are fond of it. 

P. crus-galli, Linn. 53<S 

Syn. —P. STAGNINUM, Linn. ; P. Iiispidulum, Roxb. ; P. 'Amentosuu, 

Roxb. * 

Ve^— Dhand, jat-sawani, N. Vt. P. 

Found on the plains, and ascents to 6,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

It is a coarse species of grass vAiich grows wild ; cattle are not fond 
of it. The seeds are collected by the poorer classes of natives who use r 
them as an article of diet. ' 

P, fimbriatum, gjy 

Syn.— Digitaria fimbriata. Link .; Corodochloa fimbriata, Neee .'; 

PASPALUM OISTANS, N » es . 9 

Found in Moradabad and the Punjab (Duthie quoting T. T. (S’ 
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538 Jtanicum fluitans, Roxi. 

Found in the Punjab and Sindh on banks of water-courses, borders of 
rice-fields, and bther moist, rich soil. 

530 P. {rumentaceam, Roxi. 

Shauoola. 

Syn.—O plismbnus fruuentacbus. Link . 

Vcm.— Damra-tkama, Beng. ; Sawan, sanvan, savan-bhddeha, tanu^ or 
• tamer, N. W. •?. and Oudh.j ManrUra, jhangora, Kuhaun and Gar- 
HWALj Kami, Kashmir j Shyamaka, Sans.; Bonla-shama, ahamaloo 
r Cthifseed), Teling. 

The quickest growing of all the millets. It has a special utility to the 
poorer classes in affording, by its early ripening, a supp'y of cheap grain 
before the main autumn food crop is harvested. It ’.s, however, liable to 
damage from excessive rain and blight. The soil best suited to it is de¬ 
scribed by Roxburgh as light,*tolerably dry and rich. The grain is whole¬ 
some and nourishing, and is a favourite one for home consumption amongst 
the poorer classes. 

In the North West Provinces it is sown in light soils in the middle 
of June, usually with juar; the quantity of seed sown is 10 lbs. to the acre; 
the area covered is about 76,1x10 acres; the crop is cut at the end of Aug¬ 
ust, and the yield ranges from 4 maunds of grain per acre on poor soils, 
to from 8 to 10 maunds in fairly good soil. The stalks are used as fodder 
for cattle. 


“ In a season of drought, when the usual summer rains fail, the culti¬ 
vation of the Sawan, or sliama, on a larger scale than usual, should be re¬ 
sorted to (in the same way as carrots were tried with success in the North- 
West Provinces in 1878), as it will, with little irrigation on any light soil, 
afford a harvest within six weeks from the date of sowing. {Mr. L. Liotard.) 

540 P. helopus, Trin. 

Syn.— P. jowANicuM, Pair.; P. Koenigii, Sprang,; Urochloa fubescens, 
Kunth. ^ 

Vem.— Basaunia, N. W, P. 

Found on the plains and the Himalaya up to 5,500 feet in Kumaun. 

Considered a goodt fodder grass in Uehra Dun. {J. F. D. quoted by 
Duthie.) 

Var.—hinntum, sp., Koen. 

Syn.—P. SETIKERUM, Rayie. 

Vein.— Kuni, kuru, or chirkal, N. W. P. 

Found in parts of the North West Provinces and the Punjab close to 
the Himalaya. 

Considered by Muller and Rpyle to be a goodiodder grass, and said 
by the latter to produce a grain which is eaten. 

542 P. bydaspicum, Edgew. 

Found in the Punjab. 

The seeds are said to be eaten by the poor people in Multan. 

P. italicum, Linn. See SetetialtaUca, Beauv. 

543 P. jumentosum, Pen. 

' Guinea Grass. 

Syn.— P. MAXIMUM, facq. 

A perernial grass, native of trc^ical Africa. Needs very little care 
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after being once planted, and is an excellent fodder grass. It has b^J 
highly recommended for cultivation in parts of India. 

Panicum miliaceum, -Linn. ' 54^ 

VKRAGOOrWARRRE, CHENA Or INDIAN MlLLET. 

Syn. — P. MILIUM, Pers. ; P. ASPERRIHUH, £a|'. 

Vem .— Cheena, Hind., Bf.ng.; Chehna, chinwa, chirma, savait-cAa(i9a, 
sa%an~jethixa, kuri, phiiar, rali, bansi, N, W. P. j Chinan, arain, 

Pb. ; Dukhun, Arab.; Artan, Pers. ; vreehib-heda. Sans.; 

Farag'u, S. Ind. ; fl'/irp’a, warg'io (the grain), Telisg. * * 

Considered a native of Egypt or Arabia (ZfC.), introdnced at a very j 
early period into India (Duihte) j &nd now extensively cultivated^!! India, I 
generally i^^levated, light, rich soil. In \he Himala)'a it ascends 
10,000 feet in ^liude. It is, however, inferior to P. italicum, and fetches 
a lower price in the bazars. Besides, it is slow growing, thus occupying 
the soil for ^ long time. In some plac*es the grain is consumed mostly 
unground. 

Th4 season for cultivation is stated by Roxburgh to be immediately 
after the rains; this would take the crop into the cold weather, and coin¬ 
cides with Dr. Royle, who says it is grown in winter. Messrs. Duthie 
and Fuller, however, say it is grown in the North West Provinces in 
April to May under irrigation from wells, and that it is a precarious 
crop liable to damage from the hot winds. The area thus cultivated 
in the North West Provinces is reported to be about 12,400 acres; the 
quantity of seed sown is 10 lbs. to the acre, and the average yield is 
given at from 6 to 8 maunds of grain per acre. 

In the Deccan it is sown by hand in June or July and is sometimes 
transplanted, weeded in August-September, and reaped in November- 
Decembcr. 

In the Punjab the crop is grown mostly in the northern districts. 

The straw is of no use as fodder, and is thrown on the manure heap, 
or used as bedding. 

P. miliare, Lamb. cjc 

Shamay. 

Vem.—A’urti, Hind.; Nella-shama, nella-shamaloo (the grain). 

Known usually in Bengal as the little millet; is a native of India, 
but is not extensively cultivated. Cultivated in’ the Punjab up to the 
Kheree Pass, also in Nepal and Central India. 

"One of the sorts of dry’or small grain which is generally cul¬ 
tivated on an elevated, light, rich soil. The seed is an article of diet 
with those Hindus who inhabit the higher lands. Cattle are fond of the 
straw.” (Roxb.) 

P. neurodes, Schulz. , 545 

Syn. — P. NERVOSUM, Roxb.} P. NEPALENSE, Sprang. 

Found in the Jumna valley in/wet ground; also in Saharunpore. 

(7. F. D'.ani Royle, quoted by Dutife.) 

P. paludosum, Foxb.' 547 

Syn.— P. NATANS, Koen. 

Vem.— Baretki, kalasnar, Beng. 

Found in western parts of the North West Provinces; bears a re¬ 
semblance j:o P. uliginosum (Roxb.). 

It is a coarse grass; cattle arc not fond of it; anci' it becomes much 
smaller on dry ground. (Ro.rb.) ‘ 
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•Vanicum plicatum, Roxb. 


Sy^—P. NEKVOSUM, Roxh.', P. HRFALENSE, Spring.', 
Kunth, 


P. ASPBRATUM, 


Found in Nepal and sub-Himalayan tract of the North West 
• Provinces. ' 

It is of too coarse a nature for cattle, but its foliage makes it orna. 
* mental. {Roxb.) 

549 P. prostratum, Ldmh. 

S5yn.—P- PROCOMBENS, Neis.', P. setigEAum, Retx.} P. repens. Burnt. 
P<c.espiTORUM, Swartn. 

i nhabits the plains of the Punjab and the North West Provinces, 
lueller recommends it for pasture. 


5S0 P. psilopodium, Tnn. 

Sjn. —P. rovleanum, Nges. 

Vem,— Kuiki, mijhri, N. W. P. 

A millet found in Central and Northern India, ascending the 
Himalaya to 6,000 feet, towards Kumaun and Mussourie. 

Common in the Central Provinces, and is grown there in very 
poor soil. In the North West Provinces also it is grown on the poorest 
village lands, but the cultivation is very limited. In Bundelkhand the 
area cultivated with kutki is reported to be 16,849 acres. The season for 
cultivation is from June to October. 

55* P. repens, Linn. 

Sya.—P. ISCHAEMOIDES, Rttl. 

Found in Oudh and the Punjab, r 

A pretty, perennial gp-ass on river banks and in swampy places. 

Cattle are fond of it, and the Cinghalese regard it as a good fodder 
grass. 


553 P. sanguinale, Linn. 

Syn. —Paspalum sanguinale, DC.\ Svnthbrisma vulgare, Schrad. 
Vem. — Motki-kabbal, takri, and farw, Pb. ; Kewai, N. W. P. 

Mr. Duthie says this grss is very common on the [liains, and on the hills. 
Dr. Stewart considers it to be one of the best fodder grasses. 

553 Var. dliare, Retn.wp.- 

Syn. —Paspalum ciliare, DC. 

Vera.— Makur-jali, thakhriya, tikhria, kewai, N. W. P. 

Found on the plains of \he North West Provinces and the Punjab, also 
in Nepal; delights most in newly laid-down pasture ground. 

Cattle are very fond of this grass. 

554 P. semiaiatum, R.Rr. 

A superior tall grass of ^asy dispersion in warm, humid localities. 
(Mueller.y Inhabits the Himalaya in Kumaun from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, 
also in Nepal. ^ 

paiSaver. 

555. Papaver somniferum^ Linn., Papaveracm. 

The Whiie Poppy ; Opium. 

Vera.—Post, aphiM, BENO.j Hind.; Khatk-kkash-kapiat, Dec.; 

Gata-gasa-tol, Tam. ; (rosa-gasa-tolu, Tel. 

Extensivelytcultivated in North and Central In^a. , 

The seeds are, in Upper India, sometimes put into sweet cakes which 
. are eaten by the higher ranks of Hindus at their festivals. Mr. Bingham 
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says that " the seed has no narcotic qualities, but has a sweet taste, moI 
used jjarched by the lower class of natives as a food^nd that “ it is als< 
much used by the svyeetmcat makers as an addition in their wares.’ 
After the oil,is extracted, “ the cake is solt^ as a food to the poorer classes.’ 
The oil is used as Salad oil for cooking purposes. The seed is the mav 
•see^ given to cage-birds. 

P^itium tiliaceuin. W. & A. tSee Hituacos tsiiaceua. Linn., Malvacea 


PAVU 


PARKINSONIA. 

Parkinsonia.^culeata, Ztnn., Leovuiuoss. 556 

The jEJtt’«AI,EM ^HORN. 

Vem.— VUaiati kikkar, Pn. 

An introduced shrub, or small tree, now almost naturalised in India, 
especially in the arid zones, where it is grown as a hedge plant. (Gambit.) 

ln*the Punjab it is lopped of its smaller branches which are given 
to goats as fodder. 

PASPALUM. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum, Linn., Grauinrs. 557 

Millet Khoda. 

Vein.— Koda-ka-choul, Hind. ; Kodon, koda, kodram, marsi, N. W. P. 
and OuDH ; Kodon, kodra, Pb. ; Koda, Beno. ; Korudoosha, kodruva. 

Sans. ; Arugu, Teling. 

A native of India. Cultivated by the natives in many parts of India. 

It delights in a light, dry, loose soil, but will grow in a very barren one; 
time of cultivation being the rainy season. 

In the North West Provinces it is grown chiefly by the lower classes 
on inferior outlying land ; and its cultivation is far more extensive than 
that of any of the other minor millets, owing to the readiness with which 

/ it grows in the pi^irest soil: the area under kodon in the thirty temporarily- 
settled districts of these provinces is reported to be 213,000 acres; the 
sowing takes place at the commencement of the rains, at the rate of 
from 12 and 20 lbs. of seeds per acre, and the^crop is cut in October, 
with a yield of from 10 to 12 maunds of grain'per acre, including the 
chaff, which is of large proportion and difficult of separation. 

This common and cheap grain is an article of diet with the poorer 
classes, particularly those who inhabit thc^nountains and the more barren 
parts of the country, but it is not considered wholesome, as it pro¬ 
duces diarrhcea. Being a comparatively unprofitabfe crop, it is not sown 
where more valuable crops will grow. “A curious fact connected with 
the grain is its liability to produce a sost of intoxication, which|is vouched 
for by many authorities.” (Duthie.) • 

The straw is given as fodder to cattle, and is readily eaten by them, 
whether green or dry. * 

Var.—flidtans, Duthie. 558 

Syn.—P. Kora, Linn. 

Vtm, — Kodu, Hind. ; Netr-aruga, Telino. 

This grass is found near water edges, and is considered by Mr. Duthi% 
to be probably the wild state of P, scioldculatam. Roxburgh placed it as 
a distinct swedes under Paqialum. 

Cattle are fond of it, whether green or dry. 

?avia indica. Set £aculna iadica, Colebr., Sapindaces. 

II* fit 
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ENT^< 

lOiiSi ^icata. See Penniietnni typhoideiun, PtcA, GRAUiNEiE. 
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PENNISETUM. 

Fannisetuin cenchroides, PicA, Gramineje, 

Syn.— P. Rufeskens, S ^ etu'.i Cenchrusciliaris, C. echinoidks’ 

\ M%*<. , 

"VtHlu—Angan, dhaman, kurian, Pb. i JStsa, charwa, N, W. P. 

Common in the Punjab and North West Provinces on the plains and 
lowefhills. 

Described by Dr. Stewart as one of the best of all wild grasses for 
forage for cows and horses. In the dry parts round Multan the seeds are 
used by the natives as food. 

^ It 


P. typhddeum, PicA. 

The Bulrush, Cumboo, or Spiked Millet ; DekkelA, Pr. 

Syn.— Holcus spicatus, Linn.; Panicum spicatum, Roxb.; Prnicillaria 
Spicata, Lindl.; P. cylindrica, R. & B. 

Vtm,—Bajra, bajri, lakra, Hind.; Pedda-ganti (plant), ganiiloo (erain), 
Tel. ; Chambu, Tam. 

A native of tropical Asia, Nubia and Egypt. Cultivated to a large 
extent in Northern and Southern India during the rainy season; seed 
sown in June and July brodcast at the rate of aj to 3 seers per acre, 
reaped m September and October and November; and yields about 
668 ffis of seed and 3 tons of straw per acre. The grain is used chiefly 
by the lower classes of natives. It is eaten most in the cold weather as 
flour and made into roties (hand-bread), and occasionally with butter 
milk. With the usual adjuncts of a little milk, &c., it forms the staple 
food of many. It is conadered heating. But it is more nutritious than 


There are two well-marked varieties, one (irtypa) with greenish, coloured 
grain, and the other {bajri) with reddish grain. {Df.thie.) 

The green chopped stalks and leaves arc used as fodder for cattle. 

It is much cultivated in the higher lands on the Coromandel Coast. 

In the North We;,t Provinces and Oudfi the area grown with bajra 
axiAbajra-arharxn the thirty temporarily-settled districts is 1,965,471 
acres. It is grown on poor light-soiled outlying land. The cost of culti¬ 
vation includUng rent Is Rs. gi per acre; the out-turn is from sJ to 
7 maunds of grain to the' acre, with about 30 maunds of dry fodder. 
(Messrs. Duthie and Fuller.) By the addition of hops a pleasant beer 
may be made of the decorticated pith. 

An export trade exists in this millet to other countries by sea, but 
the trai’e returns do not give the figures separately for it but put it under 


Tmap, whicn see. 

The fruit spike is thicker than a man’s thumb and 6 to g inches long 
in India, being twice as long as that of the African species. 

Except Sorghum this is the me it cultivated grain in India. 


PENTATROPIS. 

Pentatropis microphylla, WigAt &f Am., Asclepiade*. 

" This shrub is much like the following in habit and character; inhabit^ 

the Sundarbans, the Deccan southwards, and P^u. 

I 

13 * 
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Pentatropis spiralis, Dene. 

Vern,— Ambarvel, van-veri, Pb. 

A twining, slender sRrub found from the Punjab and Sind to the Jumna 
river eastwards, and to Afghanistan westw&rds. 

• In the Punjab the small tubers which grow on its roots in spring are 
peeled and eaten, and are said to be sweet and filling. {Dr. Stewart).*, 

PERILLA. 

Perilla ocimoides, Linn., Labiatje. tfy 

Naga. 

Native of Nepali introduced into parts of Bengal. Also found wild 
and cultivated in Manipur, where the leaves and seeds are used as articles 
obfood. * 

PERIPLOCA. 

Periploca aphylla, DecaUne, Asclepiadeje. 

Sju.— Campelepis viminea. Pale. 

Vem.— 5«ravp, Sind. ; Barrarra, bane, Trans-Indus; Batlia, Jhelum 
and Chenab. 

A shrub of the arid, dry zones of the Punjab and Sind. 

In various places in these tracts the buds are eaten by the natives, raw 
or cooked, as a vegetable : they are said to taste like raisins. 

The plant is eaten by goats'. 


PGUC& 

DAMUS 
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PETROSELINUM. 

Petroselinum satlTUm, Hoff 6 * Koch, Umbeluferje. 565 

Parsley. 

Vera.— PBar-saltri, Pb. 

A native of Sardinia, wild in many parts of England, and cultivated 
for the sake of its finely-cut leaves, which are largely used for flavouring 
dishes. I 

Dr. Stewart says it is cultivated on the plains of India, but probably 
only for the European residents. 

• 

PEUCEDANUM. 

Peucedanum gfraveolens, Benth., Umbelufer*. 

SOWA. ^ 

Syn.— Anethum sow a, R. 

Vvm.~Sulpha,BvnG.i 5 owa,HiND. 

Found throughout tropical and sub-tropical India; often cultivated. 

(C. B. Clarke in FI. Br. Ind.) i _ • 

The time of culture is the cold season, and the object of' the cultivation 
is the carminative s,eed, which is used for cufinaiy and medicinal purposes, 
and is met with in every market. It is from this seed that the useful 
Bishop’s weed oil is obtained. 

The natives commonly use the seed in their curries^ 

• 

“ The leaves also are used in a similar way, in vegetable as well as i: 
meat c^es, and give a peculiar flavour to the curri^. t 0 r. L. Libtard. 
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PHASEOLUS. 

567 Phaseolus aconitifolius, Jacq., Leguuinosx. 

’Vtra.—Stoth, mothi, HiNtT.; MokHsktha, Sans. 

Found from the " Himalayas to Ceylon, tropical regions up to 4,000 feet 
iij'the North-West.” {Baker in FI. Br. Ind.) Closely related'to P. 
trilobna.^nd agreeing with it in flowers and general habits.*’ Cultivated 
as a hot weathpr crop in the plains in dry, lig[h^ sandy soil. 

In the North West Provinces and Oudh it is grown as a sole crop and 
/ also among millets; the area under Moth as a sole crop is returned 
at 211,006 acres in the thirty temporarily-settled districts ; the seed is sown 
broad-cast at the rate of 4 seers to the acre; the averag’.i.’wut-turn is 8 
maunds of grmn to the acre, with rather less th^n doiibb this amount of 
fodder. {Messrs. Duthie and Fuller.) 

The grain is used as food bj^ the natives, and is said to,cure flatulercy, 
but is not considered wholesome. It is also used as cattle-food, and is 
considered a fattening diet. The leaves and stalks are also .given to 
cattle. 

P. calcaratus, Roxb. 

Closely allied to P. Mungo : P. TOROSUS, Roxb., is probably a cultivated 
form. 

Inhabits all parts of the tropical zone from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and appears both cultivated and wild. 

^ P. lunatus, Linn. 

Syn. — P. LUNATUS, Willd .; P. vulgaris. Wall. 

A tall, biennial plant ; legume 2 to 3 inches long, _ scimitar-shaped, 
seeds large, variable in colour; like the * French Bean’ in general aspect, 
but with smaller and more numerous flowers. Its pod is flat and broad 
with only two or three seeds. Everywhere cultivated. 

For cultivated varieties, see FI. Br. Ind. II., goo. 

70 P. Mungo, Linn. 

Syn.— P. Max, Roxb.,- P. Aurbns, Ham.; P. Hirtus, Retm. 

Vem. — Mue, BE>f3. ; Hung, Hind, j Mudga, Sans. ; Pucha.payaroo, 
Tam.; Ptssaloo, Tbl. 

Cultivated throughout the plains, and ascends to 6,000 feet in 
the outer ranges of the Ncfth West Himalaya. Requires a strong, 
rich, dry soil; seldom grown alone, but generally as a subordinate crop 
in fields of millet or cotton; the seeds, at the rate of 12 seers per acre, are 
sown at the commencement of the rains ; and the crop is reaped in Octo¬ 
ber a fortnight before the millets. The out-turn of grain is stated by 
Roxburgtf to be thirty-fold, and*bv Messrs. Duthie and Fuller about 
5 maunds to\he acre (nine-fold): the latter is probably nearer the mark. 

The ripe grain has a good taste, js wholesome and nutritious, is much 
esteemed, and commands a comparaUvely high price. The crushe dstalks 
' and leaves are prized as fodder for cattle. 

It is nob however,,possible to give even an approximately correct 
• estimate of the area covered by the crop, owing to the almost invariable 
practice just noted of growing it as a subordinate crop. 

I‘ Mr, Fuller writes : “ It is in some respects remarkable that it is not more 
'frequently grown alone, since its grain commands a far higher price than 
that of millet, but ftis is no doubt partly explained by the prCcariousness 
"of its growth; heavy and continuous rain', especially in September (when 
it 14 in flower) often causing absolute ruin. But as a counterpoise to 
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this it bears, and jusdy, the reputation of being able to withstand a gfent 
deal of drought, and inja.season of scanty rainfall, when nfillets have utterly 
failed, it, with urd, lobia and moth, forms a most valuable food resource, 
the so-called ‘subordinate’ crop becomiitg in this case of first-rate hn- 
l»rtance. Another advantage which these pulses share with arhar is 
that »f not impoverishing the soil, or at all events not to the extent^f 
gramineous«crops such as the millets.” * 

Var. nullatus. Linn. 

Syn. — P. Roxburghii, W. & A. . 

Vero.— Mf^h-kolai, Beng. ; Urd, mask. Hind.; Masha, Sans.; Mimu- 

This variety differs from P. Mungo in having longer and more triuling 
steals, in the plant being much more hair/, the reddish brown pubescens 
giving the foliage a lighter tint; in the seeds being fewer, larger and 
longer, jnd usually of a dark-brown colour (Duthie and Fuller). 

Urd Itself (radiatw) has two distinct sub-varieties, one with large 
black seeds ripening in August and September, and the other with smaller 
green seeds ripening in October and November. Both are, however, 
sown at the commencement of the rains : the soils which suit the crop are 
of the heavier classes. 

It is cultivated in most parts of the plains. In the North West Prov¬ 
inces and Oudh it is grown everywhere, generally as a subordinate crop 
with millet or cotton, but sometimes by itself; the area covered annually 
by urd alone is returned at abput 258495 acres in the 30 temporarily- 
settled districts, and if the area be added in which it is sown as a subor¬ 
dinate crop, the total would be twelve times as large as this for the 30 
districts. The rate of seed sown is 4 to 6 seers per acre when grown 
alone; and the out-turn in this case is estimated at 5 maunds of grain to 
the acre, with three times this weight of straw; when grown with other 
crops the out-turn varies considerably, owing to the absence of any definite 
proportion {Duthie and Fuller). 


Phaseolus trilobus, Ait. 

Syn.— Dolichos trilobatub, Linn. 

Vtin.—Mutant, Bkng. 

Ranges throughout India, wild and commonly cultivated; ascends in 
the North West to 7,000 feet. * 

Seeds gathered and eaten by the poor. 

Affords good fodder. {Voigt.) 


P. vulgaris, Linn. 

Kidney or French Beans, pr Haricot. 

Syn.—P. VULGARIS, Willd.; P. r^NUS, linn. 

Cultivated, for the sake of its yo^g pc^s, in all parts of India, chiefly 
in gardens. The green pod and its Immature beaijs are cut up into slices, 
boned, and eaten. * 

Stems low or suberect, twining; legumes 4 to 6 inches long. 

Drs. Birch and Russel, in the Indian Reviev, strongly recommend as 
a tropical food "French Beans,” being equally nutritive with meat while 
costing only* one-fifth of the price, and add" Thise when suitably 
dressed are more readily assimilated than flesh, and the eater feels lighter 
and less oppressed than after a meal of the latter.” As dr ie d beans they 
might be Ifrgely utilised by the shikari and the soldier ip tllf field, ■ 
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PUXLf 

^HUSl. 


••slip of wood or piece of the date or palmyra leaf is inserted into the notch. 
The juice issues from the notch, is conducted by the channel and falls into 
an earthen pot which is tied on to receive it. In the cold season, ». 
from the end of October to February, the trees are thus tapped in the 
evening, and the juice is taken* before sunrise. It is tised in two ways : (a) 
in its unfermented fresh state, (i) in its fermented state. In its freih 
s^te it is used in two ways. In a smaller proportion it is sold in the 
early mornings as Khe}jur-rus : it is then the sweet juice and'is drank by 
the natives a^ such, bln a larger proportion,also in the early morning. 
' the sweet juice is collected, generally under some shady bamboo grove 
/or tamarind tree, in large, open earthen vessels and boiled over wood- 
fire untfc the juice becomes thicK. It is then taken off the fire, and dried 
by exposure. The substance obtained is Jageri or Ga^^or raw Date 
sugar. The quantity of raw sugar thus made in Bengal; Orissa, and the 
southern regions every year is large. 

A small proportion of the juVce, instead of being used in the two wt.ys 
above descrioed, is exposed to the sun’s influence and soon ferments, and 
is then known as Toddy (English) or Tari (Beng., Hind,). In th^making 
of Toddy the tapping of the trees is not confined to the cold season only, 
but is practised throughout the year. Toddy is used for two purposes— 
(i) as an intoxicating ^ink, (2) as yeast in making bread. 


PHRAGMITES. 

581 Phragmites communis, Trin., Grawmeje. 

Common Reed. 

Syn.— Arunoo Pbragmites, Lmn, 

Vmi.—Dila, Pb. 

Inhabits the highlands of western Tibet, Lahoul and I.adak up to 
14,000 feet, and through Kashmir, Jhelum valley, and Garbwal, down to 
Lahore and Ferozepur. 

In Ladak eaten by cattle, in Lahoul used for roofing. Sandals are 
made from its stems. 

PHYLLANTHUS. 

f. 

ggg Phyllanthus distichus, 3 /ult. Arg., Euphorbiace*. 

Syn.— P. LONGIFOLIA, Jacq. 

Ipda, nori, Beng. ;• Harfarwri, chalmeri. Hind. ; Russa-usareki, 
Tel. 5 Arunilli, Tam. ; Kimeli, Mysore ; Thin-bo-ei.fyoo, Burm. 

An elegant, small tree common in gardens in South India, Burma, 
and the Andaman Islands. 

Produces at the beginning of ^the hot season numerous small reddish 
flowers, wnicl\ are succeeded by small, fleshy fruits not unlike goose¬ 
berries. The fruits are much used as an article of food, either raw or 
dressed in various fashions, or picklec^. or made into preserves. ■ 

Kg- P. Emblica, Linn. 

Vern. — Amkal, dmtfH, Pb.5 Dauld-, imla, aonla, imlUa, aura. Hind.; 
Amla, ambolati, amulati, aid tkanda.Swo. •, Anvala, Bom. ; Amiari, 
Garo. ; Amluki, Ass.; Nelli, neUekai, Tam. ; Osirka, usri, astreki, Tel. ; 
NeUi, Kan. ; Shabjee, taaha, Burm. 

• A moderate-sized tree in the dry forests of India and Burma. 

The acid fruit tf this species, which is of the size of a small 
gooseberry, with a fleshy outer covering, and a hard three-celled nut, 
rantaining six seeds, is the Emblic Myrabolan. It is used, among other 
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purposes, for food and preserves by the natives. It is made into a sweife^ 
meat with sugar, or eaten raw as a condiment. It is also used as a pickle 
or presfervecT in sugar.- Branches of the tree are soifietines placed in 
welb with the view of imparting a pleasant flavout to the water. 

PHYSALIS. 

Pl^jrsalis miniina, Linn., SotANACEiK. 

Vern. -Bun-tepoori, ^eng. ; Tulati-pati, Hind. , 

An herb common in places throughout the tropical regrojis of India.-T 
Produces berries which are smaller than the following and are eat^ 
by natives. • 

P. peruviana, , 5^5 

Cape Gooseberry. 

Syn.—Pf Edulis. 

\pa.-^Tepoori, Beng.; Tepari, Hind. 

A native of tropical America. A weak, sub-erect plant cultivated to a 
limited extent, and here and there, throughout India for its fine-flavoured, 
luscious fruit. 

The berries are large, yellowish, and palatable; and are eaten raw by 
all classes. Europeans eat them raw, as well as in preserve. 



Physochlaina praealta, Hook /., Solanacex. 

Vem — Sholar, bajar-bang, nandru, dandarna, Pb.; Lang bang, Ladak. 
Met with in North Kashmir and Western Tibet, altitude 12,000 to 
15,000 feet. 

The leaves are used medicinally, and are said to be poisonous. At 
Lahoul, however, they are browsed by cattle. 


PHYTOLACCA. 


Phytolacca acinosa, Roxk, Verbenacej:. 

Vem. — Lubar, burgee, rinsag, jirta, mataaor, sarunga, Pb. 

An herbaceous, erect plant in the Himalaya, from the Punjab to Nepal, 
at altitudes qf 3,500 to 8,000 feet. 

The fruit and perhaps the leaves are said tiJproduce delirium when 
eaten. The leaves are, however, eaten by the natives in Nepal and else¬ 
where in curries. , 

PICEA. 


587 


Picea Webbiana, Zami., Coniferje. 

'Vtn.—Paludar, badar, rag, dhunnu, spun, bajur, Pb. 

A large tree in many parts of the Punjab Himalaya^om 1,500 to 
5,500 feet. 

The twigs and leaves are much used as fodder in parts of the Thelum 
basin. , 

PICRASMA. , 


Picrasma quas^oides, Senn., Simarubea. 

A large, scrambling shrub or plant of sub-tropical Himalaya, met withij 
from Jamu to Nepal and Bhutan. 

Produces green flowers and small red fruit or dri^ies. The fruit is 
eaten in some parts of the above tracts by natives. The shrub is 
browsed by goats and sheep. 
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PIMPINELLA. 

590 Pimpinella Anisum, Linn,, Uubelufera. 

The Anise seed. 

Vern. — Belati^-radhini. 

This annual of the Carrot family is a native of Europe. 

Sornetimes met with in cultivation in gardens during the cold season; 
introduced feom Euwpe. ■> 

In the Peshawar valley the plant is said to be used as a vegetable, and 
perhMs it is so used in some other parts also. But it is cultivated chiefly 
or its seeds which are officinal and is used in confectionery. From them 
is made the well-known cordial called Aniseed. " 


PINUS. 

5QI 'inus Gerardiana, Wall., Conieeics. 

The Neosa Pine. 

VttXL—Chilgkoea, jalghoea, Afg. ; Chiri, pritu, mirri, galgoja, CmnAB; 

Kaskti, Ravij ChUgoJa, Simla. 

A moderate-sized tree with very thin grey bark ; found in the inner 
dry and arid parts of the North-West and Punjab Himalaya, in isolated 
areas of no great extent, generally between 6,000 and io,ooo feet; also 
on the mountains of North Afghanistan and Kafiristan. The tree is 
valued on account of the cylinder-shaped, almond-like seeds contained in 
the cones. The latter ripen towards the end of October, and the seeds 
are extracted from the unopened cones by heating. 

They are largely eaten by the natives, are stored for winter use, and 
are also sold, in considerable quantities, in the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan tracts, and exported partly to the plains. Besides the 
■local supplies, large quantities are imported into the Punjab from 
Afghanistan ^ 

No statistics are available of the probable annual produce, but the 
following furnishes some data: a full-sized cone yields more than a 
hundred seed; each tree produces from 15 to 25 cones; the seed is sold 
in the Simla bazars rt from 6 to 8 seers per rupee. 

592 P. longifolia, Jioxi. 

Vem.— Naklitar, Aro.;Chil, ekir, drib ckir, Ps.; Anander, Jheluh; 

Dkip, OuDH ; Dhip, sala dkip, Nepal. 

A large tree of Afghanistan, outer North-West Himalaya, ascending 
to 7,500 fet; Sikkim, and Bhutan, ascending to 4,000 feet, though scarce 
above 3,000 feet. 

Dr.'Stwart writes : “In parts of the Jhelum basin, the turpentiny 
seed is at times eaten when food is scarce, but it cannot be a pleasant, 
and is probably not a nutritious, food.” 


PIPER. 

Piper Bette, Linn., Piperaceje 
593 Syn.— Chavica Betlb, Miq. 

Vem. —^P<f», Hind., Eeng. ; Timbula, Sans.) PVttiVpc, Taii.; r»«a/- 
pakoo, 1%l., Pina, nagavela, Bo«l. 

Cultivated throughout India for its leaves. 

The leaves of this plant, together with lime, catechu, and betelnut, 
. ' 140 
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PIPEP. 

and also certain spices, such as cardamoms, nutmegs, and cloves, a»e 
made into little packets called pdn, generally chewed by the natives of 
India; especially after-meals. * 

Pjper nigrum, Linn. 

Black Pepper. 

Vtsm:—Kala-marich,gole-marich,'Qv.no., Hibd.j CAoia, Dec^; Milagu, 

Tam.j Miriyalu,Tv\., t , i 

A climber, extensively cultivated for the sake of* its currant-ljkfe 
berries in South India. 

1 hese berries are at first green, then red,, but on being,^atfiered and 
dried becog»eilack, and as Black Pepper are very commonly used both 
by Natives and Burope^s in food, and to a small extent medicinally. 

White Pepper is the same berry, but divested of its skin by macera¬ 
tion in watqf and subsequent rubbing^ made whiter by chlorine. The 
highest esteemed Pepper comes from the Malabar coast. When left to 
itselB the Pepper-vine attains a height of upwards of 20 feet, but it is 
found convenient to keep it down to 12 feet. They attach themselves to 
rough-bark trees and bear their berries from the time they are 3 till 
they are 7 or 8 years old. 

A large export trade is carried on in Pepper by sea to foreign countries 
The following table will show the extent of the trade during the last 
five years :— 


Official years. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Value in 

Rs. 

1878-79 . 

7.149,323 

12.17,365 

1879-S0. 

3,315,901 

6,42,853 

1880-S1 . 

4,917,548 

10.32,771 

1881-82. 

3,617.634 

8,01,463 

1882-83 . 

9,265411 

2.3,06,721 


« 


Analysis of exportation of Black Pepper from India for the year 
1882-83 


Provinces from which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Countries to which 
^ exported. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Madras .... 
Bombay .... 
Bengal .... 
Sinoh .... 

7.509,919 

1,748,328 

6,244 

920 

France . 

United Kingdom 

Persia . . 

Turkey in Asia . .' 

Arabia . . . . 

Aden .... 
Egypt 

Other countries 

—j— 

6,742,901 

854.075 

461,551 

461,151 

371,648 

217.952 

136,800 

299,333 

Total . 

9,265,^11 

Total , 

• % 

9.265,411 


P, ^Ivaticum, Roxb . 

Vers.— Pdkari . peepul , N. W. Bengal. ^ 

Met with in the mountains on the north-west border of Bengal. 
The natives use this pepper, both green and ripe, in ^eir mshc?. 
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PISUll. I 

PISTACIA. 

(ig(S I Pistacia integerrima, /• L. Stewart, ksKCAsmixasM. 

\tXa.—Kaka, kakkar, kangar, iunga, Pb.j Kakrasinghi, Beng. 

^ A tree with rough bark, met with on the Sulaiman Range, the o 4 ter 
, North-West Himalaya, extending eastward to Kumaun, altitude 6,000 
feet. . » ■ % 

“The leaves arre lopped for fodder,(or buffaloes and camels.” 
(Gamble.\ 

597 P. verk, Linn. 

The Pistachio Nut. 

Vem.— Pista, Beng., Hind., & Bom. 

A small tree of Western Asia and Afghanistan. , . 

Produces the pistachio nut which is oval-shaped and sometimes an 
inch long, but generally not more than half-an-inch. It has a brittle 
shell enclosing the eatable part which is of a greenish color and an agree¬ 
able flavour. It is eaten by all the well-to-do classes. Large quantities 
are imported from Afghanistan into many parts of India as far down as 
Calcutta. It is simply dried like almonds or made into articles of con¬ 
fectionery. 

The exact quantity cannot be ascertained, as the trade returns do not 
specify the nut, but lump it under the head of “ fruits, nuts and vege¬ 
tables.” 

They are supposed to be the nuts sent by Jacab into Egypt. 

PISUM. 

598 Pisum arvense, Linn,, Leguhinosje. 

The Grey or Field Pea. 

\ttSL—Desi-mattar, ckota mattart Hmrt., Beng.j also kalon, kulai batana 
in parts of N. W. P. 

Native of Greece and the Levant, and probably the parent of P. Sa¬ 
tivum. Cultivated ii* many parts of India during the cold weather. 

Produces small, round, compressed, greenish and marbled grains; 
and is by Roxburgh considered to be a variety of the common grass 
field pea, and by Baker in PI. Br, Ind. to be a sub-species. It may be a 
sfb-species of the next (P. sativum). 

It must be, however, carefully distinguished from the Kesari, Lathyrus 
sativus, which is a different species, but to which it bears some resem¬ 
blance ,^th in appearance of,the grain and the mode of cultivation. 
See Lathynyt aativus, also the next. 

Field peas are often, in England, drilled with horse-beans, the mix¬ 
ture being known as Poults, a corruption of Pulse. Pease straw is highly 
esteemed as fodder. 

599 P. sativum, Linn. . 

The CoiQiON Pea. 

Vent. — Uattar, gotr^mattar, N. W. P. ; Harenso, SanS. 

An annual tendril climber, a native of the South of Europe. Culti¬ 
vated in many pbrts of India during the cold weather. If includes the 
‘ white peas known as Cabli and Patnai according as they are large or 
' small. P. eativam is more valuable and prolific than P. arvense. 
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Peas are sown in the North West Provinces and Oudh from the end 
of September to the middle of October on heavy soil at the rate 
of 11’ maunds per acre if of the fine and at j maund ifvf the coarse kind ; 
the cost of production per acre is about Rs. 12-13 for the latter and 
Rs. 17-13 for the former kinds, assuming that the soil is twice watered 
during the whole season. The crop suffers from frost and the ravages of 
caterpillar; the average area sown annuall3r in the thirty temporafily- 
settlcd districts of the North West Province is reported to be a^out 
379.85a acres. The average out-turn is from, 10 to 16 maunds per 
irrigated and from 7 to 8 maunds per unirrigated acre.* The out-tur&M 
chaff (bhusa) is about equal to that of grain. 

This, one of the oldest and most valuable^of cultivated IfgiAies, when 
dried and^lj^, is used for soups, or ground into meal for puddings, &c. 
It contains upuv'acds of pne-seventh more of nourishing matter than is 
found in the same weight of wheaten bread. But it is when young and 
^jeen that jf. is chiefly used by EuropCans, and more especially when in 
the beginning of the season it is scarce and regarded as a vegetable deli* 
cacya 

PITHECOLOBIUM. 

Pithecolobium dulce, Benih., Legumikos.k. 

Manilla Tamarinds. 

Syn. —Mimosa dulcis, Roxh.% Inga dulcis, Willd. 

Vem. — Dakhani-babul, Hind.; KarkapUi, Tam.; Sime hutiase, Kan.; 

Kmayianyeng, BuRM. 

A large tree introduced from Mexico and now cultivated throughout 
India and in large numbers along the railway lines in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Flowers during the cold season in this country, and produces an¬ 
nually in abundance pods 4 to 5 inches in length and ^ inch in breadth 
with six to eight seeds. 

The seeds are half enveloped in a sweet, wholesome and edible, 
whitish pulp contained in a cylindrical, irregularly-swollen pod, curled 
at the top. 

POA. 


Poa annua, Linn., GRAHiNEiK. 

Syn-—P. SUPINA, Sekrad. 

Vtm.—Chirua, N. W. P. 

A very common grass in Europe where it is considered gcMid for 
early pasturage. In India it inhabits the plains "and Himalaya vrithin 
the limits of the Punjab and North-West Provinces. (Dutkie.) 

P. plumosa, Fe/s, &AFrRgroatls pfilmoaa, Link. 

P. pratepsis, Linn. ■ 

Smooth-stalked meadow gkass. 

Syn.—P. ANGUSTiFOLiA, Linn^ 

Found in Tibet, Kashmir, ano the Himalaya. 

Mr. Duthie writes “ In England it is considered to be a good 
fodder grass, and valuable for early hay. In America it is known Ijy 
the name of * Kentucky blue grass, and is much prized for pastures 
and law^s.” ' 

This and the following are r^arded as specially^raluable for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 


POi 


600 


6OZ 


602 


* 43 * 




Met with in the highlands of Western Tibet, 12,000 to 14,000 feet in 
altitude. 

Thrives well in moist and rich soil, and considered a valuable gras, 
'in such soils. 


PODOPHYLLUM. 

(5(u f^'odophvllum emodi, Wall., BERBKRin*. 

Vern.— Papri, ban-kfiri, chijakri, gul-kakru, Pb. 

A stout, erect herb of the inner Himalaya from Sikkinr to Hazara and 
Kashmir, at 0,000 to 14,000 and 6,000 feet. 

Produces handsome red fruits which ripen in September and October 
and are eaten by natives in'^most parts. Europeans consider theiruit 
insipid. 


POLLINIA, 

6q 5 Pollinia eriopoda, Hance, GRAMiNEiE. 

Bankass. 

Syn. — Spodiodogon angostifolius, Trin.-, Andkopogon notopooon 
Nees. 

Vein. — Bhabar, bankas, munji. Hind. 

Inhabits the plains of the Punjab and North-West Provinces, com¬ 
mon also along the Terai, and at low elevations on the hills. (Duthie.) 

Much used for cordage in the Gorakhpur district, also for the con¬ 
struction of swing bridges in the hills. (Duthie) Used as a cattle fodder. 


POLYGONUM. 

606 Polsrgonum molle, Don., Polygonace.®;. 

Vern.— Totnye, patu-swa, Nepal. 

A straggling shri^b extremely common in the hills of Sikkim and 
Bhutan, from 5,000 to' 8,000 feet in altitude. 

The young shoots are pleasantly acid and are eaten like rhubarb. 

607 P. polystachyum, Wall. 

Vem. — AmhStndi, chuchi, tror, Pb. 

A tall tree of the Punjab Himalaya, from 6,000 to i?,ooo feet ir 
altitude.* 

The young leaves are eaten by the natives as a pot-herb. The stalk; 
are eaten ,raw in some places after being peelel. When stewed they are 
a good imitation of rhubarb. 

PONGAMIA. 

(Jog Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos*. 

Vent. — Karanj,p^ar, Hind.; Dalkaramcha, karanja, Beng.; Fonga,TKK. 

. Kanga, Tel.; Thenwian, Burm. 

An erect tree .or climber in the lower Himalavan tract, and plains 
« from the Ravi eastward, also in Bengal, Central and South India, anc 
Burma. Produces during the hot season flowers of a beautiful mixtur 
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of blue, white, and purple, and legumes which ripen during the close of 
the yean From the seed is obtained Foonga Oil 
Cattle are fond of the teavcs. 


POPULUS. 

Populus balsamifera, Linn., Salicineae. 

The Tacamahac. • 

Vem. — Phalsh, makkal, Pb.j Berfa, changma, W. Tibet. 

A large tree of the inner arid Himalaya and Tibet, 8,000 to^4,6oo feet, 
is remarkable/or,its fine foliage and the pleasant balsamic odour of its 
leaves and buds* • , 

The branches are lopped for cattle fodd|r. 

, cHiata, Wall. 

VwtL.—Safeda, phalja, dud-phras,pahari-pipal, Pii.; Garpipal, KuMAUN; 
Chelun, Simla. 

A large tree in the Himalaya from the Indus to IShutan. 

The leaves are used as fodder for goats. 

euphratica, Olivier. 

Himalayan Poplar. 

Vera. — Bahan, Sind., Pb. ; Hodung, Ladak. 

A large tree on the banks of the Indus in Sindh and Punjab, ascend¬ 
ing into Tibet, supposed to be the willow of Psalm 137. 

The leaves are used as fodder for goats and cattle. 


609 


dio 


61I 


PORTULACA. 

ortulaca oleracea, Linn., Portulacae, 5 x 3 

The CoMMdh Purslane. 

Vera.— Loonia, nooniya-shig, Bf.ng., Hind. 

This low, succulent, annual herb is found throughout India, and up to 
5,000 feet in the Himalaya. k 

Often eaten as a pot-herb by the natives, especially in times of scarcity. 

Us young shoots make an excellent salad, and the older ones pot-herb or 
pickle. * 

There are three varieties, the Common Green, the Golden, and the 
large-leaved Golden, grown in gardens. • 

quadrifida, Linn. 5 x3 

Syn,—P. MERIDIONA, VnN. 

Vera.— Nooniya, Ben^. ; Lunak-haksha, Pa.; Pail-kura, Tel. 

An annual, diffuse herb found in the warmer parts of India and on the 
ower Himalaya; common in gardens, chiefly as a weed. 

Used as a vegetable by natives, and considered cooling. 


POTAMOGETON. 

Uunoget09 crispus, Linn., Naiabaces. 

Vera. — SamM, Pb. ; Chdsial, Ladak. 

Found on the Punjhb plains and up to Ladak; common iiuhe latter. 
Used as^fodder and for refining sugar. ' n. 
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615 Potamogetoa gramineus, L. 

Vern.— Jila, eimbil, phus, Pb., Ladak. , 

Also found on parts of riie Punjab plains, and ascends into Ladak. 

^ Used for fodder, also in refining sugar. ^ 

616 P. lucens, L. 

' Vem.— ? 

Conr.Tioli in Kashmir, where large quantifies are used as fodder. 

' POTENTILLA. 

617 Potentilla fruticosa, Linn., Rosacea. • 

Vera.— Spang-jho,men*o, Pb.j Pinjung, penma, Ladak. 

A shrub, with pinnate leaves and yellow flowers, is'found growing in 
bushy places in the temperate and sub-alpinc Himalaya frqpi Kashmir 
eastward to Sikkim, at 8,000 to 16,000feet altitude. Appears in various 
forms, vie., much-branched, robust, erect, or prostrate, l^y, low or tall. 

Its fragrant leaves are in the higher parts of the Chenab basin used as 
a substitute for tea. (Stewart quoting Attch. and Long.) It is browsed by 
sheep. 

618 P. Salessovii, Ste^h. 

Vera.— Show, Ladak. 

A shrub in Lahoul, Spiti, Ladak, and Northern Kashmir. 

Browsed by sheep. 

PREMNA. 

619 Premna integ^olia, Linn., Verbenacea. 

Syn.— P. SERRATIFOLIA, Linn, as in Robx. FI. Ind. Ill JJ; [ spikosa, 
Roxb. 

Vera. — ArnifHwD. t Bhut-bhiravi, Beng.j Gantari, Oudh; Bakarcha, 
Garwahl; Nepal; Afunnay, Tam.; Tel.; Cham- 

ari. Mar. 

A small tree in Northern India, from Oudh eastward, also in South 
India, Tenasserim, and the Andaman Islands. 

In parts of Intfia the leaves are used for feeding cattle. 

630 P.latifoUa, Poxb. 

Vtcn.—Ginen, NEPAL; Michapgong, Lepcha; Gondhona, Uriva; Pedda- 
nella-kwa, Tel. 

A small tree in the sub-Himalayan tract from Kumaun eastwards, 
and Sou^hern India. ‘ 

The leaves have a pretty strong, not ur',pleasant smell, and are eaten 
by the natives in curries, especially in SouthTndia. They are also some¬ 
times given as fodder to cattle. 

‘ PRI^JSEPIA. 

621 , Prinsepia utilis, Rosacea. 

Vera.— Bhekai, bekkra, karanga. Hind.; Gurinda, Hazara; Tatua, pkul- 
wara,jinti, Chenab; Bekling, Kanawar. 

A thorny snrub, from Hazara to Bhutan, between S,ooo and g,ooc 
feet, also in Khdsi hills. 

The(_il yielded by the fruit is used in food and for burning. 
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PROSOPIS. 

Prosopis dulds, LEGUKuiosa. 63R. 

. Algakoba of Paray. 

\ lwaL .— Algoraha . 

Introduce from America into Madras, where they are now known 
as ^Tamarinds,’ and planted along railway lines. • 

Its sweetish, succulent pMs, from 2o to 24 inches long, euunnuB uuudc 
seeds embedded in white pulp, are largely used for feeding cattle, 

P. elandulosa, Yon. 623 

The “ Mes^xjit or A2.goraba of Texas." 

A native of the mountain r^ions of western Texas. Produces pods 
the interior of which is filled with a sweet pulp. 

The sweet mucilage of the pod, by fermentation and boiling, makes a 
not unplAsant drink. The seeds or beans, powdered and mixed with 
vater, toms a paste, which, on being dried in the sun, makes an article of 
ood, and keeps for a considerable time. 

pubescens, B/A. 62^ 

Screw bean, or screw mesquit or the Tornillo. 

This produces the true Mesquit bean of the Texas, and is being ex» 
lerimentato cultivated in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. It is a 
lative of Texas and New Mexico. 

The beans or pods are screw-shaped, and borne in abundance; they 
ipenat all times of the year, and contain much saccharine and nutritious 
natter. From this matter molasses is made by boiling. 

The screw-like form of its pods gpves it its name Tornillo or Screw 
3 ean. 

The nods form an important article of food to the natives, and are 
argely aevoured by cattle. Great caution is required in their use as 
.odder for horses. • 

, spicigera, Z»««. ^ 

Syn.—A denanthera aculbata, Jloxi . ** 

Vera.— Jhand , kkar , Ps.; Kandi , tamada , sami , ^nD} Ktdjra , Rajput- 
ANA; Semru , hamra , Guz.; Shami , Bbno.j Perttmit , jambu ,' TiM . 

A moderate-sized tree in the north and south dry zones of India; 
the Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, Bundelkhand, and Dpkkan. • 

The pods ’ ripen before and during the rains, and contain, when 
scarcely ripe, a considerable quantity of a sweetish, farinaceous substance, 
which has the flavour of that of the carob J:ree, and is largely coq^umed 
as food in the Punjab, Gi^ra^ and the Deccan; in some garts by all 
classes, in others only by th* poor and in times of scarcity. 

It is eaten in difierentfways : green or dry; raw and alone; boiled 
with salt, onions and ghi and eaten with bread, or mixed with dahi. The 
pods are also sometimes used as fodder for camels, cattle, and goats. 


PRUNUS. 

runus am3rgdalus, Baillon., Rosacea. 
j The Ai^ond Tree. 

Syn.— Aiiyqdalus communis, WOXd. 

Vera.— Badam. 

Cultivated in Afghanistan, Persia, Kashmir, and the PufijaR 
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The almond tree seldom exceeds 15 feet in height, but by being 
grafted on' the plum, it attains to a height of 20 to 30 feet, with a trunk 
from 8 to 10 inches in diameter. • 

Sweet almonds are llhgley used as dessert and in confectionery, and 
are also eaten by the well-to-do natives. The part eaten are tie two 
seed lobes or kernel, which is nutty and sweet. Bitter almonds, a 
distinct variety, yield prussic acid and an oil. 

Considerable.quantities of almond are imported from Afghanistan 
into>q(lia, and reach so far down as Calcutta. 

627 Pruftusarmeniaca« 

The Apricot, Mishhusk or ‘Moon of the rAiTHFUi.'. 

Vem, —Jnrd-aru hari, gardalu, shirax, kush, Ho.; Khuhani, chiari, tard 

dlu. Hind. , 

A moderately sized tree, wild and cultivated in the Himalaya of the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces. 

The fruit is largely eaten by all classes, fresh or dried, but chiefly 
fresh, and sometimes in preserve by Europeans. 

Sometime they are pressed together and rolled out into thin sheets or 
' moons’, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, like to a Blacksmith’s apron. 

From Afghanistan large cuantities of the dried fruit are imported 
into India, and distributed by trade far into the plains till Calcutta. 

They are believed to be tire ‘‘ Apples” of the English Bible. 

628 P. Avium, Linn. 

Sweet Cherry. 

Vem.—G,v«'s. 

Cultivated in theN. W. Himalaya up to 8,000 feet, and almost n.atur.a- 
liscd. 

Flowers in April-May, and the fruit ripens in June. The h'uropcan ' 
varieties introduced have not succeeded in these hills owing to the effect j 
of the heavy rain on the young fruit. (Atkinson.) 

^ P. Cerasus, Linn. 

Wild Cherry. 

Vem. Pers. ; Aeraiya, Arad. , 

Cultivated in the Himalaya of the Punjab and North-West Provinces! 
up to 8,000 feet in altitude. ’l 

The fruit is eaten by all classes; those of the wild variety being used 
“ only by the poorer class of natives. j 

630 P. communis, Puds. 

'* The Plum. 

Var. domestica. 

Vem.— Alutha, olchi, shaft dlu, Pb., yio/xyo baddm, Laddkhi badam, 

Almora. 

Cultivated from Garhwal to Kashmir in the Western Himalaya. 

The fruit when ripe is large^yellow, sweet, and juicy. Eaten by all 
classes and muf?h esteemed. 

631 Var. Inidtitia. 

The Bokhara Plum. i 

Vera.- Alu-Bokhdrd, Hind., Bom., Pers. ; Alpo-gadda-paoham, Tam. j 

Found in the western temperate Himalaya; cultivated or indigen-j 
ous from Garhwal to Kashmir, altitude 5,000 to 7,000 feet. j 

The Bukhara plum is met with in a dry state in the Indian bazars^ 
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A chatni is generally prepared from it and much relished by the 
natives. 

Prunus Padus, Linn. • 

The Bird Cherry. 

* V^m.— Jamana, Hind. ; Likk-arm, Nepal; Paras, kalakat, »ambu, dudla,^ 
Pb. ; Hlo sa hlot-king, Lepcha. 

•A moderJte-sized tree in the Himalaya, from the Indus to Sikkim. 
Produces an acid fruit, or drupe, of the size of a^arge p^. 

?. persica, Benth. & Hook. 

The Peach. 

Syn.—A m'^dXlijp persica, Linn. 

Vem. — Aru, aoT, Pb. ; (rkwareshtai, Afg. ; ShUflali, Pers. 

Commonly ^Itivated everywhere throiljjhout the Himalaya and in 
Uppci Burma. 

Hate* by all classes. The nectarine is a form of this. 


, psqfA- 


632 


633 


?. prostrata, La bit I. 634 

A small shrub in the arid parts of the western temperate Himalaya 
from the Sutlej westwards. 

Produces a small berry, red-purple flesh, scarcely eatable, though 
juicy. 


*. Puddum, Bo.xb. 635 

Vem. — Paddam, Hind.; Chamuiri, amalgack, Pb.; Kongki, Lepcha. 

Wild in the Himalaya, from the Indus to Assam and Khdsia hill.s. 

Produces an oblong berry with scanty yellow or reddish acid pulp. 


PSIDIUM. 

^sidium Gusrava, Baddi, Mvetace.e. 

The GuavJ Tree. 

Vem.— Amrut, amriid, HiND. & N. W. P. ; Peyara, geeiabu, Beng. ; Peru, 
Bom.; Nepal ; Mndburiam, Ass. ; Segapu,TAK.i yama, coya, 

Tel.; Malaka brng,P\ 5 Bts. ^ 

A small, evergreen tree, of 15 to 20 feet in height; introduced from 
America, now widely cultivated, from the eastern tracts of the Punjab 
to Bengal, Central and Southern India, and>in some parts semi-wild. 

There are two varieties : one, pyiifermn, Linn, is pear-shaped; tke 
other pomiferom, Linn., is round or ovoid. The latter ‘is generally pink 
inside, and the former white, but the colour is not constant, both being 
sometimes irrespectively white or pink, yhe better cultivated tr|ies pro¬ 
duce excellent fruit, with %Viin bright yellow rind, filled wj^h a pulpy 
yellowish, creamlike or redllesh, which has a pleasantly acid-sweet flavour. 

The fruit is very cominon, and is universally eaten by all classes. 
The natives generally eat it in its natural ripe state. Europeans eat it 
so, as well as made into stew or the well-known “ Guava jelly ” or 
“ Guava cheese.” 

PSORALEA. 

^soralea plicata, Deiile, Leguhinosa. 

Vem.— takhtmal, Pb. 

A low, much-branched shrub in the arid plains of the Punjab. 

Camels are fond of it. . 
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PTERIS. 

Pteris equilina, Linn ,, Graminxs. 

Bsakx or BracRrk. 

Vera.—Aa/iAosA, Mtti, Umgar, dio, Pb. 

A fern, abundant in the Punjab Himalaya. 

1 The underground running stems rhizome produce numerous v.-inged 
herl]ace^s stem* called " fronds, ” varying in height from 3 to 6 feet. 
The underground stems contain a quantity of mucilage and starch, which, 
orj. being prepared by washing and pounding and mixed with meal, make 
breaden times of scardty. Even in England attempts have been made 
to use it as food. Dr, Clark considered it a wholescftne table vegetable 
when young and blanched like asparagus, but'it is rather astringent. 
The fronds, in quite a yoqng state, are eaten at times cooked as a pot¬ 
herb, and are juicy, though rather insipid. “ 

ptercx:arpus. 

639 Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminosjs. 

Gum Kino. 

VtSa.—Bija, bijasar, Hind.j Vengai, Tam.; Feddagi, Tei.; Beebla, 
asin. Bom. 

A large tree of Central and South India, found in the forests of Cey¬ 
lon and ml parts of the Madras Peninsula, extending north to the Raj- 
mehal hills in Behar. Often cultivated in gardens. 

The leaves are the favorite food of cattle and goats, and are much in 
demand. 

Ptychotis Alowan, Z>C.; also P. coptica, DC. See Canim coptienmj 
Bentk ., Umbklufkkae. 

PUERARIA. 

640 Puetariatubax)sa, i 9 G., Leguminosm. 

Syn.— Hedysarum tuberosum, Roxb. 

Vtm.—Siali„badar, bUH,pona, Hind.; Dari,gtimodi, Tel. 

A climber in the tropical zone of the Western Himalaya, in the 
Western GhAts, and in Orissa. Produces during the hot season bright 
blue flowers, and pendulous, pointed, compressed legumes. 

The roots are very large and tuberous. They are eaten, said to be 
sweet, and are exported to the plains. [Stewart.) 

A 

PUNICA. 

641 Punica Granatum, Linn ., Lythracem. 

The Pomegranate ; Grenades, Fr .; Granats, Ger . 

'Vem.—Anar,.darivt, Hind. ; Dalim, Beng., Kumaun ; Anar-kajhur, Dec., 
Mad-alaich-ckedi, Tam.; Danimma.ektttu, Tel.; Shajratur-rumman 
Arab. ; DaroAAtff-nar, Pers.; jTAaW, Burm. 

A small tree cultivated in most parts of India and Burma; wild in the 
north-western regions of the Himalaya and Sulaiman Range. 

The fruit is'peculiar,in its being composed of tw'O whor^ of carpels, one 
placed above the other, the lower consisting of 3 or 4 and the upper rf 
from 5 to,,yp carpels. The seeds also have a pellucid, pulpy coating. The 
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fruit is universally eaten and is much esteemed.* It is of different qualities' 
and in the Lower Provinces of Bengal it is inferior to its congener ol 
the North-West and hilly regions. The best kinds are produced still further' 
west in Afghanistan, and large quantities of it are imported thence into 
most parts of India. The fruit, usually'about as^large as a full-sized apple, 
with a hard rind of a brown yellowish color, keeps for a long time. A 
pleasant cooling sherbet is made from the pulp, which is appreciated bynl' 
who have lirank it, and is highly esteemed by certain classes of natives. 


t 

PUTRANJIVA. 

Putranjiva {toxbui^hii, Wall., EupHORB^fcEa. 

Syn. — NAoeiaiPuTRAjijivA, Koxb. 

Vem. — Putdjan, Pb.;^ ^ia putaiJoH'^uti, \putra-jiva. Hind.; KarupaUt 
• Tah.^ Kadrajuvi,'YKL,’, Toukyap,KveLH. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree, with pendant branches; found in 
the siAi-Himalayan tract from the Chenab eastward, in Oudh, Bengal, 
Burma, and South India; and chiefly distinguished by the fruit which is 
always one seeded. 

The leaves are lopped for fodder. 


PYRULARIA. 

Pyrularia edulis, A. DC., Santalace.®, 

Vem. — Amphi, Nepal ; Saphyi, Lepcha. 

A small, thorny tree of Nepal, Sikkim and the Khasia hills. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

PYRUS. 

Pyrus baccata^ Linn., Rosace*. 

Vem. — Ban-mehal, gmillam. Hind. ; Lin, li-mar, lliijo, Pb. Himalaya. 

A small tree found in the Himalaya from the Indus to Bhutan, 
6,000 to 10,000 feet in altitude, and on the Khdsia hills 6,000 feet. 
Produces a small, very sour fruit, of a red or scarlet colour, with the 
true apple flavour. 

Eaten by the natives of the tracts where it grows. 

P. communis, Linn. 

The common Pear. 

Vem. — Naspati, nai, Pb.; Tang, nak, sunieint, naspate, Pb. Hills; 
• Amrud, Kashmir. , ^ 

A small, thorny tree*Wd in Kashmir, and cultivated ir^the Himalaya. 
The fruit, which 13 the common pear, is generally hard, but not 
unpleasant to the taste, and is largely eaten, especially by the natives. 
Europeans generally make it into preserve or stew. 

The liquor, known as Perry, is the fermented juice of pears. 

P. kumaoni, Dene. 

Vem. — Dada, cUtana, makaul, ban-pala, gun, polos, Pb. ^ 

Confined to the western regions of the Himalaya, from Kashmir to 
Kumaun. | 

Produces a small fruit of very indifferent tasft. Eaten genpr.allv 
half rotten by the poorer natives. 
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P3rrus lanata, Don. 

Vera. — Doda, maila, morphal, Pb. j Galion, mauli. Hind. 

A moderate-sized tree in the Himalaya, from" the Indus to Bhutan. 

Produces a large fruit, which is eaten half rotten by the natives, 

Malus, Linn. 

, Apple. , 

Vern.— Seo, Hind.; Sku, chunt, palu, ifo, Pb. ; A’hi/im, Ladak ; Shetna, 
Avg.p * *' 

• ' A tree djjparently wfld in the North-West and Punjab Himalaya and 
Westean Tibet; cultivated in the Lower Himalaya, Punjab, Sind, and 
Central India. Produce.? a fruit which is indifferent in .^he plains, but 
improves in the Himalaya, and is very pleasant, ^specially when cul¬ 
tivated, though still inferior to the English dnd American Apple. 

In Tibet and Afghanistan the fruit is really good, and large 
quantities are imported from the latter country into various parts of the 
Punjab. Recently attempts have been made with considerable access in 
introducing the English apple tree into parts of the Himalaya, such as 
Mussourie, Ranikhet, Simla, &c., and already the supply of fruit from 
this source is rapidly increa-sing in those parts. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir some years ago made attempts at making 
cyder in his territories, but no marked results were apparently obtained. 

P. Pashia, Dam. 

Sya.—P. VARIOLOSA, Wall. 

Vern. — Mekal, mol, Hind.; Passi, Nepal; Z>c, Lepcha; Tanjp, keint, 
thindar, shegul, pB. 

A moderate-sized tree of the outer Himalaya, from Kashmir to 
Bhutan, also in the Khisia hills. 

Sometimes cultivated in the Himal.iya. The fruit is dark yellow- 
brown, scurfy, covered with rai.sed while spots. U is eatable when over¬ 
ripe, and natives eat it in this stale and when half rotten. 

P. vestita, Wall. 

Vern. — Maylull, gikor, Nepal; Singio, Riuttia. 

A deciduous tree of the Eastern Him.alaya, between 8,000 and 10,000 
feet. ( 

Fruit is edible. 

QUERCUS. 

Quercus dilitata, Lind)., Citpixifer®. 

Vern.— Satt, barackar, parungi, choriiy maruy karshy Pb.; MorUykilonj^ 
Kmshay N, W, P. * ' 

A large tree in the Sulaiman Range and^Vorth-west regions of the 
Himalaya, at 7,000 to 9,000 feet in altitude. 

The leaves are severely lopped for fodder for sheep and goats. 


652 Q. Ilex, Linn. 

The HoLLY-LeAVE*D Oak ; the Evf,rgreen or Holm Oak. 
Vem.— Charrei, serei, balit, Afg.; Chir, keharsu, di, yiru, heru, ban, Pb. 
A middle-sized tree or large bush, met with in Europe and on the 
Himalaya, and discovered by Dr, Watt as far east as Manipui^ 

The leaves wifnout prickles are used for winter fodder, for which 
purpose they are stored. The acorns are eaten in France. 
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Quercus incana, Roxb. 

Vern.— Vari\ rhin^rinj,han,V'a. 

A large tree of the lower Himalayan ranges from the Indus to 
Nepal, the commonest of all the North \wst Himalayan Oaks. 

• The acorns are eaten by monkeys and bears. 
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lanuginosa, Ihn. , dSi 

Vern.— RanJ, rat-bat^, Kumaun ; Banga, Nee^i.. 

A large tree apparently limited in its area of growfh tit’ Naini <rSI 
and a few other places in Kumaun. 

The leaves are used as fodder. 

* . 

Q. semicarpifdlisf, Smith. 

Vem - Barchar, ireu, iarsku, sattj, gn.; Ghesi, iasru, Nepal. 

A large ti%e of Afghanistan and the Himalaya from the North-West ; 
to Nc^al and Bhutan. 

The lea>’es of this are used as fodder, for v. hich purpose they are also 
stored in winter. 


RANDIA. 

Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiacka. 656 

Vem — Mainphal, manyil, karhar, arar. Hind.; Mindla, mandkolla, Bb.-, 

Maidal, amuii, Nepal ; Panji, Lepcha; Pativa, Uriya; Madu-iarray, 

Tam.; Manda, Tel.; Kare, Kan. 

A small, thorny shrub, common on the Himalaya, from the Chenab, 
eastward. Produces, like other species of this genus, highly fragrant 
flowers, and round, smooth berries, which when ripe are yellow, and contain 
.a large quantity of a firm, fleshy pulp. 

The fruit or berry is i-oasted and eaten by the natives. 

R. uliginosa, t / C ., Rubiace*. 657 

Syn. —Po.soauERiA Uliginosa, Roxb. 

Vera — Piralo, Beng.; Pindalu, panar, paniah, katul. Hind.; Maidal, 

Nepal ; Pendra, URiVAy Tdatil,ponder, Gond ; Kanrio, Panch Meiials ; 

Nalaika, Tel.; Wagata,'V\u. •, Karo, Kan.; Panelra, pindra. Mar.; 
Mhaniben, UuRM. 

A small tree of the sub-Himalayars tracts, Oudh, Bengal, Central 
and South India, and Burma. Common in moist places ; produces^large, 
white, fragrant flowers generally in the beginniug of the hot season. 

The fruit, of the size and shape of a hen’s egg, and olive-grey in colour, 
centals a large ouantibv of hard, dry^ulp, which is eaten by the natives. 


RANUNCULUS. 

Ranunculus sceleratus, Linm, RANUNWLA^iE. 

An herbaceous annual found on river banks in Bengal and Northern 
India, in marshes of Peshawar, and warm valleys of the Himalaya, jft 
appears in the cold season and remains till the rains. 

The ikhabitants of Wallachia use it as a vegemble when boiled,*a 
remarkable fact, when it is remembered that it is poisonous, and a power¬ 
ful vesicant when uncooked. . 
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Raphanus satiyus, Linn ., Cruciferjk. 

The Radish, . 

. VeriL—^»/a, Beng.; Hind,; Mooluia, Skus. 

An annual herb of the cabbage family, unknown in its wild state, bwt 
is*cultivated, here and there, throughout the plains of India andfin the 
Mils up to 16,000 feet in the Himalaya. It is a cold weather crop in the 
plains, hnd grows nearly all the year round in the hills and mountains. 

•There ar6..senaral va?ieties grown in India ;*the large, long, pale-pink; 
trie small, lohgish, pale-pink; and the small, round, bright red. The last 
is raised*gei]erally in gardens with selected seeds. 

The two first are the* more common and are universa^y eaten by all 
classes of natives, either in their natural state or coqke^ in curry. The 
second, when young and tender, and the last, ahe eaten by Europeans. 

The plump and still young and green pods are used for nickling, alpne 
or with other vegetables, and are regarded a fair substitute tor capers. 

There seems some difference of opinion as to the origin of thn culti¬ 
vated plant. Bentham thinks it may possibly have come from the Bri¬ 
tish wild plant R. Raphanistram, Linn.: others that its home is in China 
and India. The English radish is so utterly different from the coarse 
plant met with in India that it would seem as if the most natural expla¬ 
nation would be that the European Radish had been derived from 
R. Raphanistrom and the Indian species from an Indian and Chinese 
indigenous wild plant now apparently lost. The Indian radish is almost 
warm, temperate or tropical in its habit instead of temperate. It is 
often perennial and may be transplanted from one field to another, 
yielding its seed in the second year. The root grows to an enormous 
size, sometimes a« large as a man’s leg, rising partly above ground like 
a stem. It is pale red or white coloured without the pleasant pungency 
of the English plant. It is eaten cooked or raw, and the seeds yield 
an oil used in cooki ng. 

Var.—Candatus. 

Vtra.—MugTa. , 

This extraordinary form is cultivated in the Punjab and in Northern 
and Western India on account of its pods, which are used as a vegetable. 
The younger Linnseus is said to have obtained this plant from Java, 
but the vernacular namg given by him “^ongri ” so closely corresponds 
with the Hindustani name "Mugra,” and this again with the other 
Indian names for the Radish proper as to point forcibly to the idea that if 
obtained from Java it was mokt probably originally an importation into 
Java*from India. Mr. Baden-Powell in \\\s Punjab Products, ■pa.ge 260, 
states that the seeds Sell in the Punjab for Rs. 2 per seer, a price which shows 
how highly the plant is prized. He adds: “Thenatives have an idea that 
this plant *is only R. sativus, subjected to a p^aliar treatment, 9*0., by 
being taken up and having all its roots cut cloltk round and then replant¬ 
ed.” There seems little doubt of the origin ofRhis plant from the same 
stock as the ordinary Indian radish, but the habit of removing the tap root 
as a vegetable and replanting the stock for the production of seed is quite 
common with the poorer classes. The rat-tail-like pods of Caudatus are 
* eaten either boiled or pigkled. • 

REPTONIA. 

Rcptonia buzifolia, A . DC ., Myrsine®. 

Vern.— Gurguga, Pb. ; Garar, Afg. , 

• The only species known of this genus is a small tree in the Salt Range 
and on the Trans-Indus hills. 
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The rounded, black edible drupes, of th^size of marbles, are collerte^ 
in April and eaten by the natives; but are very poor to European taste. 
The’fruit is mainly occupied.by the seed, which is nc* eaten. ' 

RHAMNUS. 

•Rhamnas persicus, Boiss., Rhamne.®. 

Buckthorn. . 

Venj. —Kuiai, jalidar, kuchni, Pb. 

A shrub common in the Salt Range and the Trans-IndiK tracts and 
in the temcerate Himalaya. • * 

Produce^ s^all, black fruit, said to be sweet, but to affect the head if 
eaten in excess. (Dr. Stewart.) 

• 

RHAZYA. 

Rhazya stricta, Dene., Apocynace®. 

Veni. — Sunwar, Hind.; Vena, gandera, Pb.; Sehur, semtr, Sind. 

A small shrub, abundant in *he Trans-Indus tracts, and sparse in the 
Salt Range. 

Its leaves, which are very bitter, are used for fodder for goats after 
steeping for some days. (Dr. Stewart.) In Sind the natives use them in 
the preparation of cool drinks in the hot weather. 

RHEUM. 

Rheum Emodi, Wall, Polygonace®. 

Turkey Rhvuarb. 

Mein.—PeucMni, Brno.; DbIu, Hind.; Chuiial, bambash, atsu, arise, 
chukri, rawAsh, names m the Punjab Himalaya and in Afghanistan. 

A shruff frequent in parts of the Punjab Himalaya. 

The stalks are eaten by the natives either boiled with water, or in 
their natural state pounded and mixed with salt and pepper; they are 
also dried, stored and eaten with other food, and sometimes they are 
made into preserves. • 

A poisonous principle of greater or lesser intensity is said to perv'ade 
the whole of the germs, and many cattle—goats—are said to die yearly in 
Sikkim from eating the leaves of R. Cinatarinum. As bearing on food, 
it may be mentioned that the leaves of R. Arboseum, yield such a quan¬ 
tity of honey that the ground becomes wet under the plants. 

RHIZOPHORA. 

Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk., Rhizophore®. 

The Mangrove Tree. 

Syn.—R. Mangle, Linn. * 

Vern. — Bhara, Beng.; Kama, Sind; Vpao-poma, Tel.; Byu, Burm.; 
Bairada, And. ^ 

A large shrub or tree generally met with in the tidal shores and cijeeks 
of rivets m India, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 

The fruit is said to be sweet and edible, and the juice to be made 
into a kind of light-wine. Salt is also extracted from its aerial roots. 
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RHODODENDRON. 

% 

kS Rhododendron arboreum, Sm., Ericacea. 

^ . Syn.—R. puNicEUM, Roxh. ' 

Vern. — Chan, arddival, mandal, ckiu, bras, burans, Pb. ; Srus, Kdmaun )' 
Bhorans, lal-guras, Nepal ; Etok, Bhutia, Lepcha ; Billi, poomdram, 
NilgirIS. c 

A trefe, 25 feet high^ of Nepal and the outer Himalaya, at 3,000 to 
ClfSioo feet in attitude; the hills of Southern India, of Karenni in Burma, 
and Ceylon. 

The ffowys have a sweetish-sour taste, are commonly eaten by the hill 
tribes, and are made into preserve by the higher classes andfEuropeans. 

57 R. Nobile. 

Vtm.—Chuka. <1 

Dr. Hooker, describes this plant as upwards of a yard high and 
forming conical lowers of the most delicate straw-colored, shining, icmi- 
transparent, concave imbricating bracts, the large, bright, glossy, shining, 
green radical leaves with red. 

The natives eat the pleasantly acid stems. 

RHODOMYRTUS. 

58 Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, Myrtace^. 

Hill Goo.sf.bkrky. 

Syn—M vrtus tomentosa. Ait. 

Vem.—? 

A shrub much resembling the common myrtle, found in the higher 
mountains of South India. 

Produies small, dark-purple berries which have fleshy, sweet, 
aromatic pulps, and arc eaten when ripe either raw or made into a jam 
called “ tliaontz.” 

RHUS. 

69 Rhus semi-alata, Murray, Anacardiace;e. 

Syn. —R. buckiamelR, Roxb.-, R. javanica, Linn. ; R. Amela, Don. 

Vem .— Tatri, titri, chechar, arkhar, arkol, kakri, didla, mansh, kulasking, 
Pb. ; Rnshtu, SliTLEj; Dakhmila, daswila, N. W. P.; \Bakkiamela, 
bhagmili, Nepal; Tukhril, Lepcha. 

A Small tree met wjth in the outer Himalaya from the Indus to Assam 
(up to 7,000 feet in altitude) and the Khasi hills (up to 5,000 feet). 
Produces numerous, pale j'ellowish green flowers, and small drupes 
(the size of F. pea) of a greenish white color or red when ripe. • 

The drupes,* or berries, are covered with a^sjnall quantity of pulp 
which has a sharp, acid taste, and is eaten by the Neplilese and the Lepenas; 

, and from it is prepared’a wax called Omlu in Nepal. (Gamble.) 

RIBES. 

’IJO Ribes gflaclale, Wall., Sarieragacex. 

Vem.— Robhay, Bhutia., Xukuluya, kaXakalaya, HiKD. 

A small shrub in tbe Himalaya, from Kashmir to Bhutan. 

Yields a sour unpalatable fruit of no value. H. Strachey found it 
near Nabhi in By ins where it is very abundant, and yields a fruit de- 
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scribed by him "as small and insipid.”* 
and the fruit ripens in Septcmber-October. 


The flowers appear in may, 
(Atkinson.) 



Ribes GrossulaHa*, Linn. ^ 

The rough or hairy Gooseberry. 
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• Vem. — Pilsa, kansi, teita, Lahoul. 

Aewild shrub frequently met with in ^the higher altitudes ef the 
Himalaya, from Kumaun to Kashmir. * • 

Produces a small', very sour fruit, hardly ever ^aten even hjj the 
natives. ' 

The gooseberries cultivated in the plains of India are ^*ry palatable, 
and arcg largely grown tor consumption either raw or in preserves. 

H. Sfraqhey records having found it at Tala kuwa in Byans in 
September, and proiwunces it worthless. The European cultivated varie- 
tie.s hav5 been introduced, but doaiot thrive nor bear freely.” (Atkin¬ 
son.) 


R. nig^m, Linn. (ft 

Black Currant. 

"Vem. — Papar, Komaun; Jrluradh, nabar, mandri, beli, ^hdktekas. Pb. 

Confined to the Himalayan tracts from Kunawar to Kashmir. 

The fruit is very like the cultivated black currant, and very fair eating, 

(Dr. Ste-Mart.) The flowers appear in July and the fruit ripens m 
August-September. Major Garstin states that the fruit is quite as 
large and as palatable as the cultivated variety. (Atkinsoni) 

By cultivation the fruit has been greatly improved ; and is largely 
used as a cooling desert fruit as well as for tarts, preserves, wines, &c. 


R. rubrum, /./«». 

Red CuRK.t <t. 

Vem.— Nian^ka, I.AHOUL5 Dak, rade, aus, hadar, wara, manr, Pb. 

Met wWi in the Himalaya from Kumaun to Kashmir,at 8,oooto 12,000 
feet in altitude. 

The fruit, according to Stewart, is acid and nearly worthless, but 
Aitchison calls it a sweetish acid. It might by cultivation be made as 
useful as tfie above, as it is in Europe. , 


RICINUS. 

• 

Ricinus communis, Linn., EupKORBiACEis. 

* CASTOR-oiL^or Palma Christi. 

Vem.— Arend; rendi, reri, bhatreri. Hind, j Reri bhe^nda, Bbng. j Eranda, 
Sans.; Amadum, Tel; Kyetsu, Burm. 

Grown almost everywhere in India, usually as a field border, com¬ 
monly on the border of cotton and sugarcane fields, sometimes on iso¬ 
lated patches of a few square^yards near dwelling-houses and used aj a 
support for the creeping bean known*as kim. But the areas are not 
as a rule large in any one province. 

The oil expressed from the seeds is in certain places usejl for 
culinary purposes. The seeds are also put into curries. Its leave^ are 
rclishAd by cattle, and is said to be coming into^epute as food for a spe¬ 
cies of silKworm. 

Set Oils and Oilseeds. 
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RODETIA. 

^5 Rodetia Amherstiana, Moq., Auarantacea. 

• Vent. — Bilga, Koti. ' 

A large, straggling shrub of the north-west regions of the Hima,laya, 
ttiso in Burma. 

Produces bright crimson berries which are eaten by the natives. The 
natives also eat the young shoots fried in ghee. - 

ROSA. 

175 Rosa macrophylla, Lindl., Rosaces. 

• Vera. — Gulab, ban-gulab. Hind.; Tikjik, aikiari, breri, Pb. 

A thorny, pink-flowered shrub, common in the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Sikkim. , 

The fruit is said to be eaten. 

Note. — Rose water is largely drunk by the natives of Calcutta in ordinary water 
and also in aerated water, made in large qualities from other species chiefly as perfu¬ 
mery. 

377 R. Webbiana, Wall. 

Vtsa.^Kantian, shamali, Pb.; Chua, Lahoul; Sia, Ladak, Spiti. 

An erect, pink-flowered shrub of the arid tracts of the inner Hima¬ 
laya. 

The fruit is eaten. 

ROSMARINUS, 

378 Rosmarinus officinalis, Linn, LABuxEiE. 

Rosemary 

’Vtm.—Ukleet-ul-JUbul, hasalban-achnr, Arab. 

A native of South Europe and of Asia Minor. 

Cultivated chiefly as a perfume; it is also used as a conserve, and li- 
q[ueur is made from it. Mentioned by Birdwood in the list of Spices and 
Condiments. 

RUBIA. 

C79 Rubia tinctorum, Linn., Rubiace*. 

-The European Madder. 

Diagnostic characters,.—Leaves subsessile, 4 to 6 in a whorl, elliptic or lanceo¬ 
late, penni-nerved-, 2-4 by i-ii in., acuminate, margins and nerves beneath 
prickly. ^ , 

Cultivated in Kashmir, Sind {Flora of British \ndia), and distributed 
wild or cultivated to Afghanistan and westward to'Spain. 

This plant will be found noticed more fully in the section relating to 
“ Dyes.” Here it may be noted that the leaves and herbage are used 
in some parts of Sind as fodder for camels and other animals. 

RUBUS. 

58 o Rubus biflorus, Ham., Rosace*. 

'Versu—Akhreri, kpntauc/i, barer, akhe, dker, Pb. 

A strong, rambling shrub of the temperate Himalaya, from Sirmur 
to BhuUn, in altitude 7,000 to g,ooo feet. 
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Produces white flowers, and roundish, succulent fruit of a goldien 
yellow colour. • 

Rubusellipticus,*-S'mV/^. 68i 

Sya.— R. FLAVUS, ffam.; R. rotondifolius. Wall. 

• Vem.— Aiki, kunachi, guracha, pukana, Pb. ; Esar, kisalu, Kum^un; 

&cali, Nepal; Kaskgem, Lepcha. ^ 

A tan bush of temperate and sub-tropical •Himalaya, frop Sirmur, 
altitude 2,000 to |7,ooo feet, to Sikkim, altitude 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and 
Bhutan; also in Khiisia Hills, altitude 4,000 to5,000 feA, Burma, VfeSt- , 
ern Ghits and Ceylon. ^ 

“ The fruit is yellow and with the flavour of the raspberry; it is com¬ 
monly eatA asid made into preserves in the Himalaya, and is certainly 
one of the beSt dt the wild fruits of India.” {Gamble.) 

Rr fruticosQs, Linn. 682 

• The Blackberry or Bramble. 

Vera .— Ankri, alish, kanachi, chench, pakhdna, Pb. 

A shrub with arched stems, in the temperate regions of the Hima- 
Hya from Miirrcc to Jamu. 

Produces pink flowers, and many small, black, fleshy fruits. They ar< 
edible. 


R. Idaens. 

The Faspberry. 

This cane-stemmed shrub of the Rose family is a native of Britain 
and most parts of temp- ate Europe, and is also found in the Sikkim Hi¬ 
malaya, 

The natives eat the fruit in its wild ;tate; and Europeans cultivate it 
in gardens as a dessert fruil anil for jams, jellies, [cooling drink and rasp, 
berry vinegar. The fruit thus used consists of numerous little acheaia 
embedded in ^ulp and forming a compound fruit. 

R. lasiocarpus, Smi/k. 

Ytta.—Gunacha, tulouck, stiti,galka, Pb. ; Kalamar, kala-kisalu, Kumaun ; 
Kandiari, kkarmuck, Kashmir; Kata, aselu, Nepal; Kajutalam 
Lepcha. » 

A large, rambling, veiy variable plant in the Himalaya (temperate 
2one) from Murrec to Sikkim, also in.the KhAsi Hills, southern tracts of 
the Western Ghdts (high zone), and Burma. Comprises several varieties. 

The flowers are generally deep pink ; the fruits are numerou.f, dry or 
fleshy, of a red or orange colour. Gamble says that the fruit has a 
glaucous, blue-black ^olor, is small, and of good flavour. 

R. iineatus, Reinw.*- 

Yar. I.—Angnstifolia. 

„ 3 .— Glabrior. 

Ytxa.—Gempe aselu, Nepal. 

A strong, sub-erect herb of/he Sikkiti] Himalaya. 

Fruit red and edible. 
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R. moluccanus, Linn. 

Ytfn.—Bipemkanta, Nepal. ; Sufok-Ji, Lepcha. 

A ^ide-spreading plant common in many parts in the north-east 
Himalaya, Assam and Khasi Hills, South India and Burma. 

Produces red edible fruits. 
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687 Rubus nireus, Wall. 

« ytnu—Ka^ga, Sutlej, 

A large, rambling bush along the Himalaya in' the temperate Hima¬ 
laya, from Kashmir to Bhutzn at elevation of 6,oao to 10,000 feet in the 
west and 5,000 to 11,500 feet in the east. There are apparently maay 
/arieties. • 

Fruit large or smaJI, roundish, dry or fleshy. 

688 R.'^utans, 

Vtou-? 

A thin bush met with'in Garhwal and Kumaun,at S,0( j to 10,000 feet 
in altitude. 

Produces fruit of few scarlet drupes. 


689 R. paniculatus, Smiih. 

Syn. — R. TiLiACEus, Sm. 

Vent.— Kala~akhi, Kangra; Anchu, kala hisalu. Hind.; Numing rik, 
Lepcha. 

_ A very rambling climber common in the temperate Himalaya from 
Raj.iori to Sikkim, also in the Khasia Hills. 

Produces white flowers, and many large, round, black drupes. 
Stewart says the fruit is not much prized. 

690 R. puipureus, Bunge. 

Found in the western temperate zone of the Himalaya and the Tibet- 
an region. 

produces round red fruit. 

691 R. rosaefolius, Smiik. 

A small shrub found in the Himalaya from Kumaun to Sikkim, in the 
Khasia Hills and in the hills of Burma. 

Has a large, red, edible fruit, which is sold in the bazar in Darjeeling. 


RUMEX. 

^92 Rumex hastatus, Don., Polygonacex. 

Vem. — Kketimal, ami, amla, amlora, Pb. 

A shrtib or under-shrub, common in the. -.lorth-western regions of 
the Himalayan tracts, 3,500 to 9,000 feet in altitude. 

The leaves have a pleasant acid taste, and are eaten raw as Sorre' 

693 R. vesicarius, Linn. 

Sorrel. 

Ytm,— ChHapdlai, ckuia-palang, N. W. P, j Kata-mita, saluni, trmaia, 
Pb. 

Common in the Trans-Indus and Sait Range tracts of the Punjab, up 
to 3,000 feet in altitude. 

It hp a more pleasant taste than the last, and is eaten raw and also 
as a pot-herb.;, ^ 

tfin 
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Ramex Wallichil, Meisn. 

Syn.—R. Acoi’bs.'^aiA. ^ 

Vera. — Bun-palung, Bknc. ; yool-palum, H\wd, i yungli-palak, aagukei 
• obul, hula. Pi). - 

ftimmon in many places throiig'hout North India on the plains, amJi 
jn the hilif up to I2,<kio feet in altitude. • • 

The letives arc used as> a pot-herb, and are reckoned ci^ilinn;. 
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SACCHARUM. 

Sac^arum (^aliculatum, lioxb., Gk.vaun£;e. 695 

Vtra.—Kans, Hind., Bj'.no. 

A {tferennial, stately jjrass from 8 to 12 feet in height; the culms are 
about as thick as a comm m ratan, filled with pith; the leaves arc from 5 
to 7 feet long, semi-cylind ic, not thicker than a pack-thread, |■''ound in 
Bengal, North-West Pnjvinces and Oudh, and in the Himalayas. In 
Bci gal Roxburgh s;iys it s found in most thickets where the soil is rich, 
and flowers in August anl September. 

y\s a n.atcrial for p.ipe'-making it deserves attention. 

Browsed by cattle fi') 


S. fuscum, 696 

Syn,— “Rkiochkys s ki’sca, Trhi, 

Vern.— Kilut or tiUuk, ; Khuri orpaiee~khori, Ueng. 

This is smaller than the preceding grass, being 5 to 8 feet high, as 
thick as the little finger ; the '-aves are about 3 or 4 feet long and 2 
inchcsjbroad. Inhabits damp places over Bengal, slrelthes along the b-anks 
of the Ganges, a»d is met with in Kashmir up to 3,000 feet. In Bengal it 
flowers during the rainy season. 

The natives rrake their pens of the culms of this and other species, and 
use it for screens and light fences. {Ro\-h.) 

Browsed by cattle when young and tender (?) 


S. officinarum, /-*«• 697 

Thk Sugarcane. 

Vera.— Jkh, ikhari, ukh, ukhari, N. W. P. and OUDH ; Nai-t.hakar, Peks. ; 

./A, ik, ak, kis/iiar,hiiX>poori and kuiiuna (the p.ilc varieties), tajouli (the 
red), Beng. ; Ikshr, rusala (the ^e),pooiutra, kangig-uku (the red). 

Sans. ; Cherukoo-bodi, Tel. 

A strong cane-stemmed grass from 8 to 12 feet high producing a 
large feathery plume of flowers, found wild and cultivated throughout 
tropical and sub-tropical Asia, and the Islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. It is cultivated for its su^ar, which, is its expressed juice and 
which by boiling by other processes and becomes cryltalised as browi» sugar. 

On being refined it is frequently moulded into loaf or lump sugar. The un- , 
crystalised is call gurh, treacle, or molasses. From the scum and rough ' 
portions of the latter, rum is manufactured by distillation. The sugar is ' 
probably theiBweet cane of Jeremiah, VI. 20. • , 

There arc several varieties of sugarcane cultivated in India, some 
being grown entirely for the manufacture of sugar, others for eating raw. 

The latter ore, as a rule, thicker, softer, and more juicy the for<ner. 
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The total ansa under sugarcane in India is estimated to be approxi¬ 
mately acres, ofwhich the Punjab ovms. acres, the 

North-West Provinces and ©udh 950,000 acres, Bengal acres. Central 
Provinces acres, the remaining provinces (Madras, Bombay, Berar, 
Assam) aggregating acres. , ' 

It jias been estima/ed that in 1876 about 2,140,000 tons of sugar had 
been manufactured fr,om the sugar-cane all over the world. As the culti- 
f/ation of the*cane extends westwards from India and China, its native 
place, the exports from India naturally diminishes, as represented by the 
figures £948,582 in 1854, £716,857 in 1864, and £281,743 in 1874. 

The sugar-cane season comprises nearly a twelvempnth. The land 
chosen is usu-illy a good loam or light clay, manured. The leafy ends 
of the preceding season’s canes are cut off oi* the whole cane is chopped 
into pieces so as in any case t6 include two nodes or joints, and these, to 
the number of about 20,000 per acre, are planted in furfows in January 
and February. The land is irrigated occasionally from this time to the 
commencement of the rains. The harvest begins in the beginning of 
December, and the cutting and crushing of the canes and boiling of the 
juice are carried on till January and February. Excepting the few mills 
under European management the crushing and boiling are performed by 
primitive and therefore rude processes. The average outturn per cent of 
cane in the North-West Provinces is stated by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller 
to be as follows : 100 of canes=5o of juice=i8'o of gurh -1-17'5 of shukr, 
-1-I9-5 of rah\ the rab gives 13 putri +6 5 shira j the shira gives 6-5 chini 
-f 6*5 shira. 

The average cost of growing an acre of cane in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces is stated to be Rs. 62-13 J average outturn of gurh per acre is 
about 30 maunds and costs Rs. 1-6 per maund. 

The following statistics of the trade in sugar are taken from the Reports 
on the inland trade of the different provinces and on the trade by sea. 

The Punj.ab received from other Indian Provinces in 1881-82, refined 
sugar 2,29,355 maunds and unrefined 10,18,158 m.aunds. The supplies 
came chiefly from the North-West Provinces and Oudh (refined 1,08,001 
maunds, unrefined 967,791 maunds) and in smaller quantities from Sindh. 
The Punjab exported to other Indian Provinces, refined sugar 22,161 
maunds and unrefined 2,53,990 maunds; the bulk of the exports went to 
Rajputana and a small proportion to Sindh. 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh received of refined sugar 1,85,522 
maunds and of unrefined 2,20,026 maunds in 1882-83; the bulk of the sup¬ 
plies came from Bengal exclusive of Calcutta (refined 1,63,474 maunefs, 
unrefined 1,93,324"^maunds), with small quantities from various other parts, 
in the case of refined sugar chiefly from Bombay port (10,696 maunds) and 
of unrefined from Calcutta (11,124 maunds). 'riie North-West, Provinces 
and Oudh Exported of refined sugar 268,726" maunds and of unrefined 
23,78,081 maunds. The exports went chiefly— 


^ • ( 

Refined, in 
Mds. 

Unrefined, in 
Mds. 

To Rajputana ....... 

„ Punjab (mcluding Delhi City) 

1,09,501 

9,76.38s 

71.444 

9,86,083 

„ Centra! Provinces a . . • 

34.4OX 

, a,ii.i 43 

,, Southern Indiu. 

4 ' ,649 

4 1,94.36s 


wi.‘h much smaller quantities to Bengal, to Calcutta and to Bombay port. 
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Bengal receives* very little sugar from other provinces, the total of 
refined fn iSSi-Sa being only 8,576 maunds and of •unrefined 4,378 
maunds, and these caflne'almost wholly from the North-West Provinces. 

The exports of sugar from Bengal on tHfe other hand were consider¬ 
able, thus— 


To North-West Provinces and Oudh 
„ ^Central Provinces . 

„ Bombay .... 

,, Kajptana .... 

,, Punjab .... 

„ Assam .... 


Refined, in 
Mds. 

• 

• \ 

Unrefined, in 

Mds. 

Of wliich 
from 
Calcutta, 
reiin^ and 
unrefined, 
in Mds. 

i,<xw)i4 

85.911 

12,618 

33,206 

98,341 

403 

4,977 

1,08,051 

72 

12,455 

89,514 

6,510 

10,321 

12,357 

5,535 

11,272 

2.643 


2,33.145 

3,97.417 

35.137 


For the other provinces trustworthy figures of the inland trade are 
not available- 

By sea to other countries, India exports the following quantities of 
sugar :— 


Presidency from which exported. 

• 

Refined or 
cr^'-stailiscd 
sugar, 

Cwts. 

Unrefined 
sugar, VIM., 
molasses or gur, 
Cwts. 

Bengal ....... 

Bombay. 

Sindh ....... 

Madras. 

British Burma. 

Total 

Total value, Rs. . 

85.953 

11.993 

20 
13.290 
. 14 

79,445 

6,356 

463 

1,119,930 

1,230 

111,274 

13,01,331 ■ 

1,207,424 • 

67,86,428 


» . _ 

The exports have largely increased during the past five years as the 
allowing figures for 1878-79 will show:— 



Cwts. 

Rs. 

Refined sugar ...... 

51,04! 

6 , 96 , 792 ' 

Unrefined sugar. 

228,713 

13,46,808 


• • 

• Figures are those of 1881-82, hence probably discrepancy in exports to North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, as comoared with the imports into those Provinces (roid 
Bengal. , 
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The cxporte proceed to the following countries (the figures are those 
of 1882-83) 


Country to which exported. 

Refined sugar, 
Cwts. 

Unrefined sugar, 
Cwts. 

ft 

tTnIted Kingdom. 

: : : : 

Arabia. 

Other countries (Australia, France, Persia, 
the Straits, Aden, Siam, Turkey in Asia, &c) 

Total 

78.7*4 

14,827 
10,264 j 

■■ 7.459 

• 

>.o53.*76 

132,692 

9,210 

6.884 

5.362 

111.274 

1,207.424* 


693 Saccharum procerum, Ro.xb. 

Vem, — Teng, Keng. 

A perennial grass from 10 to 20 feet high, erect; culms straight 
filled with insipid pith j leaves 3 to 5 feet long, tapering to a long fine point; 
sheaths bearded round the mouth. Native of Bengal, also found in 
Kangra and Kherce Pass. 

Roxburgh says it is by far the most beautiful of the genus he met 
with, and that it comes nearest in appearance to S. offldnarum, but is 
taller and much more elegant. “ The seeds or culms,” he adds, “ are 
lon^, strong and straight, and employed by the natives for screens, and 
vanous other economical purposes.” 

699 S. Sara, Roxb, 

"Vera.—Sara, shiir, Beng. ; Sarpat, sara, munj sariar, shur. Hind. ; 

Cundra, shura, Tel. and Sans. 

A grass common in the plains of the North-West Provinces and 
Punjab 8 to 12 feet high ; leaves flat, narrow, 4 to 8 feet long ; culms 
perennial, erect, from 6 to 16 feet high, thick as the little finger, strong; 
sheaths from 12 to 18 inches long ; flowers late in the rainy season. 

It is stated that' the tops, just before flowering, form a good fodder 
for milk, and that in South Punjab the delicate pith contained in the up¬ 
per part of the stem is eaten by the poor. 

« 

700 S. spontaneum, Linn. 

Vera.- Kash, Beng.; Kans, kafara, kosa.kus. Hind.; Rdlu-gaddi, Tel.; 

'• Khan, kahu, Sind. ; Kahi, inns, Pu.; Kasha, Sans. 

Commdn in Bengal, the sub-Himabyan IVact and Bundelkhand. 

Roxburgh says this grass ‘‘ grows on the banks of rivers, in hedges, 
moist, uncultivated land; in a good .soil it is frequently from 10 to 15 feet 
and on high, in a poorer soil from 5 to 10.” Duthie describes it as “ a. 
troublesome grass and difficult to eradicate on account of its deeply pene¬ 
trating roots.” Th“ cul.nsare ann lal, erect, leafy, round; leaves sheaUiing, 
remarkably long and narrow but firm. 

This grass is so co.arse that cattle do not eat it; it is, however, given 
when young as fodder to buff.aloes. It is used for thatching and matting; 
the culms ser\-e to make the native pens. 

In Bundelknand it has encroached upon large areas of’arable land, and 
persistent efforts have recently been made with some success by the Pro- 
vincial Cbpaftmcnt of Agriculture to eradicate it and reclaim the land. 
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SACCOPETALUIil. 

Saccop^alum tonien^osum, Hook.f. & T. T., kdt^Kcv.s.. j yoi 

Syn.— UVARIA TOMENTOSA, Wiltd. , 

Veni.— Kama, karri. Hind.; Hoorn, Bom.; Chilkadudu, Tel,; Thosia, 

, Gond. 0 

A larg^tree in Oudh and Gorakhpur, Behar, Central India and th» 
Western Ghdts. Blossoms during the hot se^on and produces oval 
berries. 

The leaves are used as fodder. 


SAGERETIA. 

Sageretia Brandr^hiafla, At/ck., Rhamne*. 

• Vera,— Qanger, goher, Pn. ; Maimumf, Afg. 

A ';rrubb\’ shrub abundant in the Sulaimn and Salt Ranges, and 
occurs the extreme north-west parts of the Hiu’alnya. 

Produces a small black fruit, of the size of a small pea, sweet, and 
pleasant e.ating when fresh; it is well known in the bazars of PesKawar and 
Afghanistan, and is much eaten by Afghans and by the natives of the 
frontier districts. 

S. oppositifolia, Brongn. 

Vera.— Kanak, gidardak, drange, girthan, Pb. ; Aglaia, KtIMAUN. 

A large shrub in the north-western parts of the Himalaya, from 
Pcshaw.ar to Nepal, also in Southern India from Konkan southwards. 

Produces a small, black, suc-ulent, sweetish fruit, which is eaten by the 
natives. 

S. theezans, Brongn. 

The Tia of thk Chinese. , 

Vent.— Drangie, ankol, karur, pliomphli, kanda, brinkol, katrain, thum, ' 
Pb. ; Ofrgola, Simla. 

A shrub of the Salt and Sulaiman Ranges (altitude 2,000 to 8,000 feet) 
and of Western Himalaya from Kashmir to Simla (altitude 3,o<x) to 8,000 
feet). 

The fruit is small, round, dark-brown, sweet and sui rulcnt, and is ex¬ 
tensively eaten. The leaves are said to be used is a substitute for tea. 


702 ■ 


703 


704 


SALIX. 

Salix alba, Linn., Salicine^. 

Tjie White or Buntingdon AyiLLow. 

•yem.— Bis,yir,chSngma,malchang,kharmala,V^, ’ ^ 

A large tree cultivated in the Western Himalay.a. Useful timber 
from which cricket bats are m.ade. 

The branches arc severely lopped, and used as fodder. The young shoots 
and bark of the larger trees are removed bv hand and used as fodder. 

S. daphnoides, Fi 7 /. 705 

Vem.— Bed, bidiii, betsa, bashal, Pb.; Kiir, Kashmir; Changma, West 
Tibet; Richang, Lahoul. • 

A shrub of the North-West Himalaya, both on the outer r.anges and, 
in the innei*arid tract. (Gamble.) • 

The branches and leaves are used for cattle fodder. * 
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707 ■Salk eiegans, Wall, Koch. 

The Weeping Willow, 

Syn.—S. Babylonica. 

Vem.— Bail, bhains, Simla. 

A small shrub of the Himalaya from Lahoul to Nepal, in altitudes 
1 ranging from 1,500 to 7,000 feet. 

The leaves and twigs are used for fodder for cattle and goats. 

'1 ( 

708 S. tetrasperma, Roxh. 

VeA.— Pani-iama„ Beno.j Baiski, bed, bent. Hind.; Burun, Sans.; 
Lttila, bains, bilsa, N. W. P. and Oudh ; Bis, bitsa, ^td’, bakshel, safedar, 
ifldAa, Pb. ; ifA», Ass.; GarO; T^alunj, McAa, BoM.; Niranji, 

Kan.; Momaiha, Burm. 

A middle-sized tree on ' river banks and moist places throughout 
India, ascending the Himalayan valleys up to 6,000 feet. 

The leaves are lopped and given to cattle as fodder. 


SALSOLA. 

S ^lsnla indlca, Willd. See Snoeda indica, Moq., Chenopodace^. 


SALVADORA. 

709 Salwadora oleoidesi Linn., Salvadoracej:. 

Vem.—Kabbar, jhar, diar,jal, vani jhal, ughai, koku. Hind., Pb., Tam. ; 
Piltt, Mar. 

A large, evergreen shrub of the Punjab and Sindh, often forming the 
greater part of the vegetation of the desert, and ascending the Trans- 
Indus hills and Salt Range to 3.000 to 24,000 feet in altitude. Flowers 
in April and its fruit ripens at the beginning of the hot weather. 
The fruit “is sweetish and is largely eaten by the natives, large 
numbers of whom go out to collect it in the season; and so much do 
they depend on it tfiat Coldstream states that a bad crop is reckoned 
as a calWity * • * and that in Mozaffurgarh the fruit is often dried 
for future use, and has then much the appearance and flavour of 
CKirants.” (Z)r. Stewart.) 

The leaves serve as fodder for camels. 

710 S. persi^, Qaran. 

* Syn.—S. INDICA, Wight; S. Wightiana, Planch.; Cissus arborba, 

Forsk.; Embelia grossularia. Pet*. 

Vem, — Jit, kauri van, haurijaX, chottvan, Pb. ; ya/, N. W. P. ; Kabar, 
khoridjhar, Sind. ; Pedda.maraga'iiienki, Tel. ; Opa, ughai, Tam. 

A small thick-stemmed, soft, wooded tree, wild in many of the drier 
parts of India, es., Punjab, Sind, kajputana, North-Western Provinces, 
Guzerat, Konkan.and the Circars. Produces flowersand verysmall black 
red juicy currant-like berries, having a strong aromatic smeU, and pun¬ 
gent taste like mustard or garden cresses. 

The shoots and leaves are pungent, and are eaten as salad and 
given as fodder to camels. 
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SALVIA. 

Salvia Moorcroftiana, Wall., Labiatj:. 

Vtsn..—Kiliflirr?,sholri,thut, halu, gurgumna, lapkra, papra, Pb. 
Common in the North-west Punjab plhins Salt Range, and Himalaya 
up to 9,000 feet. 

*rhe stalks are in some parts peeled and eaten, and have a mawtish 
_ sweet ta?tc. 

S. pumila, Benlh. 

Vem. —Tukhm malanga, Pb. 

A small olant common in western Punjab. 

Browseabjf goats and sheep. 


SAPINDUS. 

Sapindus attenuatus, Wall, Sapindace.®. 

Vem. — Lai koi-pura, Sylhet j Sir-hutungrhir, LepchA ; Achatta, Nepal. 

A "ihrub of Eastern Himalaj.t and Assam, extending to Eastern 
bengal. Produces small red flowers, and red or dark purple fruit of the 
size of an olive. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives in Sylhet. 

S. Mukorrossi, Gaerln. 

Vem. — Ritha, dodan, kar.mar. Hind.; Reno. 

Cultivated throughout North-West India and Bengal. 

The only part of this saponaceous tree which can be noted under 
the section of “ Food ” are the leaves, which are given to cattle as 
fodder. 


SAURAUJA. 

Sauravj^ napaulensis, DC., Ternstrcemiaceje. 

Vera. — Gogitta, goganda. Hind.; Gogen, Nepal; Kasur, Lepcha. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Himalaya from Bhutan toGarhwal, also 
in the temperate Khasia Hills. Produces pink»flowers, and green, mealy 
inside, sweet, edible fruit. 

The leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. 


, SCHLEICHERA. 

• ^ 

Schleichera trijuga,* WUid, Sapindacex. 

The Lac Tree or Koosumbia. 

Vem. — Kosum, gausam. Hind.; Bom.; Rusam, VniVAj'Pdvd, pi, 

pilachi, zolim-buriki, Tam.; Pusku, may, roafanga, Tel.; Gyoben, 
BURM.; Cong, conghas, Cingh. 

A large, deciduous tree of tke sub-Himalavan tract, from the Sutlej* 
eastward. Central and South India, and Burma. Flowers in February 
and ripens its fruit in May, 

The fruit contmns a whitish pulp which is of a pleasant sub-acid taMe, 
is much Ijjced during the hot, dry weather, and is often eaten by the na¬ 
tives. 
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SCIRPUS. 

717 Scirpus Kysoof, Roxh., Ctperacej;. 

VeiB.— Kasurio, Hind, ; Kesur, iesuri, Beng, j Kasemia, Sans, j Kaserti, 
dila, Pb. ■ 

A weed common on the borders of lakes and ponds of fresh water hi 
riengal; grows in Northern India. * 

* The tuberous roots-are eaten raw by the natives. Dr. Stuart, in Ijis 
Punjab Plants, Linn, as common in marshes and 

I when fresh a < fair forage. 

SCOPOLIA. 

Scopolia prsealta, Dunal. See Physochlaina .praalta. Hook. 
SOIANACE-K. 

SCUtELLARIA. 

Scutellaria linearis, Bcntk., Labiat.®. 

* Vern.— Mastiara, Pb. 

Not uncommon in the Salt Range and Jhelam b.nsin to 4,000 feet. 

In the Salt Range the plant is eaten, iilthough very biller. 

SECURINEGA. 

Securinega Leucopyrus, Midi-Arg., EirpnoRBiArE®. 

719 Vem.— Harthn, aindha, N.-W. P.j Knkuii, refkei, Pn. ; Prra finstawanr, 

Akg.; A'lVafi, Sind. ; Challa mantu, C. P.; Nkpac. 

A large shrub or small tree of the outer HimaLiya, ascending to 5,000 
feet throughout India and Burma. 

The fruit is eaten. 

720 S. obovata, Mull. 

Syn.—P hvllanthus retusus & virosus, Poxh.-, Cicc;\ obovata, Kvrx. 
Vem. — Dalmr, dhani,/;hari,gmala, darim. Hind.; Iklibi, Lepcha; Kodarsi 
Mar.; A'l/rrAi, Gond; Yae-chhtya, Burm. 

A small tree of the Sulaiman range and outer and sub-Mimalayan 
tracts, extending to Eastern Bengal, Central and South India, and 
Burma. 

Produces small round, pure while, smooth, succulent berries in abun¬ 
dance. 

F,dible? 

SEMECARPUS. 

I 

721 Semecarpus Anacardium, Ltnn. f., Anacardiace®. 

The Marking-nut Tree. 

Vem.— Bhela bhila'ma, bheyla. Hind.; Bhcla, bhelaiuki, Beng.; Shaing, 
Tam. ; ^iri, nela-fedi, Tel.; Chyai beng. Burn. 

Sub-Himalayan tnict from the Sutlej eastward to Assam and Chitt.”- 
gong, but not to Burmti; ascending ,3',soo feet. Produces dull greenish 
yellow flowers from M.ay to August, and ripens in January and February. 

The yellow fleshy cup which surrounds the seed is roasted in ashes, and 
eaten by the natives. 

The seeds, called Malacca-beans or Marsh-nuts, are also (fitten. They 
are supposed to stimulate the mental powers and especially tlie memory. 
I(i8 , 
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SESAMUM. 

Sesamum indicum,.Z;>;«., Pedaline*. 

GiNGEtLY*or Sesame oil; Benne OIL, Huile de Sesame,//'/ 
Sesamol, (ler. * 

Van.~Mithd frl,irishna-t/l. Hind.; 7V7, fill, Beng.j Tila,?iKiiS.-, R6g%ane' 
Junjad, Pers.; Duhn, Arab.; Gingili, SoI'TH Ind.; Nal lenney, yellmo' 
Theddie, Tam.; Manchi-nine noovonloo, 1%L.; Bdrik-tel, Dec.; Hnan> 
Burm. , 

This annual herb is commonly cultivated in India (wflcrc it is in'fiig;e- 
nous) in nearly every tropical country. 4 

“ rhc.'u are two varieties, the bl.-ick-seeded and the whHe-seeded; the 
former beinjr gfncrally known as til, and the latter as Hit. Til ripens 
rather later thaui Uli, antj is more commonly grown mixed with high crops 
such asjuor, while HU does best when mixed with cotton. Tilt oil is prefer- 
^d ot the tu’o for human consumption.”* [Messrs. DuHiie nnd Fuller.) 

The oil Is extracted by simple pressure in a ■ -ooden mill of a very primi¬ 
tive fcind, worked by a bullock which is driven by a man or boy seated on 
the revolving beam. 

Till oil is not only used for human consumption as other oil, but is also 
employed in sweetmeat m.aking an-J in adulterating ghi, also cKcasionally 
fc. lighting, and for anointing the body. For this last purpose it is some¬ 
times scented by keeping the seeds between alternate layers of strong- 
scented flowers, before the oil is pressed out: in its scented stale the oil is 
called phulel and fetches Rs. 160 per maund. The seeds are also made 
into sweetmeats which are eaten by the natives. 

The oil bears a strong 1'-semblance to olive oil; and for it it is fre¬ 
quently substituted, and with it it is frequently adulterated. 

The oil cake (or residue remaining after the oil is extracted) is used 
as cattle food, and in some parts of the country it is much prized as such. 
In times ot drought and scarcity it is even used as human food by the 
poorer classes. 

The figures available for the areas under HI and HU cultivation are 
very incomplete, and no distinction is made in the returns between the 
two varieties, ^oth being reported under the name of Hl\r\ North, and 
gingclly in South India. 

In the North-Western Provinces til is grown as a sole crop in the 
districts lying under the Himalaj'as where its area is annually about 6,310 
acres, and in the districts of Bundelkhand where the area is 148,^1 
acres. In the other parts of the Provinces it is almost universally grown 
to a greater or less extent in fields of juar, bajra and cotton, more in the 
westejn than in eastern parts. 

The sowing is performed at the commencement of the rains, generally 
in light soil (in Bundelkhand the light yellowish soil); the seed is sown 
broaijcast when mixed with other crops, otherwise in paralld lines. The 
crop IS liable to damrjgcs from ill-timed rain; the outturn fn the North- 
Western Provinces varies from 25 to 60 seers of seed to Die acre when the 
crop is sown with juar or cotton, to 4 to 6 maunds when grown alone. 

The dry stocks, after the harvest, are used for fuel. 

SESBANIA, 

Sesbania zgyptiaca, Pers., Leguminos/e. 

Syn.—diSCHYNOMENE SESBAN, Linn. 

Vem.— Jait, jhinjan, janjhan, IIiND.; yayaw/i, Bknc..; Saori, Bkraji ; 
Shemar, Dec.; Suiminfn, Tel.; Yaythagyee, Bi^m. 

A soft-wooded shrub of short duration cultivated in many p.arls of the 
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. plains of India from the Himalayas to Ceylon, and in Burma. Produces 
■ pale yellow flowers, more or less tinged with deep-red, and long, weak 
• legumes or pods. 

The leaves and branches are lopped for cattle fodder. 

72^ Sesbania grandiBora, Perl. 

t Syn.—^SCHYNOMENK GRANDIFLORA, Roxb.} AGATI GRANDIFLORi^ DesS. 

*' Vem. — Basna, Hind.j Buka, bak, Beng.; Agati, Tam. ■ Tel.; 

Poukpan, Burm. • 

, A short-lived, soffl-wooded tree,cultivated in South India, Burma, and 
in the Ganges Doab {Gamble), generally near villages. Produces large, 
handsolne, pink, or white flowers, tinged with red, and long narrow pods. 

The leaves, flowers, and tender pods are eaten in curry by all closes 
of natives. Cattle also eat the leaves and tender parts. 

. i. j 

SETARIA. 

725 Setaria glauca, Beauv., Gramine^. 

Syn. —Panicum glaucum, Linn. 

Vem. — Bhandra, bhandri, dissi, N. W. P. & Pb. 

Very common both in the plains and on the hills. Very variable as 
to the size of the spikes and their colour; a small variety is common on 
dry ground. 

^ S. italica, EuniA. 

* German or Italian Millet 

Syn,— Panicum italicum, Linn. 

Vem. — Kakun, kangri, kauni, tangan, kukni, N. W. P. and OuuH; 

Kungu, Sans. 

China, Japan, and the Indian ArchipeLigo are mentioned as probably 
the countries in which this plant originated and whence it spread. (De- 
Canilolle.) Duthie says it is supposed to have originated in India and 
New Holland. 

It alias millet is extensively cultivated in India both./n the plains and 
on the hills up to 6,500 feet. It is sown in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh on good village lands at the commencement of the 
rains to an extent which is reported to be over 14,000 acres, and is reaped 
in September with an outturn of 34 to 5 maunds of seed per acre. A 
second crop may be had from the same ground between September and 
the end of January. It is, however, more commonly grown as a sub- 
or^nate crop than by itself. When thus understood the above-stated 
areu is much below the truth. In the Punjab it is found wild'or culti¬ 
vated in parts of the Himalayan region. 

There are two varieties—one straw yellow and the other reddish 
yellow. 

The grai i is much esteemed as an article of human food in some 
parts of the country and is eaten in the form of cakes and porridge in 
the North-West Provinces. In the Madras Presidency it is valued as 
an excellent material for making pastry. At Chenab the leaves are 
used as a pot-herb. Boiled with milk, it forms a light and pleasant 
meal for invalids. The Brahmins spacially estMm it. It is also grown 
as food for cage birds, and for feeding poultry in the Punjab and North- 
West Provinces. 

When ripe the ears only are plucked, the straw being afterwards cut 
' for fodder. As fodder the straw is not very nourishing: it is given to 
goats in parts of t'le Punjab Himalaya. * 
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Setaria verticillata, Beauv. 

Syn.— Panicum verticillata, 

"Vtxa.—Kootta chirchitta, burdunni, N. W. P.; Dord-byara, Hind.; Chich- 

Found on the plains and hills 91 the Punjab and North-West 
Provinces, and ascends the Himalaya up to 6,500 feet in Naini Tal^alsit 
fdlind in Nepal. Delights in a rich soil in out of the way corners whjre 
there S rubbish. {Roxburgh.) • , 

Cattle eat it when young, that is, before thc^flower spikes are formed; 
the seeds are eaten by small birds. {Duthte.) 



SHOREA. 

Shorea robusta, Gcerln., DipXERocARPEi. 

Thk Sal Tree. * * 

Vem •— S<tl, snla, sdlma, snkhu, HiND. ; Sdi?f3, NrpaI^ Teturl, LepCHA; 

Bnhal, Gako; Koroh, OuDH; Sard, rinjal, C. P.; Giigal, Tel. 

A tall, sparsely-branched, deciduous tree, often so crowded and gre¬ 
garious as to have long, straight stems, growing to a height of too feet, 
••ith "nly a terminal tuft of branches. One of the most v^!uable timber 
trees of India. 

'I'he seed ripens at the commencement of the rains, and is the means 
of reproduction. Sonthals, however, especially in times of scarcity, collect 
the seed and eat it, by roasting it and mixing it with the flowers of the 
Mahua tree (Bassia latifolia) : which see. 
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SIDEROXYLON. 

Sideroxjrlon tomentosum, Boxb., Sapotaceai. 

Syn.—S. ELONcoic'ss, Hedd. 

Vem.—Pala, Tam. 

A tree oemmon in the Western GhUts from the Konkan southwards. 
The fruit is made into pickles and curries. 

Sinapis juncea, Linn. See Brassica juncea, LL F. T., CRUCiFERiK. 

Sinapis ramosai Roxh. See Brassica juncea* 
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SIZYGIUM. 

Suygium jambolanum, DC., Myrtaceje. 739 

j Vem.— Jaman,^am, jamun. Hind ; ifafaVam, Beng. ; Chamhu, Garo. ; 

Jamu, Ass.4 Uavat, «avo? Tam.; Naaodu, nairurf, Tel.; Jane- 
bool. Bom.; Thab-gai-pyoo, Bukm. 

A tree found wild or in cultivation all over India. 

The fruit is astringent, but is eaten by the natives, who also eat the 
kernels in times of famine. 

SKIMMLA 

Skimmia Laureola, Hook. /., Rutaceai. 

Vt!ta.— Ner,baru, Pb.; Nehar, gurl pata, KvuKvnChumlani, tiBPM. j 
^imbumyok, Lepcha. * 

An aromatic shrub of the Himalaya froifl the west to Bhutan, 
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.5,000 to 11,000 feet in altitude, also in the Khisia Hills, in altitude 
■ 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

• The leaves ase eaten in curries by the hill people. 

• ^ 

Soja hispida, Manck., LEouMjNosiE. 

Cultivated in India for its seeds or beans which are m.-ide into sauCQ 
called soy, used both in Asia and Europe for flavouring dishes, specially 
beef, and believed to help digestion. 


SOLANUM. 

733 Solanum coAguIans, Forsk., SoLANACEa;. 

Syn.—S. SANCTUM, Linn. 

, Vern. — Maraghine, hart manhdri, tingi, Pb. 

A plant resembling M. MelOngtna, met with in the Punjab and Sinejh. 

The fruit is, in some places, eaten by the natives, either fresh or in 
pickles. 

734 S. gracilipes, Detu. 

"Vein. — Hovta, marghi-pal, kandiari, pilak, valur. Pa. 

A thorny under-shrub of Western India, in Punjab and Sindh. 

It produces a small fruit which is eaten by the natives. 

It IS not known w'fld in India. A. DC. says it is a native of Asia, not 
America, and Sendtner, 1. c., fixes its origin in Arabia. As an escape 
from cultiv.alion it becomes often intensely prickly. (FI. Br. hid.) 

735 S. melongena, Linn. 

Egg-plant or Brinjal. 

Syn.— S. iNCANiiM, Linn.I S. esculentum, Dunal-, S. zeilanicum. Scop.; 

S. LONGUM, Roxb. 

Vern. — Begoon, kooli-begoon.Tit.ita.-, Baigun, HiKO.i Wang-kai,Tm.. 

More or less common throughout India, generally in cultivation. 

There are many v.arietics distinguishable by the colour of the fruit: 
thus—deep purple, white, 8cc. The white ones are more rare and are 
supposed to be more tender and pulpy, but this is probably a mere ide.a. 

Brinjals are much eaten in curry by all classes of natives, and are sold 
in every bazar. 


“They .are used in different ways : (a) made into curries, either with 
potatoes, or shrimps, or both; (b) roasted under hot ashes .and made 
into a bhartha by being mashed and seasoned with salt, onions, chillies 
and lime-juice or mustard oil; (c) cut into slices and fried in oil; 
(d) when ,young and tender they are pickled With mustard oil, rhillies, 
salt, &c.” (Mr^ L. Liotard.) '■ 

736 S. nigrum, Linn. 

, Syiw— S. RUBRUM, Miller. 

Vem.— Kamhei, kachmach, mako, Pb. ; Gurkhi. Beno. 

A common herbaceous.pl.ant foupd throughout India and Ceylon, 
altitude 0—7,000 feet. ' 

Produces a small, round berrj*, red or bl.ack (hence its n.ame), some¬ 
times yellow, eaten by the natives; also by the soldiers in British 
KaffrarLa. 

Its leaves possess^ slight narcotic properties, and are eaten 'in place of 
spinach in Bourbon and the Mauritius. 
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Solanum tuberosum, Linn. 

Potato. ^ ; 

Vem—rf/«*HiNn., Beng.; A/», Pb.; Wallarai kilangoo, Tam.; Ootalay 
gudda, Tel. ; Batata, BOM.; Rafa innala, Cingh. . 

Native of Peru and Chili, introduced into Spain in the beginning 
the i6ih century, whence it was introduced into India. The under-ground 
stem OT tuber is in common use as an csculen*. Coarse tasting brandj^ is 
also made from the potato. * 

The potato is now cultivated in all parts o* India i% the nlains in ■ 
the hills up to 9,000 feet. 

Potato is eaten by almost all classes. 

It enl*;rsjargcly into the manufacture Cf wheaten bread. 

S. verbiAsdfolium, Ltnn. 

• Vers .— Kala-mema, tiari, ola, kha^mune, Pb. 

A sh'ub common throughout India in the tropical and sub-tropical 
ztSies. 

Produces smafll, round, yellow fruit or berries, which in Southern India | 
are used in curries. 
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S. xanthocarpum, Schrad. &• Wendl. 

Syn.— S. Jacuuini, WilUl. 

Vem. —KaMi, katai. Hind; Kanlakdri, Benc. ; Warumba, choti mauhari, 
harnauli. Pa. 

A prickly, diffuse herb, commonly met with from the Punjab to Assam 
and Ceylon. In blossom and fruit most part of the year. 

In some places the seeds arc eaten. 


SONCHUS. 

Sonchus oleraceus, Lhm., Composite;. 

Milk Thistle. 

Vem.^Z)fld«yt, Pn.; Tel. 

A weed with hollow milky stems, yellow flowers and glossy leaves, 
more or less common throughout India in fields and cultivated places, iind 
up to 8,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

Kashmiris use it as a vegetable. Cattle jyc fond of it. 


SONNERATIA. 

Sonneratia acida, Linn.f, Lythraceje. 

Syn.—S. APET^LA. 

• Vem.— Orcha, Ofchakd, Beng.;» 7a^u, tamu, Rukm. 

A small, evergreen tree of the tidal creeks atwl littoral forests of 
Indi.a, Burma and the Andamans. {Gamble.) 

Flowers during the hot and rainy seasons, and produces a slightly 
acid bitter fruit which is eaten in the Sundarbuns. Ft is aKo e.sten by 
the Malays as a condiment. A kind of silk-worm feeds upon its leaves. 


SORGHUM. 

Sorghum bicoior, Willd, GKAMiNEiE. 

Vem.— Killo.^bdhttor, dedhin, Benc. 
Cultivated in India. 

Grain much used for food. 
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Sc^hum halepense, Pers. 

Sjm.— HolcCs halepensis, Limt, 

Vtta. — Bartta, braham, Pb. ; Bajra, bara, Bundelkhanp. 

Common in parts of the SiWalik tracts, also on the plains and hills of 
tbp Punjab and North-West Provinces; described by Mueller as a^rich,* 
.perennial g^ass. 

This is a fodder gracs when young, and Stewart says it is at times« 
browsed by cattle, but, he adds : " I was told in Hazara that after eating 
it tattle someti.nes have fatal head affections.” 

744 S. saccharatHm, Pers. , 

Broom Corn or Chinese Sugarcane. 

Syn. —Anukopogon Saccharatus. 

I'he seeds of this annual grass, sugar producing millet or sweet canp 
were obtained by the Government of India .... and 
distributed to the different Provincial Governments for experin.ental 
cultivation. 

This grass is cultivated in Northern India. 

This plant might be advantageously utilised for preparing treacle; 
as the saccharine sap would amount to from loo to 300 gallons per acre. 

The grass is used as a Valuable fodder for cattle. 

S. vulgare, Pers. 

The Indian or Great millet or Guinea Corn. 

Syn. —Holcus sorghum, Linn.-, Andropogon sorghum, Brat. 
\eXTL.—yuar, junri, choti juar, bajra-jhupanroa, N. W. P. and OuDH; 
Juar, kurbi and chari (stalks), Ueng., Hind.; Zoorna, Sans. ; Talla, 
jonna, bonda-Janu (the plant), (the grain), Tel.; Cholum, 

Tam., Chavela, Mai.. 

An annual cane-like corn grass, similar to Indian-corn, producing 
a dense head of spikelets, bearing numerous small corn grains, which arc 
very valuable as food. I'he stalk of this plant was mosi>probabIy the 
‘reed’ of Matthew, and its spikelets the ‘hyssop’ of St. John. 

This is one of the most important of the rainy season food crops in 
India, and with rice and wheat form the chief staple food of the country. 
From it are made bread, porridge and other food preparations; occupy¬ 
ing the same place to many natives that oats do to many of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Scotland. Its small yellow seed when crushed makes also a 
go^ auxiliary food for cattle horses, swine, poultry, and sheep. It con¬ 
tains "I per cent, of flesh-forming matters and about ii per cent, of fat 
or heat-producing matters. It is sometimes known as Durra. 

There are numerous varieties of juar (or cholum) as might be ex¬ 
pected frorr Ahe large extent to which it is cultivated. {Duthie and Filller.) 

The area urder this crop in the different Provinces of India may be 
given approximately as follows :— 

Acres. 

Punjab ....... 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh . . 3,690,000 

Bengal (chiefly Behar) ...... 

Central Provinces. 

Bombay Presidency. 

. Berar. 

Madras Presidency. 


Total 
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For the Rajpiitana and Central India States, the Nizam’s Territories 
and Mysore no figures are available. » _ . • 

In Madras in *876 there were devoted to food grains of the millet 
species. ' • . . 

Acres. 


• Cholum (Sorghuia Vulgare) , 
Raggy (Elensine corocana) 
Veragu (Panicum miliaceiun) 
Cumboo (PendUiafia spicata) 
Corraloo (Panicum italicum) 
Millet of various kinds . 


. 4>8S5»ooo 
, 1,611,000 
, i,6(fsiOoo 

. 3.«97.o«<4 
. i,oi8,tx)o 
. 614,000 


Total . . 12,900,000 


The seed (at the rate of 3 to $ 5c«rs per acre) is sown broadcast at 
^he commencement of the rains in rather elevated soil, chiefly of the 
loamy or clayey kind, sometimes with other minor crops of pulses; irri- 
g.ation is «eldom used; the pulses are first harvested, and the juar 
harvest begins a fortnight later,». e., in November. 

The cost of cultivation, including rent, in the North-Western Pro- 
vi .ces and Oudh is given by Messrs. Duthie and Fuller at Rs. 13-13-0 
per .acre j and the outturn they estimate at about 10 maundsof grain, and 
Oo maunds of dry fexider on irrigated, and 8 maunds of grain and 45 
maunds of dry fodder on un irrigated land; in addition to the outturn of 
the subordinate crops—arhar 5 maunds, other pulses 2 maunds, til J 
maund. 

The dry stalks and leaves are chopped to form the ordinary cattle 
fodder of the country for some months of the .season. Occasionally, in 
p.arts of the North-West Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab, juar is 
grown solely for c.attle lodder, in which case the stalks are cut while 
green before the seed matures. In this case it is usu.ally sow'n in the 
hot weather before the rains, requires irrigation, and is cut earl’’ 
enough to be succeeded by one of the cold weather crops. 'I'he outturn 
per .acre is «in irrig.ated land 300 maunds of green fodder (known as 
chart), equal to 100 maunds of dry fodder; and on unirrigated land 280 
maunds equal to go maunds of dry fodder. 


SPINACIA. . 

Spinacia oleracea, Aft'//., Chenoi'odvvce.k. 

Garden Spinach. 

Vern.— Paluk, sag-paluk. Hind. ; Palurtg, Bbno., Bij-palai, Pb. ; Ispanaj, 
is-panaj> Arai^, Pers.i; Vusayley-kceray, Tam. 

'fhis plant is cultivated in som^parts of India, chiefly •nder garden 
cultivation ; both kinds, the one with smooth, the other with prickly seeds. 

Its .large fleshy insipid but wholesome leaves are used as a favourite 
pot-herb in the early spring and summer months. When properly 
dressed and deprived of moisture, mashed with butter and a few sorrel 
leaves, they make an excellent dish which may be eaten with any kind 
of meat. •, 

SPONDIAS. * 

Spondias dulas. 

OiAHEiTE Apple or Vi. 

Vern.— Amara. 

A^ree of from 50 to 60 feet high, a native of the^qlynesian Islands' , 
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introduced into many parts of the tropics; has golden apples sometimes 
weighing i lb. % ozs. and measuring a foot in circumference. The rind 
tastes of turpentine, but the pulp has a fine apple-like smell and an 
agreeable flavour. 



Spnndias mangifera, Pers., Akacakdiacex. 

' The Hog-plujj. 

Syn.—S. AMARA.^Zjimi. 

• c V«n.— Beng. ; Amra, amhodha. Hind.; Nepal, Ass.; 

Xonchilingt Uepcha; Tongrong, Gako; Ifamnrn, (loND; Am’tfra, 
ifuRKu; Kat-mara, Tam.; Aram-mamndi,liE.i..i Kat ambolam, M.\l.; 
Am%,M.\».} Amte,K.\n.} Gway, iivKii. 

A deciduous tree, wild and cultivated, more or less coihmon through¬ 
out India, e. g., Sub-Hirnalayan tract from the Indus to Eastern Bengal, 
very common in Bengal, r.^re,in Central India, frequent in South 
India, and Burma. Blossoms at the beginning of the hot season, {he 
leaves follow immediately, and the fruit ripens in winter when tho. leaves 
fall off, leaving the fruit in bunches. 

The fruit is eaten raw when ripe, and while green it is pickled or put 
in curries. 


In Bengal, at least, there are two varieties of the Amara, or hog- 
plum ; one is larger, pleasantly sweetish-acid, and has more pulp over 
the nut—it is probably the Spondias dulcis, Willd., said to be introduced 
from the South Sea Islands; the other is smaller, disagreeiible to the 
taste and has less pulp. 'The former is known by the natives as bilaiti- 
amra [European apple], is rare and is cultivated in gardens; the latter is 
known as dcsi-amra [country apple], and is more common and wild in 
parts of the country. 

The bilaiti-amra is often eaten in its natural state when ripe, and is 
rarely put in curries. The desi-amra is rarely eaten in its natural state 
except by the poorer natives, and is more commonly put in fish or vege¬ 
table curries, or in lentil, to give these dishes an acid taste much liked 
by natives, or it is made into pickle with mustard oil, tUlt, chillias, fScc. 
(L. Liotard.) 
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SPOROBOLUS. 

Sporobolus tenaciss|fnus, Bcauv., Cramineje. 

Syn*—S. ORIKNTAmS, ; AcROSTIS TtN.VCISSIMA, Litlll. 

yf^ra.—ljsar-ki-glias,khar-usara-g/ias, kalusra, N. W. 1 ’.; Tmma-gerika, 

" Tel. 

Grows on dry, barren ground on the plains of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces the Punjab and Sindh, and on old, pcor, stiff pasture .ground 
in Madr.a%, where it forms extensive plants of- tenacious turf. 

Mr. Duthifr says it is a good fodder grass, that it grows remarkably 
well on barren‘nsor land, and that it has very long roots, which deeply 
penetrate into the soil in search of moisture. 


, STERCU'LIA. 

‘ : Sterculia balanghas, Linn,, SxERcuLiACEi;. 

Vem.— Cmiatum, Mal. 

A tree found thrpughout the hotter parts of India and Ceylon. The 
seeds are wholesome, and when roasted are nearly as palatable as chest¬ 
nuts. {Roxb.). 
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Sterculia fcetida, Linn. 75t 

yens.— Jangli-badam, HlND.; Pindri, Tam.; Gufopu-badam, Tkl. 

Hlyanpyoo, \ptkip, Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree in Konkan, N^ilabar, and Burma. Produce 
large flowers of a dull crimson and orange colour, variously blended, and 
Truit or rather capsules of the size of a man’s fist, pretty, _ smooth, ^d 
fibrous, yhese contain each from lo to 1$ seeds, of the size of filbert^ 

4)blong, hard and smooth. * • 

The seeds are roasted and eaten like chestnuts’, but much ,ps- 

teemed. 

S. urens, Roxh. , 752 

Veni.—iC liM, kili, gHar tabsi, karrai. Hind.; Odta, Ass.; Hittum, 
GoND;faM(, Kuiycu; Talbsu, Tel.; Velloy pitali, Tau.; Kalru, 

__ Ajmir. 

^ A large, deciduous tree, with fiViAloblfed hand-shaped leaves, found in 
the sub-Himalayan tract from the Ganges eastwa: d to Assam, common in 
forcst#in Behar, South India .and Burma. Produces, during the cold 
season, small, numerous yellow flowers; and the leaves appear with the 
fruit about the beginning of the hot season. The fruit, or rather capsules 
which are clothed with stiff bristly Siinging hairs, are in bunches of five 
united in the form of a star. 

They contain each from 3 to 5 seeds, which are oblong, chestnut- 
coloured, and are roasted and eaten by the poorer tribes of natives, such 
as the Gonds .and Kurkis of the Central Provinces. A kind of coffee may 
be made from the seeds. 

STRYCHNOS. 

Strychnos potatorum, Loganiace*. 753 

The clearing Nit trek. 

Vem .— Nirmali, r.cimal. Hind.: Kotaku, UriyA; Ustumri, GoND; 
Tetrankottai, Tam. j thilla, induga, katakamee, Tel. ; Nirmali, Mar. ; 

Tetam-parel, Mal. ; Ckilu, Kan. 

A modcratcljr-sized tree of Bengal, Central .and South India. 

Flowers during the hot season, and produces a black fruit of the size 
of a cherry, with one seed, the pulp of which when ripe is eaten by the 
natives. 

It receives its name because of its singular pewer of clearing muddy 
water by its being rubbed round the vessel containing the water. 

SUCEDA.° 

Suceda indica, Chenopodacea. 75 ^ 

Vjm.— Ella-kura, T^l. 

A plant on and near Salt, moist ground near the sea. flowers during 
most part of the year; the leaves arc scattered round every part 
of the branchlets, and are fleshy, smooth, half inch long, green in young 
plants, coloured in older ones. 

Dr. Roxburgh wrote :— 

“ The green leaves of this species are universally eaten by all classes 
of natives who live near the se.-lj where it is tt»be had j it is reckoned 
very wholesome, and must be so, as during times of scarcity and 
famine it is _a veiy essential article of the food of the poor natives ;(| 
they dress it in their curries, &c. The leaves of this plant alone, the 
natives saw, saved many thousand lives during l^c late famine of 
1791-2-3; lor, while the plant lasted, most of the poorer dasses who 
lived near the sea liad little else lo cat,” 
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SYRINGA. 

755 Ssrringa Emodi, Wall ., Oleace^;. 

' '^&0,—Bin-phint, bancitir, rasli, rangkrun, lolti, shafrl, dud en, Pb. 

■ ■ < Ghia, Kumaun. 

A large shrub of the Himalaya, from the north-west regions to Kttmau.., 
ascending to 11,000 fc»t. 

The leaves are eatpn by goats. 

TACCA. 

756 Tacca pinnatifida, Fo'rsk., TAccACEa:. , . 

South-Sea Arrowroot, ChInay K^liSngu or ft. 

Vem. — Carachunai, Tami; Cvnda, Tel. 

Found in the Concan southwards, also on the Parell hills near Bombay. 

Has a large, round, tuberous root, which yields alargcquantityiof white 
nutritious fecula, resembling arrowroot, much eaten by the n.ttivcs, speci¬ 
ally in Travancore, where it forms an important .article of trade. 

It is equal to the best arrow-root. The tubers are dug up after the 
leaves have died away; and are rasped and macerated for four or five days 
in water when the fecala separates in the same manner .as sago does. It is 
a favorite ingredient for puddings and cakes in the South Seas.* 

TAMARINDUS. 

»» Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos2e. 

The Tamarind, 

Vern. — Amli, ambit, itnli. Hind.; Tinlri, iinlU, Beng.j Tilri, Nepal; 
Tintuli, Uriya; Pill, Tam.; Ckinta, Tel.; Karangi,kamal, asam, 
Mysore; Magyee, Burh. 

A large, evergreen tree, growing to a height of 80 feet and a circum¬ 
ference 0? 25 feet, cultivated throughout India and Burma as far north as 
the Jhelum. Produces abundantly long, narrow pods with exceedingly 
sour pulp. 

Its large flat pods, 4 to 6 inches in length, when ripe are sold in every 
bazar; in the way of food the pulp being put into curries to give an acid 
flavour. It makes a pleasant, cooling drink when a small quantity is 
diluted in water and sweetened with sugar. The tender leaves are also 
made into curries by the poorer ckasses. The pods pressed in syrup or 
sugar form the preserved ‘ Tamarinds ’ of English shops. 

In Western India they are used in preserving or pickling fish, which 

under the name of tamarind-fish is regarded a,delicacy. 

* » 

TANACETUM.’ 

758 Tanacetum senecionis, Gay in DC., Composite:. 

Syn.—T. TOHENTOSUM, DC. 

Vem,— Purkar, Ladak. 

A plant of the V^estSrn Himala_’a, Lahoul, Kunawar, and Garhwal. 
Altitude 11,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Browsed by g[oats. 

j • “It possesses a considerable degree of acrimony, and requires frequent wash¬ 

ing in cold water prCvious to being dressed. In Travancore, where tfie root grows to 
a large aze, it is much eaten by the natives, who mix certuo agreeable acids with it^ 
to subdue its natural pungency.” {Drury.) 
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Tanacetum tenuifolium, Jacq. 

yem..-? 

Inhabits Kumavin snd Western Tibet, and closely resembles T. tibeti- 
eum, Hook f. ist-Tho. 

Used for flavouring puddings. 


TARAXACUM. 

Taraxacum officinale, Wigg., CoMPosim. 

Dandelion. » 

Vem. — baran. tanphil, radam, shamuiei, dudh-bathal, Pb. 

A common weed found throughout the Himalaya and Western Tibet, 
1,000 to ig.ooo feet; comprises se^%ra^ forms. 

The young plant is eaten as a vegetable. The leaves are bitter and 
tonic ^nd used as a salad like endive, but too bitter to be agreeable. 
They are eaten by cattle with advantage, as also by rabbits. 

Its roots are also used by some with coffee instead of chicory. 


TAXUS. 

Taxus baccata, Conipeiue. 

The Yew. 

Vem. — Sarap, badar, Afg.; Birmi, barma, ting, thinu, Kash¬ 

mir; Thiner, gelt, gidlu, lust, N. W. P.; Pung-cku, LadaK. 

A large tree, met witi' al! along the Himalay.a, from the Indus to 
Bhutan, between 6,000 and 10,000 feet. Common in the forests of Mani¬ 
pur. 

The bark is used in Kunawar as a substitute for tea or mixed with it. 
(Dr. Stewart.'^ The berries are eaten by the pfxirer n.atives, although in 
Europe they are regarded as poisonous. The leaves are eaten by goats 
and sheep. 

The seeds arc regarded by some as poisonous, and the branches and 
leaves highly poisonous to horses and horned ci^tle. But the red succu¬ 
lent cups, in which the seeds are seated, are frequently eaten because of 
their sweet mawkish taste. Birds feed largely on them in winter, so also 
do wasps and caterpillars. 

Tea. See Camellia thufera, Griff., TERNSTRtEMiAcit*. 


TECOMA. 


Tecoma ondulata, G. Don., BioNONiACEiE. 

Syn.— BiGNONiA undulata, • 

Vem. — Reodana, rebdan, lahura, rahira, Pb.; Lohuri Sinn • JF...'... 

Mhair.; Rakt-reora, Mar. ’ ’ 

An evergreen shrub common in the Sulaiman and Salt Ranges and 
WMtern India till Gurerat. Produces gorgeous orange-coloured blossomj 

The foliage is used as cattle fodder. 


Kb I 
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TERMINALIA. 

763 I Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretack®, ■ 

Myrobalans. “ 

< Vem .—Bhaira, bakerd.Htm. ; Bohera, Beno.; TAara, Uriya; Bherdti, 
• KhU.-, Balra, batra,halda,\iKC.i Babela, Vv.)ss.-, Kanom, Uepcha; 

. Chirorts, Garo; HuUuch, Ass.; Tani, kattu, elupay, > Tam.j Tani, 
tandi, Tel.; J'hitsein, UuKH.; Bulu, CiNGH. * 

' * A dcciduvus tlee, attaining a height of 66 to 80 feet, having narrow 
lance-lib.; leaves, growing in tufts at the tops of the branches; common in 
the plains and lower hills throughout India (except in the desert regions of 
West India). 

The oval pentagonal fruit, the size of a nutmeg, ig 'qjic of the Myra- 
bolans of commerce, and is eaten , when ftesh, by goats, sheep, cattle, 
deer and monkeys. The kerticls.of the fruit are also eaten, but produce 
intoxication when taken in excess. ' • 

In Kangra the leaves are considered the best fodder for milch cows, 

764 T. Catappa, Linn. 

Almond. 

Vtitn .— Badam , Bsno.; Taru , K / M .} Natvadum , TAU .} Vedam , Iel. ; 
Catappa, Malay. 

A large, exceedingly handsome tree, widely cultivated throughout the 
tropical parts of India; wild in the Malay, and perhaps also in the 
Andaman Islands. It assumes an autumnal tint in the cold season, and 
the leaves fall off in the beginning of the hot season. 

The kernels are cylindrical having the taste of almonds as also their 
shape and whiteness but not their peculiar flavour, and commonly eaten 
by natives and to a small extent by Europeans also, but by the latter as a 
dessert. 

765 T. chebula, Retz. 

Vern.— yat^U-badam, Hind.; Herra, bar, harara. Hind.; Hilikha, Ass.; 
Haritaki, Beng.; Silim, LepchA; Harla, harla, Ufic.; Karka, harra, 
Gond.; Kadakai, Tah., Karak, Tel.; Bangah, Bukm, 

A large tree, attaining the height of 80 to 100 feel, abundant in 
North India from Kumaun to Bengal, and southward to the Deccan 
table-lands; and to Ceylon, Burma, and the Malayan Peninsula. The 
fruit is one of the myrabolans of commerce. 

The fruit is smooth and oval .about an inch and a half long and an 
incli,indiamatcr, having a considerable quantity of pulp. Its leaves arc 
eaten by cattle, the kernels are also eaten and taste like filberts ; but in 
large quantities produce intoxication. 

766 T. tomentos^, W.fd A. ' 

Syn.— Pantaptera tomentosa, Boxb. (FI. Ind., Ed. C. B. C., 3/I3.) 

Vem. — Saj, seiit, asan, assaitn, asna, sadri. Hind.; Piasal, wsan, Beng.; 
Sahiju, Uriya; Amari, Ass^ Taksor, I.epcha; Kara marda, anemui, 
Tam.; Maddi, nella-madu, Tel.; Karkaya, sadora, Hyderabad; Ain, 
madai. Mar.; Toukkyan, Burm ; Kimbak, Cinch. 

A large tree of the sul 5 -Hiinalayaf.from the Ravi easlw'ard ascending 
to altitude 4,000 feet; Bengal, Central and South India and Burma. 

The ashes of the bark give a kind of lime which. Gamble says, is 
eaten by the natives with betel leaf ( pan ), 

Thea chinensis, Linn .; T. assamica Masters. See CanlelUa theiferar, ^ 

Griff., Terkstriemiace®. 

' ‘ • 
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THEOBROMA. 

Theobroma Cac&o, Linn., Sterculiape*. J67 

The Cacao or Chocolate Plant. « 

* This small tree, i6to i8 feet high, bears a pod-like fruft 6 to jo incn^ 
long, anA3 to 5 in girth, containing $0 or morew seeds. The rjpe seeds, 

•covered with mucilage are taken from the fruit .-jod allowed to ferinent. 

They are then dried in ’the sun, and thus become %he ^rown chocolate 
bean or nut of commerce. Roasted and split or broken they become the 
cocoa nibs of the shops. The cocoa powder is simply the. ground nibs, 
w'hich formed into calces, &c., flavoured with Manilla and sugar, make the 
chocolate ofThg^shops. 

The tree has Been grbwn in some parts of India and Ceylon, where 
it is cultivated to a certain extent orkth» Malabar Coast by the Roman 
Catholic miftionaries, who make small quantities of cacao regularly for 
their^wn use and for sale to Europeans of those parts. " The Cacao- 
seeds were made use of by the Mexicans previous to the arrival of the 
Spaniards boiled with maize and roughly bruised between two stones, and 
eaten, seasoned with capsicum and honey.” {Drury.) 

• 

TODDALIA. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutaceje. 768 

Topdalia. 

Syn.— ScopoLiA aculeata, Sm. 

Vem.— Kanj, !Iini>.; /)<7An», lahan, Rajputana; STriniara, Nepal; 

Saphijirik, Lepch\; Afilkaranai.lL\tA.i Konda~cahtnda. Tkl. 

A bushy shrub, or extensive climber, in the outer IIimal.aya from 
Kumaun eastwards, Khai-ia i dls and Western Ghiits. {Gamble.) 

The fresh leaves .are eaten raw, and the ripe berries are pickled by 
the natives of,the Coromandel coast; both the leaves and berries have a 
strong pungent t.astc. 

On the Mal-abar Coast it is known as Kaka Toddali ; hence the botani¬ 
cal name. 

Tomato. See Lycoper^cimi eacnlentum, Mtllen, Solanace*. 


TRAPA. 

Trapa bispinosa, Po^h., Onagraces. 

fftm. —Panf-^Aaf, Beng.; Singhmra, Hind.; Sringata, SjINs.; Caunri, 
Kashmir. , 

A floating herb found on tanks and pools throughout India. 

Flowers during the rainy season, and produces small, clark brown 
triangular nuts, sold in the markets when in season. 

The kernel of the nut is white, sweetish and farinaceous, is much 
esteemed and very commonly ea^cn, both raw and cooked, by the natives, 
especially by the Hindus. Cakes are prepared from the kernel. 

Dr. Stewart mentions (quoting from Moorcroft) that in the Kashmir 
valley it furnishes almost the only food of at least 30,000 people for fi\fe 
months of the year ; and referring to a “good authority” lie adds that 
the Mahamjah draws more th.an .a lakh of rupecseannually from duty 
• on the nut taken from the Wular lake. In some parts of India the food 
supplied by the nut, especiallv to the ooorer classes, muskbe of consider- 
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■ able importance. In Guzerat it forms an important article of diet, and in 

• Manipur the immense lakes to the south of the valley afford food for a few 
months for a large community. 

TRIANTHEMA. 

Ti^tbema aystallina, Vahl., FicoioEa. 

Venu— AUthi , pa .; Kvka - paUkvra , Tel. 

^ ( A prostrate-branchad herb met with throughout India, from the Punjab 
to Ceylon, ejfcepting Bengal. 

In tire Punjab it is very common, and near Multan its seeds are swept 
up in times of famine and used as food. {Dr. Stewart.) 

T. monog^na, Linn. . •' 

Syn.—T. OBCORDATA, Rox^.il. PENTANDRA, B. ObcORDATA, DC. 

Vern.— Swet - sabuni , lal-sabunU Hind.; Yurra - galjeror , bodo - bel - h » ra , 
Tel. 

Common throughout India and Ceylon. 

The leaves and tender tops are eaten by the natives in curries. 

T. pentandra, Linn. 

Syn. — T. OBCORDATA, Wall. 

Common as a weed in waste grounds on the plains of the Punjab, 
Sindh and the North-West Provinces. 

The tender tops of this plant, together with its leaves, are eaten as a 
pot-herb. 

TRIBULUS. 

TribuluS alatUS. Delile, ZyeoPHYLLEiE. 

Vem.— Lolak, bakhra, gokhrudesi, Pc.; Krunda, Sind. 

A prostrate herb of Sind and the Punjab. 

‘‘ The young plart is in some places eaten as a pot-herb; and the 
seeds are used as food, especially in times of scarcity.” 

T. cistoides, Linn. 

The Flora of Briiish India gives Bengal, in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
.as a locality for this plant, a doubtfully distinct species from the following. 
This I regard as a mjstake, for, during ten years’ study of the Bengal 
plants, 1 have only once come across a specimen of TribuluS, and that 1 
regarded as an escape. , 

T. tCsTCStris, Linn. 

This low trailing annual plant is common throughout India, ascending 
to 10,000 feet, rarer in Lower Bengal, and absent from the vicinity ot 
Calcutta, abundant in Behar and everywhere Ki the Madras Presidency 
and the Nortn-Western Provinces anti Oudh. 

The small spiny fruits of this plant is said to have constituted the 
chief food of the people during the Madras famine. They are supposed 
to be the thistles of iSt. Matthew. 

.TRiCHOSANTHES. 

Trichosanthes anguina, Linn., Cucurbitacex. 

• Snake-gourd. 

■ Vem.— Chaekinga , Hind.; Chichinga , Beng.; falar^lor fandol , chi - 

• chinda , PV. *' 

A native either of India or the Indian Archipelago, believed by Mr. 
C. B. darker ti;. be a cultivated state of T. cucumetina. 
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Sown in April and May throughout the pl&ins and grown as a rail! 
crop. , Its pendulous, cylindrical, snake-like gourd, 3^ feet long, is eaten 
cookcd)in curry, aq^ U a common article of food. 

Trichosanthes cucumerina, Linn. 

' 'Jhe Doommaala. 

Veni.— Ban-patol, Beng. j Jangli-ckachinda, Rmn.; Ctoal kakri, mokakri, 
Pb.j Pipudel, pudel, Tam.j Chyad^otta, 

A pretty extensive climbing annual, found througliout«Indi^ 

The fru:t is oblong, i to 4 inches long, striated with white ^nd green 
when unripe, and red when ripe. It contains a red pulp, Vhich is eaten 
unripe, gcneMtlly in curries, but is very bitter. 

T. dioica, Roxh. 

Vem, —Potal, Beng. ; PMal OTpaltoal, Hin^. ; Putulika, Sans. 
Cultivated during the rains throughout the plains of Northern India, 
from the Punjab to Bengal Proper and Assam. 

The fruit is oblong, smooth, about 2 to 4 inches long, green when 
ur> ipe, and yellow or orange when .ipc. 

It is eaten when unripe and always cooked, and is a much esteemed 
vegetable. Natives generally make'it into curry. 


It is .also eaten in other ways, chiefly by Europeans : (a) cut in halves, 
hoikd and served as a vegeuiblc with butter, salt, and pepper; (i) cut in 
halves and fried ; (r) cut in slires and slewed in sauce; (d) cut in halves 
and prcsei'.ed in syrup nitb cinnainon or vanillo. (Afr. L. Lioiard.) 

T. lobata, Roxb, 

Vem.— Dun.’ kuhinga. BbiSO. 

Pound II. flicdges and among bii hes in the Deccan Peninsula {FI. Br. 

during the rains and produces an oblong, acute fruit 
wnicli, nowe\ , is nut appaicntly eaicn* * 


TRIFOLIUM. 

Trifoliutn fragifenirn, Linn., Lkguminos.®. 

SlKAWBERRY-IIEADED CLOVER. 

^ern.— C/i/V-Aai<o,*KASHMiR. 

Confined to Kashmi?, and much lilte T. repens. 

F..atcn by I atile. It receives its English name fro’ftt the fruit-like 
aspect ot it. Calyces, which expand and ukc on a reddish colour after 
the flowers fade. 

T. pratense, Linn. 

Red or Broad-leatod clover or Cow crass. 

Vem.— Trepatra, Pb. 

Extends from Kashmir to Garhwal, at 4,{xio to 8,000 feet in altitude 
and IS noUuucommon. Not well adapted for light ^>il. 

Browsed by cattle. It is regarded as a good cropper where the com¬ 
moner clover had failed. 
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* 782 Trifolium repcms, Linn. 

White or dutch clover or the Shamrock of Ireland ( 
Vexn.—Shafiat, shotul, Pb. 

A slend6r, wide creeping herb, common in many parts of the Himalay,-}, 
in the temperate zone, and up to 20,000 feet; also in the Nilgiris. 

Browsed by cattle j a valuable feeding plant in dry and thin soils. 
Should l>e freely employed in laying down permanent pastures. ’ 


TRIGONELLA. 


783 


Trigonella Frenum-gfrcBcum, Linn., Leguminosjb. ■ 

The Fenugreek or Fenugxc. 

Vem.— Methi, Hmn., Beng. ; Vendayam, Tam.; Meniulu, Ttx.; 
• Ventagam, Mal., Men, thya, Kan. ; MUki, Make., Guz. ; Punanto-si, 
Burm. 

A small, herbaceous plant, cultivated in parts of India, particularly 
in the higher inland provnces. 

The seeds are commonly used as a condiment, chiefly in curries, and 
give a peculiar smell offensive to European Laste. 

Containing the principle called Coumarin, which imparts the pleasant 
smell to hay, they arc employed to give false importance to or render pala¬ 
table damaged hay, and to flavour the so-called concentrated cattle foods. 
It is also used os a substitute for coffee. 


TRITICUM. 

Triticum sativum, Lam., Gramine^. 

784 

Common Wheat. 

Syn.—^T. VULGA1&, FfZf.; T. ^STivuM, Linn. 

Vern .—Gam, Beng.; Genku, gohun. Hind.; Gandum, Pers.; Huff. 

Arab.; Gudhuma, smtmuna. Sans.; Godumai, Tam., C/jdu muki, Tei-I 
„ Kiianpan, Mal.; G6dhi, Kan.; Cakung Mar; Gujon saba, Burm. 

A native of the Euphrates region. (DeCandolle-) Cultivated from 
great antiquity : hence the present numerous varieties. In India it is 
cultivated in North-Western India, Central Prijvinccs, and Bombay. 

The variati-ms are classed chiefly according to the consistency of the 
grain ; thus, hard or soft wheat. The soft wheats are in most demand 
for the United Kingdom, while the hard ones go to the Mediterranean 
ports and are also preferred by the natives of India as the more whole¬ 
some. Each of these two classes may be grouped according to the colour 
of the grain in being white or red;^and these again may ^ further 
sub-divided according' to the presence or absence of bristles, which 
. makes them known as bearded or beardless. 

In India wheat is cultivated more or less in every Province, most 
largely in those of the north; and all the different kinds just mentioned 
are grown. Theyvin many cases arc cultivated with Bhricy, gram, 
rape, and linseed as secondary crops. 
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The areas in each Province under wheat aft: estimated to be as fol¬ 
lows 


• 

Areas in Acres, i8So-8r. 







Punjab •. 




*• 

6,509,235 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 

Central Provinces 





, 7,200,000 , ^ 

3 . 39 '. 44 i 

Uenga) ..... 

^ • 



• 

■ 

• 

1,000,000 

Rombay . *. • . .« 




• 

b 35*.474 

^Icrar - • - 


• . • 


• 

774.870 

• • • • • 





227,487 

&s • • • • • 




- 

19,058 

h^ysorc . 




. 

21,058 

Assam . . . • . 




. 

• 1,475 

Ajmere. 




• 

8,683 



Total 

• 

2 «, 5 ' 5 . 77 » 


In the North-West Provinces and Oudh (Messrs. Duthie and Fuller 
uTite) “the cultivation of wheat grown alone reaches its maximum in the 
Meerut and Rohilkli.nnd divisions, where winter rains may be safely 
reckoned upon, and it is in these divisions that the finest varieties have their 
home. In tljp drier districts of the Agra and Allahabad divisions and 
Bundelkhand wheat is rarely grown by itself, and is generally sown with 
cither barley or gram, which by their superior hardiness continue to eke 
out a crop in cases where the wheat would fail from insufficient moisture.” 

The sowing of wheat is done in October and November in the differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. A rather heavy loamtis considered best suited 
to its cultivation, but the cereal is grown also in almost any soil 
excepting the very light sand. The lartd is ploughed at the very com¬ 
mencement of the rains, and is allowed to remain open thgjughout 
their continuance. The seed is sown in October and November in the 
different provinces, atihe rate of from too to 140 lbs. per acre. Irriga¬ 
tion il resorted to whei^ available or#iecess.ary. • 

For the North-West Provinces and Oudh Messrs, l^thie and Fuller 
estimate on the best authorities that the total cost of cultivation (including 
rent arid irrigation) is about Rs. 31-7 per acre; and that the outturn 
on irrigated land may be taken at 15 maunds of grain for wheat 
with barley, and 13 maunds for wheat with gram ; on unirrigated land at 
from 6 to 10, and 7 to 9 maunds respectively in the first two and the third 
cases. * • 

The chaff or chopped straw (bhusa) affords valuable fodder for cattle. * 
Indian wheats were not much known or appreciated in the Europ^n 
markets previous to the year 1871-72. From that year some attention 
was giveff to this Indian product; and the Govcrni|;ent of India, followipg 
■ up. the movement, abolished in January 1873 the duW of 3 annas per maund 
to wl^ch Indian wheat was subject on export. Tne^ejult has b^n that 
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•'from that year the export'rose suddenly, and it has since steadily been 
• increasing as will be seen from the following figures :— 


Exports of Wheat from India by Sea to othe/ Countries. 


1- 

OfTicial years. 

Quantity in Cwt. 

Value in Rs. 

&71-72 . 



• 

637.099 

23.56,445 

1872-73 t. 




394,010 

16,76,900 

1873-74 • • 




1 . 755,954 

82,76,064 

1874-75 . 




I,069,076 

49,04,352 

1875-76 . 




2,408,185 

• 90,10,255 

1876-77 . 




5.583 336 

195.63,325 

1877-78 . 




6,340.150 

285,69,899 

1878-79 . 




1,044,709 

, 51,37,78s 

1879-80 . 




2,195,550 

112,10,148 

1880-81 . 




7 . 444.375 

327,79,4 6 

1881-82 . 




19,863,520 

860,40,815 

1882-83 • 




14.144,407 

606,89,341 


The exports proceed to the following countries (the figures arc those o 
1882-83):— 


Country to which exported. 

Quantity in Cwts. 

United Kingdom. 

6.575,160 

France . 

3.567.712 

Hel^iuin. 

1,458,898 

Ktrypt. 

790,550 

Holland.. • . . 

578,346 

(jibraltar .. 

494 ,W )8 

Italy. 

176,063 

Malta. 

163,358 

Aden. 

140,133 

Total 

14,144,407 


The proportion in which the exports are shared by each of the five 
Maritime Provinces is given in the next table, and it will be seen from the 
figure- of 1871-72, 1879-80, and 1881-82, which are given by way of 
comparison, that in C'wts. the increase has taken place chiefly in the 
expoi ts from Bengal, Bombay, and Sind :— “ 


Official years. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Madras. 

British Burma. 

1871-72 . 
1879-80 . 
1881-82 . 
1S82-83 . 

346.079 

1,586.473 

6,668,047 

4.439.405 

127,945 
333 .1S9 

11,338,585 
6,957,753 

152,359 

274,764 

1.852,334 

2,732,375 

3.836 

1,030 

IOjQQO 

0,599 

5.980 

94 

3.558 

8,376 


The exports from Bengal, Bombay, and Sind, besides including the 
produce of those Provinces, also comprise that of the North-West Provin- 
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ces and Oudh, of the Punjab and of the Cental Provinces, to thetollowing 
quantities (the figures are those of 1881-82):— ^ 


-r-- 

• 

Exported Vrom 

• 

Exported to 

• 

Calcutta 
port., 

Bombay 

port. 

P 

Karachi. 

1_ 


Mds. * 

•Cwts. ^ 

Cwls.. 

North-West Provinces and Oudh . 

40,73,456 

22,§51 


Punjab . ..... 

4,40,728 

78,501 

i,66o,9SS 

Central PnwinKS. 

_1_!_*_ 

58,146 

7.571.217 



NIA. 


• • TRIUM^TETTA. 

Triumfetta annua, Linn ., Tiuace^:. ■ 78s 

Vttn.~Aadai-otti, Tam. ; Chikti, Hjnd. , 

A hvrbaceous shrub common in tropical Himalaya, from Simla to 
Sikkim, the Khasia Mountains, Assam, Konkan, Ava, and Andaman 
Islands. * 

Produces orange-coloured flowers, and fruit of the size of a large pea. 

Green paroquets feed on their ripe fruits or burrs, hence in Jamaica, 
these plants are known as Paroquet Burr. 

T. pilosa, Roih. 786 

Found throughout the tropical parts of India from the Himalaya to 
Travancore and Ceylon. 

Produces yellow flow ers and small fruit of the size of a cherry. 

The remark made oi thi' fruits of the above is here equally applicable. 

T. rhomboidea, Jacq. 787 

Syn.—t'. Bartramia, Roxb.; T. tricocularis, Rexb. ; T. Ancolata, Lam. 

An herbaceous plant met with throughout tropical and sub-tropical 
India, .and up to 4 ,ckx) feel in the Himalaya. 

Eaten as a pot-herb in times of scarcity. 


TULIPA. 

Tulipa stellata, Hook., LitiACEiE. 

Vem.— Sfiandai-^ut, bhumphor, chamui, paduna, jal kukar, chanioH, Pb. 

Cammon in Western Punjab, the^Salt Range, the Siw^ks dnd the 
outer Himalaya to Kuftiaun. 

The bulbs are frequently eaten by the natives, ana are for that pur¬ 
pose sold in some of the bazars in Peshawar, They are also in some 
parts eaten by animals. 

TURPINIA, 

Turpinia pomifera, DC., Sapindaceie. 

'Vem.—Thali, Nepal; Murgtu, Lepcha; Nila, NiLGtRis. 

A moderately-sized deciduous tree oi the Tcrai from the Nepal frontier 
eastwardAo Assam, Eastern Bengal, and Burma. 

, The leai'cs are given as fodder to cattle. 

• The fruit of some of the Turpinias is edible. 
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VACCI-, 

NIUM. 

TYPHA. 

,790 Typha angfustifolia, Linn., Typhace^. 

, ' _ The Reed mace or The Lesser Cat’s Tail, 

' ■■ Vem. — Dih, kundar, lukh, boj, Pb.; Pite,yira, Kashmir. ^ 

• ' A kind of bulrush cqmmon in marshes in the Punjab and Kashmir, 

In Kashmir the roots are eaten. ' 

The flowers are of sfcparate sexes, the male containing a quantity of 
pollen of f/hich a kind ot bread is made. 

791 T. elephanttaa, Roxb. 

Elephant-grass. 

Vern. — Hogla, Beng.; Pan, Pb.; Emiga-junum, Tkl. 

Grows in fresh-water tanks, brooks, and slow-stream rivers. 

Elephants are fond of it. 

ULMUS. 

79 ® Ulmus campestris, Linn., URTicACEiE. 

The Elm. 

Vent. — Kain, brari, brankul, maraeh, maral, hembar, imbir, Pb. 

A large tree of the Punjab Himalaya at altitudes of from 3,500 to 
9,500 feet. 

The leaves, says Dr. Stewart, arc a favorite fodder, and the trees are 
often very severely lopped on this account. 

793 U. integrifolia, Roxb. 

Vem. — Papri, khulen, arjin, rajdin, Pb.; Papar, kanju, Kiimaun; Papri, 
dhamna, kinj, karanji, chilhil, Hind.; Aya, Tam.; Namli,peddanolv)li, 
eragu, Tel.; Myoukseit, Burh. 

A large, deciduous tree of the sub-Himalayan tract from the Boas 
eastward. Central and South India, Burma, i 

The leaves arc lopped for cattle fodder. 

794 U. WalUchiana, Planch. 

Vem. — Kain, bren,_amrai, marari, Pb.; Stored,pabuna. Hind. 

A large, deciduous tree of the North-West Himalaya, from the Indus 
to Nepal, between 3,500 and 10 000 feet. 

The leaves of this species also are lopped for cattle fodder. 


URTICA. 

795 Urtica parviflbra, Roxb., Urticace*. 

No information under food. 

VACCINIUM, 

i/ ' 

796 Vaccinium Leschenaultii, Wight., Vaccinuce*. 

Vem.— Andivan, NiLGiRls. 

A tree of the mountains of Southern India and Ceylon, common at 
alutudes from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Produc6s an edible fruit. 

'm ' 
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VANGUERIA. 

Vangfueria edulis, Vahh, Rubiace*. 

The Voa.vanga or Voa-vangubk of Madagascak. 

Vern.— Voa-vanga. w 

A small tree, native of Madagascar, resembling V. spfnosa, but un¬ 
harmed, is cultivated in India for the sake of its edible fruit. {Fl.Jir. Ind.) 
Its fruits are also eaten by the people of Madagas^r, from whose,ver¬ 
nacular name the botanical name of the genus has been g^t. * 

V. spinosa, Roxb. • 

Vera.'rn^Hi^iymakyee, Burm. ; Muyna, Bbnq. 

A thoiny,*lai<^e shrub of Bengal, Burma, Pegu, and Tenasserim; 
flowers in the beginning of the hot season, and its fruit ripens in three or 
Jour month* thereafter. * 

S e fruit is round, size of a cherry, smooth, yellow when ripe, and 
ent; and is eaten by the natives. 


VERNONIA. 

Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd., Composite:. 

Sya.— Sbrratula anthelmintica, Roxb.-, Convza anthelmintica, 
Linn. 

Vem. — liuckche, laliezemh, HiND.; Somraj, DKtia. ; Neemoochie, caat- 
iiragum, Tam. ; Neela-vayalie, adavie-zula-kuru, Tel. j Kali-teerie, 
Dec. ; Sanni-nayan, Cingh j Katee-jeeree, Bom. 

A plant met with in parts of India, especially on the Himalaya. 

“ Common on high, dry, uncultivated ground and rubbish. It flowers 
during the cold season.” (Roxb.) 

Its seeds by pressure yield a valuable solid green oil. 


VIBURNUM. 

Viburnum coriaceum, Bl., Capkifoliac.®. 

Vern. — Kala titmaliya, Kumaun; Bara gorakuri, Nepal. 

A large shrub, common on the Himalaya fr«m the Punjab to Bhutan, 
altitude 4,000 to 8 ,<rx) feet, Khasi hills, Nilgiris and Ceylon, 

The oil extracted by the Nepalese ffom the seeds is used by them for 
food and for burning. 

V. cotinifolium, Do 7 t% 

Vem. — Mar-ghalama, bankinch, baihnr, fiapat-kalam, batoiuiu, jama, tiK- 
tus, Fu. ; Rickabi, gich, Kashmir; Gvtia, Kamaun^ 

A large shrub of the Sulaiman Range, North-West Himalaya, from 
4,000 to' 11,000 feet in altitude. 

Produces a fruit which, when ripe, is sweetish and eaten in many 
places by the natives. 

V. feetens, Decaime, 

^i^em.— Gich, iklu, telhanj, pulmu, tendei, lunani, tkilkain, Pb. ; Guyg 
Kumaun; Kilmich, guck, tulara, jamara, Kashmir. , 

A large shrub of the North-West Himalaya, from 5,000 £0 11,000 feet 
•n altitudd? 0 

The fruit is sweetish, when ripe, and is eaten by the natives. 
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VIOK?- 

803 Viburnum nenmsum, Don. 

Veni. — Ambre, art, ris, dab, ikilkain, Pb. 

A shrub of the Himalaya, met with from Kumtun to Sikkim. 

It produces a pretty red fruit which is eaten. 

81)4 • ^V.f'Jtellulatum, Wall. 

I Syn.— V. Muli.ah, Ham. 

Vflm. — Jal-bagu,*iri, era, •, Amliacha,phulsel, K.kS'aKlvt •, Lal-Mmt- 
liya, Kum^un.' 

* A shrib o^^the North-West Himalaya, in altitude 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 
The fruit is eaten by the natives. 

VICIA. 

805 Vida Faba, Linn., Leguminos.®.- 

The field Bean. 

Found in a cultivated state in Nepal, Kashmir, and Tibet, introduced 
into Purnea (Bengal) and probably into some European gardens on the 
plains; at present cultivated commonly in the North-West Provinces. 

The pod is tumid, leathery, spongy. At its base, on the lower side, 
there is a small hole, through which the internal ttater evaporates, so that 
the seeds become dry belore 'the dehiscing of the pod. In England the 
ripe seeds or beans are extensively used for feeding horses. In an unripe 
condition Europeans eat them at their tables as vegetables. Sometimes 
the beans are ground into flour for food; and are also sometimes given 
to cattle. 

806 V. hirsuta, Koch. 

The Hairy Tare. 

Syn. —Ervom hirsutom, Linn, 

Vitn.—Jhunjhum-ankari, HlNU. 

An herb of the North-West Provinces, Punjab, and Nepal, tip to 
6,000 feet, and also of the Nilgiris. Roxburgh s.ays it is a native of 
Bengal. Frequently met with in cultivated grounds during the cold 
season. 

In the inland provinces it is sometimes cultivated for fodder. 


ViGNA. 

« 

807 Vigna Catiang, Kndl .. Leguminos®. 

The Chowlee of India, and Tow Cok of China. 

Syn.— Domchos Catiang, Linn.-, D. sinensis, Linn.-, Vigna sinensis, 
Endl, 

Vem.— BarboH, Beng. ; Boberloo, Tel. ; Lobia, rawds, rausa, sonta, N. W. 
P. and Ounn. 

Univers.ally cultivated in India in the tropical zone, as a rule for its 
grain, which forms one of,the summer millets, ripening in October and 
November. ' 

The pod is two feet in length and contains a number of pea-like seeds 
which form a considerable article of food. In Bengal the young green 
entire pods are cooked in curry. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh its grain is not much valued, 
being difficult of digestion. The leaves and stems are used as cattle 
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fodder. TWs bean is not often grown as a sol* crop exolpt in Rqhilkhand, 
where it covers 5,000 acres; but it forms portions of the undergrowth in^ 
large proportion of ^pillet and cotton fields, with which it is sown at the 
cci.imencement.oKhe rains, and yields a.produce of about the same quan. 
tiiy as that of urd. {Duthie and Fuller.j • • ^ 

Vigna pilosa, Baker, ^88 

S^D .—Dilichos PiLosus, Roxb. 

kalii, Beng. ^ _ 

Cultivated in Bengal, Western Peninsula, Orissa, agd Brame. The 
grain is eaten as dal by the natives. Cattle cat the straw of mis plant. 


VILLARSIA.* 

Villarsia nympnoides ,* Vent., GENTiANiACEiE. 8 09 

Vert^ — Kuril, phair-posh, Kashmir.* 

V ominoii in Kashmir about the lakes, 
ery largely used for fodder. 


VITEX. 

Vitex leucoxylon, Linn. /, Verbenace.®. gjQ 

Vern.— Coda, horina, ashreal, Beng.; Liiii, ncva-ledi, Teh,} Sengeni, 

K\n.; l^>ngiirbi-tiiirns,K\i\v.,',Hfimksha, Bukm. i 

A very l.irge tree ol South-li;ist Bengal, South India, Burma and the j 
Ancl;im;ms. 

blowers in April, and produces a small, black fruit containing very { 
soft pulp. 

'1 he iruit is eaten by the Burmese. 


VITIS. 


Vitis. 


The crape vine. 

There are several species of this genus, which, in the Flora of British 
India, are reduced to the following ; — 


Vitis indica, Linn., Ampelide®;. 

Confined to the western parts of the Peninsula, from the Konkan south¬ 
wards. 

The fruit is round, the size of a large currant. 

t * 

V. lanata, Roxh. • 

“ A very variable plant in the size, shape and vcstit<R-c of the leaves. ” 
Met with in the Himalaya at altitudes from i,(xx> to 7,000 feet, also in 
the hills of Eastern Bengal, the Circars, and Burma. 

The fruit is round, purple, the size of a large pea. 

V. vinifera, Linn. 

The Vine. 

Vern. — A^ur, dakh, Hind. ; Angird>hal, iismis, manaitd,iBENa.; Drqh- 
n' t > Redi mun~dirippa-Mham, Tam. ; Draishapondu, Tel. : 
yraksha, Mamr. ; Sabi-si, Burm. ; Lanang, Kakawar. * 

■ Supposed to have been originally a native of th#region of the Caspirfn, 
but very early cultivated in Western Asia, The fruit is a Serry growing 
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■In bunches califd g^ape$. It thrives best on the sunny side of hills be¬ 
tween 32" and 50° erf Latitude. 

The most important uses to which the vine is puit arc the fresh grapes; 
wine (fermented and unfermented) vinegar, currants and raisins, both 
of which are the dried fruits. 

The vine’ accommodates easily to artificial treatment, so that it can be 
cultivated in almost all climates by much care and^trouble. 

Cultivated, here and there, in North-West India, and probably wild in 
the Him'alaya of those parts ; rare in the Southern Provinces. 
r ' The fruit is eafen raw; largely exported into India from Afghanistan 
during tte »^nte^ season. It is kept in wooden, round boxes, arranged 
in layers. In India it is generally eaten by the well-to-do. In Afghanis¬ 
tan Bellew states that a gi'ape wine is prepared which is consumed by the 
rich Mussulmans, and a raisin wine for the Hindus, \ttcmpts have been 
made to manufacture wine in the Punjab on European piinciples with some 


WALDHEIMIA. 

Waldheimia Tridactylites, Kartskir, Composite. 

Vem. — Pallo, Ladak. 

“ A s...all plant with a pretty lilac flour, common in Lahoul and 
Ladak. • * • 

“ It is browsed Ly goats and sheep when under stress of hunger.” 
{Dr. Stewart.) 


WENDLANDIA. 

Wendlandia exserta, DC., Rubiaceje. 

Vein.—Cliaulai, chila, tila, tilki. Hind.; Kangi, tilki, Nepal; Kursi, 
Skoni; Marria, (ioND; Filliah, Mandla. 

A small tree in found the dry forests of the sub-Him.alayas, Oudh, 
Orissa, Central .and parts of Southern India. 

The leaves arc given as fodder to cattle in some parts. 


WITHANIA. 

Wlthania coagulans, Dun, Solan ace.®. 

Vern.— Pu^tlrke-bif, Hini>, ; Askva^adha, BeNi.. ; Anuhhurd-virr, Tam, j 
I’akna^, Bom. ; Spin^bajja^ panir^ khanijin, Ph. ; Panif’bad, Pkrs. 

A small shreb common in the Punjab and Sindh, Afghanistan, and 
Beluchistan. _ . 

Produces small berries used by the natives in curdling milk to make 
cheese. 

W. Somnifera, Dun. 

Burr-WOOD. 

Vem. — Ak, sill, aksan, Pb. 

A plant of the drier, sub-tropical parts of India, comm^^n westward 
and inland, rare in Lower Bengal. 

Browsed by goats. 
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XANTHIUM. 

Xanthiam stntnflarium, Linn ., Composite. ^ §i8 

Bur-weed ; Lampourd, Fr .; Spitzklette, Ger . 

Syn.—X. j NDicuH, Kon. {in Roxb., FI. Ind,, Ed. C. B. C., 660) ; X. WflKN- | 

VTALE, L. ^ 

Vern. — Bun-okra, Brng. ; Isur, chirru, sungtu, Pb. ; ShankeshOara, Bom. j 
MarluinuUa, Twi.-, Veri-tel-nep,yz\..i Aritiha.^Kna. • ^ 

A rank weed-like plant, met with everywhere throughout *e plains of 
India, and a source of great annoyance to the cultivator. Common in 
waste’ places, river banks, and especially so io the vicinity ol villages. 

In the CThitod States this plant, in its young state, is often eaten by 
cattle. It is said*to paPalyse the heart inducing torpor without pain or 
struggle. 

Xantl^ochymus pictorius, Roxh, See Gardnia Xanthochymus, Hook, 

f., GuTTIKERiE. 

XIMENIA. 

Ximenia americana^ WUld., Olacineje. 8ig 

Talse Sandal Wood. 

Vern.— Vranechra, Tei.. ; Pinlayisee, Biirm. 

A straggling shrub of South India, the Circars, Tenasserim, and 
Andtim.ans. 

Produces about the beginning of the hot weather small dull white 
fragrant flowers, smelling of cloves. These are followed by small oval 
red or yellow pulpy fruit, .on inch long, of an acid-sweet aromatic taste, 
with some degree of austc ity. When ripe, it is e,aten by the natives. 

The kernels i,says Roxburgh) are also eaten and taste much like Alberts. 

ZANTHOXVLUM. 

Zanthoxylum Rhatsa, DC., Rutace/e. 820 

Syn. —Fagara Rhetsa, R. 

Vern .—Rhetsa maum, Tel.; Sessal, Mar. 

A large tree of the Western and Eastern Ghits in South India. 

Produces very small yellow flowers in the beginning of the hot season, 
and small round berries which, when unrtpe, are “ aromatic and taste like 
the skin of a fresh orange.” (Roxb.) ' » . • 

" The ripe seeds taste exactly like black pepper, but weaker. ” (Roxh.) 


ZEA. 

Zea Mays, Linn ., Graxin£.s. 

Maize or Indian-corn. 

Veru.—yonar, bhutta, Beng. ; Bhuita, makka, mahai, junri, bara-juar, 
kukri. Hind.; Makha-^owari, Dec.; Makka, ckolam, Tam.; Makka, 
*o«aZ«, Tel. ^ • 

This beautiful, annual, cane-like grass, from 4 to sin height, bears a 
dense h«ad of closely packed grains, the size of peas, enclosed in a sheath 
called the cob. « 

A natjye of South America, which since the discovery of America 
has bTOn introduced into and cultivated in all trdfcical and sub-tropical 
/countries and forming in many of them a staple article of food. No other 
cereal except rice is so extensively cultivated. Thoug^PjJfpferring'moist 
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^and rich soils, il> can be Raised in tropical climates, at upwards of 9,000 
'feet above sea-level. It is produced from the warmest climates of 
torrid zone to the short summers of Canada. Besid^p it ripens at a time 
when most,other grains are jjarvested, thus affording tb the husbandman 
employmen*,*when otherwise there would be little to do. It stands third 
i{i nulritivcncss, but some place it second only to whc.at. • 

Largely cultivated in Upper India and the IlimaUayas. 

The seed is sown dt the commencement of the rains in manured lan^, 
generally in row|, wi^ cucumber or the lesser, millets between the rows, 
* The cr(fp rnuires a moderate but constant supply of moisture, and has 
consequently to be irrigated when the rains arc deficient. 

The coIjs arc cither, pulled while green .and sold as vegetables to he 
roa.sted and the grains eaten; or they are allowc<i ta-ripen. In the 
l.atter case the grain is threshed out and eii-her p.3)cli0d and eaten, or 
made into flour and converted into brc.ad. A fine flour called maizena 
and corn-flour is made from this grain and extensively used as^n 
article ol diet for cust.'irds, light puddings, &c. But whether as vege¬ 
table, or as a cereal, the maize is a common article of hnid of a very large 
section of the population of Northern, Central and lliin.alayan tnicls of 
India ;*and it is more in use as a cereal than as a vegetable. 

The stalks, which arc still green and fresh, serve as cattle fodder; in 
the former, the stalks are so h.ard as to be almost useless for any pur¬ 
pose but thatihing or perhaps fuel. 

In the North-West Puninces the tot.al area under maize is .about 
718,000 acres in the thirty teiiqiorarily-seitled districts. No st.atistics 
are .av.ailable as regaids the reniainmg five distriits and Oudh, but the 
cttlliv-alion is extended over the uhole .area. About b ".eers of seed are 
used to the acre, iiiid the average outturn of gram to the acre ni.iy be 
taken at from 10 m.iimds in utiiriigaied to 14 luaunds in irrigated hand. 

A v.ariety called Chji'o wui'rc with \ery large giams was iinporled 
from the Andes in 1S75 by the tio\ ei nnieiit of India and largely distri¬ 
buted throughout the country lor experimental cultn.ation. ’1 liere were 
many failures and some success, which was espeei.illy m .Northern Iiidi.a 
anti Ajniere. Mr. Duthie reports that it was siucesslully cultnated 
in the tiovernment tiaiden near Mussoorie, that a h\brid between this 
latter and the ordin.iry kind has ;tlso been proiluced, and th.'it the dis- 
Iributton of the hybriiiised will, no doubt, be the means ol iiiipioving the 
qu.'llilj' of the crops 111 the sub-1 lim.alayan districts. 

ZEUXINE. 


822 ' Zeuxixie sulcata, /./»<//., Orchidk-i.. 

Vem,— I? Ks e.. 

Dr. Stewart writes: —“ This small ortlnd is common at places 
throughout tl-’ I’unj.ib plains, as elsewhere m India. It gener.illy grows 
in turfy ground in low p.irts. I hate once been told that its tubers are 
ItK'ally used us Sn/i'/' by natives.'' 

ZINGIBER. 

^ I 

823 ’ Zingiber officinale, Eosox -, Scit.vmixej:. 

i GtSiJKR. 

j Vefn. — AJii, n./r.iir, Bi-Sf.. ; .4rfr<i^, IIixu.; Aiintinu;, S.\ss.; Ingte, 

1 1 .SM. ; AH m, Ttt. i hiht, M \L. 

• , This pl.int is cultivated in all parts of India, intluding the ouy.T 

' Hnnal.'iyan ;:r'’'ts. 
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The object of the cultivation is the tilberous r#izome, lobed or^, 
finiiered, kntwn as ginger or ‘races of ginger.’ From these under.»f 
' ground stems pro(^-cd reed-like stems clothed with gras.s-like foliage. In 
cultivation the Cuttings from the preceding year’s rhi/omc.s arc plantedjn 
May and June in a carefully prepared and nynured soil^ a red he^y 

Ginger is sold in every market-place throughout India. It^ chief us» 

• is as A Londiment in curries. It is also pickled; *id an e.'tcellenfc preserve 
is mtiJe by cooking the fresh younger roots in syrup., § 

An infusion of ginger, under the name of ginger-^ca, sold fli 
military cantonments ; it is also used Largely in the manufacture of an 
airaied water called gingetade, and in the bcjjr known as gbigcrbeer. 

In this dirruj it constitutes an ingredient in the famous Chinese 
chow-chow, whicl* the nplives of Delhi .and other towns have recently 
lakin to unit.ate in pretty (oiisiderable rjuantitics. 

, 'I'lie following figures, which are’those of the la-t five yt^r ' 

IlKi .. 


ia^-‘ 

F9DS/ 


lat^hi 


.,.„ . _, ._ ... of the 

■ expi'rt tr.ide in ginger h.is fallen olT:— 


show 



Ofllcial yt'ar&. 



Qiiantitv in 

Ihs. 

Value in 
. Ks. 

'S 7 S- 7 '). 

1 S 7 .J-S 0 . 
iSSii-Si . 
iSSiriS;. 

1 .SSJ-S 3 . 




3,s„^,S7.j 

3,<HS,(ijj 

5.3«,>7-’ 

f»o5»54*-’ 


The following analysis of the exports shows the countries to which 
exported, the ligiires lii ing iliose of iSSj.S,5: - 


Pnninre whence 
i. xporttd. 

Ovnrli' '• in 

Ih". • 

Ctmntrv Id wl»i( }i 
e\|H»rti <1. 

Ouantity in 
" ihs. 

• 

Honi!»ay . 

Madras . 

Bengal . 

l,0-'fi,+S3 

i, 77 -.V") 

-+,'>770 

1 'nitf'd Kin'»-fIoni 

A%\t n ... 

^rabl;l , , 

1% isia 
• r>ton 

(Jllitr cGuntrlt's . 

l,.S 42 , 2 , 3 o 
-‘'-•3.1 S4 

71V), ,49 
i4-'.5''i 
IJ.S.Sio 
ioi,3i.S 

Total 

3 , 94 .S.Oj 2 

• lolAL 

/ 

3,94f^,'>Z2 


• ZIZYPHUS. 

Zizyphus Jujuba, /.am., Rn.\MNF.t. 

JfJlIlK, OR ClIIXl'SE D.MES. 

Vera.— K^l,hcr, Hi.sn., Itrsi..; M.\r. ; hl(nHln/i~paBhani, yallande, 

1am.; Tf:L.; Zihen, Hi Vrlthiy K\n. ^ 

^ A *^mall, sufT-br;int‘h(.*ci, Jn^tkcd, thorny tonimon throuffhout 

India and Burma, wild and cultuarcd. 

1 Iruit is ovate, with a central stone surrounded hy a efiibib ■ 

Ia\cr. It is the Indian plum of nv>^t authors, and i'- eaten Ijj' alf classes , 
ot pe(iplc,^nd also largely pre'-cr\ cd in I hutney. *! 

^ It yield« an excellent dessert fruit, of whUh m^iy \ariet;c« are culti- j 
vated, e^petially in China, 
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.*^885 '[4Ji23rphns nuipmularia, ff'-A A. 

'Vtm.—Karkanna, Afo. j Malta, Ur, jkari,’katta, N. W. P.; Cai 
janj'ra, Sind,; Porpqlli, Kan. * 

, Drier 'p.^rts of the 'Punjab, Guzerat, Deccan and Konkan. i 
The fruit is small, round and very inferior to the preceding. I( 
eaten Vy the poorer people, especially in seasons of scarcity.# F 
the Plifijab and Deccan, where fodder is scarce, the leaves are 
<the branches and giten as fodder to cattle. ■ 

( 0 

826 Z. CEnopIia, Mill. 

Vent.— Shyakul, BBNg. ; Makai, Hind.; Barokcli, U5IYA; /rim, C 
/’aroiwj, Tel.; Tauaecnway, Biiliu. *,** 

A straggling shrub met with throughout the fiotter parts of Ir 
from the Punj.ib to Assam aid Ceylon. 

Tfic fruit of this species is also eaten. 

Sstj Z. rugosa, lAimk. 

Syn.—Z. LATIF01.IA, Roxb. 

’^VtJO.— Dhaura. OuDH ; Suran, C. P.; Rukk baer, Nfpal. 

A large, scrambling shrub of the suli-Himatayan tract, met with f 
the Ganges eastward to Assam, Sylhet, to Burma, Central and S 
India. 

The fruit is eaten by the natives, 

i 

828 I z. TUlgaris, /.amk. 

Syn.—Z. FLExi'osA, Wall. 

I Vem.— Siiiili, simli, Aaii, Hind. 

A stifl-branched, luxikcd, spiny shrub or small tree of the Punjab 
! lending to Bengal, and ascending in the North-Western Himalay 
i t),otK) feet. It occurs wild and cultivSted. 

I Thc’fiuit is eaten by the natives, acid when fresh, but dried, this 

Z. Jujuba form the jujubes of the shops and as such eatUn in large qu! 
titles by Europeans. The lozenges known as jujubes were either ma 
' factureil fnim or flavoured with them. They are taken to allay CQugh 
I This is supposed to be the thorn from which Christ’s “ Crown of Thori 

i was made. It is cultivated in gardens. 

829 Z. xylopsrra, wv//. : . . . 

! Vcni.— Katber^ ben, f'otif'fhit/ania, sitaber^ ghouty Hind. ; Coti^ Tl 

I Bhar-goti, Mak. 

’ , A large, scrambling shrub found in the si b-Himalayan tract anc 

i Central t*nd South India. ‘ ' 

The fruit-IS not eatable. The kernels, according to Roxburg^tr, ta 
like filberts, and are eaten by natives. The shoots and leaves are ea 
by rattle. 

I ZYGOPHILLUM. 

1 • 

8v ' Zl^ophillum simplex, Linn., ZyAophyli-ej. 

I Vem.— Aletki, Pb. 

j A prostrate, much-branched herb of the arid, sandy tracts in Sl^ 

I and the Punjab. j 

The seeds a'c swept up from the ground by the nomad triDca 
used as'food under the above name. 

The .sntr" is so detestable that no animal will eat the foliage. 
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